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PREFACE 


Once more the people of the United States pre- 
pare to choose their highest executive officers. Once 
more they address themselves to the quadrennial selec- 
tion of those who shall represent and in a large sense 
govern them in the most important elective offices on 
earth. | 

The campaign on which we have now entered is 
truly regarded as the greatest and most significant in 
which political parties in the United States have ever 
been engaged. The cohorts of four great political 
parties align themselves in battle array, each with hope 
beating high in their hearts, each with profound con- 
victions of coming success. 

To the two great parties, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, that have been regarded for more than half a 
century as typifying the political desires and aspira- 
tions of the great bulk of our people, the issue seems 
to belong to them alone. But in the estimation of sey- 
eral millions of voters in the United States there are 
other issues besides those represented by the parties 
of Lincoln and Jefferson, other parties besides those 
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now personified in Taft, and Roosevelt, and Hadley 
on the one side and in Clark, Woodruff and Bryan on 
the other. 

These others are minority parties, it-is true, but in 
the cosmos of American politics they play an impor- 
tant part, and the Socialists and Prohibitionists are no 
more to be disregarded nowadays than are the great 
similar parties in other civilizations where they have 
won their way to distinguished consideration. Hence 
they, their candidates and their platforms receive their 
due meed of attention in the pages of this book, devoted 
as it is to an honest and impartial effort to place before 
the American people a complete non-partisan review 
of all the factors that enter into the stirring and re- 
markable political battle of this presidential year of 
1912. . 

The preliminary campaign of the two parties from 
which the people have hitherto been wont to choose 
their President and Vice President, according to the 
Constitutional methods prescribed by the fathers and 
honored by custom, were marked by the most persist- 
ent strife and a hitherto unheard-of degree of acrimony, 
continuing right up to the hour of nomination, that 
marked success or defeat for those engaged in the con- 
test. The campaign was indeed historical. 

In the Republican party the tremendous efforts put 
forth almost at the eleventh hour, when he first 
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declared his candidacy, by the friends of him whose 
voice a great political orator graphically described as 
wielding the most potent influence in the Western 
world, halted the renomniation of a president who had 
_ dwelt secure in the contemplation of party precedent. 
Old-time politicians stood aghast at the spectacle of a 
former chief executive deliberately periling the self- 
succession of his successor and for weeks and months 
the party of Lincoln, of Garfield and of McKinley 
~ was hopelessly entangled in a maze of doubt, suspicion 
and uncertainty. Then came the clearing days of the 
- great convention at Chicago, destined to go down red- 
lettered in history among many history-making con- 
ventions of the party, but when the smoke of the 
tremendous Chicago engagement had cleared away 
‘there was found to remain a clear-cut issue for the 
American voter to pass upon, an issue deliberately 
made and conscientiously passed upon by the delegates 
gathered in solemn convention of the Republican 
party. This issue is plainly and impartially presented. 
in the present volume, with all the essential facts re- 
garding the candidates nominated thereupon and the 
public policies they represent. 

The party of Jefferson was also not without its 
_ internecine strife in the pre-convention days. There 
"were giants at strife in the field on both sides and 
the titular Democracy had its full share of them. 
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The story of the struggle in the constituencies and at 
Baltimore between the friends of the popular speaker 
of the national house of representatives and those of 
the governor of a great eastern state, erstwhile the head 
of a famous university, is one of the most. interesting 
in modern American history. Then when in the back- 
ground there loomed up large in competition. the ti- 
tanic figures of a three-times candidate and the Demo- 
cratic governor of a state commonly regarded as the 
“mother of presidents” public interest gathered white 
heat and the result of the contest for supremacy was 
eagerly awaited. 

All of the steps in these partisan contests are 
- graphically recorded in the pages of this volume. The 
unheard-of activity of the younger element in politics, 
the thorough awakening of the people to their power 
in the arena hitherto left in the undisputed possession 
of professional political gladiators—yea, and the feroc- 
ity of the preliminaries—are all recorded here with 
the sole idea of making it easier for the American 
voter to cast his ballot intelligently at the forthcoming 
election and to add to the grandeur and prosperity of 
the American people by a fair and patriotic decision 
between the candidates offered by the various parties 
for election to the high offices of President and Vice 
President of the United States. . 

In full recognition of the fact that the people are 
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awakened to their opportunities and their powers as 
never before, and that from coast to coast the elector- 
ate has now a better and more intelligent idea of pub- 
lic affairs, the purpose of the present volume is to 
formulate the policies of all the parties and present 
the claims. of all the candidates in this presidential 
year of grace, so that no partisan need cast his ballot 


. in ignorance of the arguments of the other parties, or 


be unprepared to advance the claims of his own. 
THOS. H. RUSSELL. 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


REPUBLICAN .PARTY — 
William Howard Taft for President 


James S. Sherman for. Vice-President 


DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
Woodrow Wilson for President 
Thomas R. Marshall for Vice-President 


SOCIALIST PARTY 
Eugene V. Debs for President 
Emil Seidel for Vice-President 


PROHIBITIONIST PARTY 
Eugene W. Chafin for President 
Aaron S. Watkins for Vice-President 


PROGRESSIVE PARTY 
Theodore Roosevelt for President 
Hiram W. Johnson for Vice-President 


THE POLITICAL BATTLE 
OF 1912 


CHAPTER I 
HOW PRESIDENTS ARE ELECTED 


THE NOMINATING CONVENTIONS—MODE OF ELECTION— 
CONSTITUTIONAL REQUIREMENTS—THE ELECTORAL 
COLLEGE—ORDER OF PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


Presidential elections in the United States are 
rightly termed political battles. They are the culmina- 
tion, as a rule, of two separate and distinct campaigns, 
separated by the brief truce which follows the great 
national conventions and affords an opportunity for 
the party warriors to gird up their loins and equip them- 
selves for several months of direct appeal to the people. 

The conventions are preceded by a considerable 
_ period of party strife for the nominations. In the pres- 
ent year, for the first time, this period has been marked 
and rendered notable by the presidential primaries held 
in many states, at which the voters of two great parties 
had an opportunity to express their preferences as to 
candidates for the presidency and selected delegates to 
give expression to those preferences in the party con- 
ventions. 
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The deep feeling and occasional bitterness developed — 
in this ante-convention campaign gave unusual interest 
to the national conventions of the Republican and 
Democratic parties and have engendered an unprece- 
dented demand for the fullest information regarding 
the personality and the principles of all the candidates 
now secking the suffrages of the American people in 
connection with the highest executive offices within their 
gift. : 

Before entering upon a discussion of the men and 
issues now before the country it will be well briefly to 
recount the constitutional methods employed in the 
election which is the climactic battle of a presidential 
campaign. 


THE MODE OF ELECTION 


The next President and Vice-president of the 
United States will be chosen November 5, 1912. As is 
well known, these officials are not elected directly by the 
people, but by electors, who are voted for on the party 
tickets on the date named. The electors chosen will 
meet Monday, January 138, 1913, in. their respective 
states and vote by ballot for President and Vice-presi- 
dent of the United States. The result will be trans- 
mitted to the President of the Senate in. Washington. 
Wednesday, February 12, 1913, the electoral votes will 
be opened and counted in the presence of both houses 
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of Congress and the result announced by the President 
‘of the Senate. 

While the President and Vice-president are thus 
formally elected in 19138, the actual choice is made this 
fall. .In the month of June national party conventions 
were held for the nomination of candidates for President 
and Vice-president of the United States for the term 
beginning March 4, 1913. These conventions are not 
provided for by the Constitution, but it has become the 
invariable rule that the candidates presented by them 


are voted for by the presidential electors. The latter are 
nominated at the State party conventions or primaries 


and are elected on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day of every fourth year preceding the end of the presi- 
dential term. Each State is entitled to as many electors 
as it has senators and representatives. No senator or 
representative or person holding an office of trust or 
honor under the United States may be an elector. 

The twelfth amendment to the Constitution pre- 
seribes how the electors shall meet and cast their ballots 
-and how Congress shall count the votes. The text of 
this amendment will be found in full in a subsequent 
chapter, together with the full text of Article II of the 
Constitution, to which it refers. 
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THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 


Following is the electoral vote of the States in 1912 
based upon the new apportionment by Congress under 


the 1910 census: 


Electoral 

| State. vote. 
Alabama: (Prs.5) cou 12 
SATIZONA 2 O88; tere ee eee 
Arkansas .....5+..--+ 9 
California ............ 13 
Colorado. 225 aes 6 
(Conmecticut.4 ros. 7 
Delaware ; 03 2h 4 3 
Hlorida:.saeree cs ae 6 
CFCOPTIANS, oo Soiree owes 14 
Fdahos coats wea 4 
Dlinois 42 eae 29 
[ndiang =; <ttrn wore 15 
LOWS i). Wa ete ye ie 13 
WKarnisase2°. os sac nee 10 
oe akare ie Motomane 13 


Electoral 

State. vote. 
Louisiana 22) 10 
Maine nose 6 
Maryland \n.5 ie ee 8 
Massachusetts ........ 18 
Michigan 15 
Minnesota:: <3. «sais 12 
Mississippi wae ae bana 10 
Missouri ...... ere 18 
Montana =i sc eee 4 
Nebfaska-> as ssn cee 8 
Nevada. oii capes +. 3 
New Hampshire ...... 4 
New Jersey 7-700 te 14 
New Mexico ..... Dees oO 


New York .... : See 45 
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North Carolina ....... DES CEN ys aoa, al aerate a 4 
North Dakota ........ Dap eN CEINOUG SG coccurg ss css. 4 
OMe area oucess Bee VG PUNE race tis a oaca- ges fs 12 
ORTSHOMa sis soos te} 10 Washington .......... 7 
CUTER ON ete ks wie &° West-Virginia 2.3.3... 8 
Pennsylvania ......... 38 Wisconsin ........... 13 
Rhode Island ........ De VV YOMINE goss gate es 5 st 3 
South Carolina........ 9 = 

Seo he Dalnti ek Honea LOtAL 1.5 rs, ns S 5381 
Tennessee ..... Gere 12 Necessary to choice. . .266 
SPORTS ath ey sce tes ps 20 


ORDER OF PRESIDENTIAL SUCCESSION 


In case of the removal, death, resignation or inabil- 
ity of both the President and Vice-president then the 
Secretary of State shall act as President until the dis- 
ability of the President or Vice-President is removed or 
a President is elected. The rest of the order of succes- 
sion is: Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, 
Attorney-general, Postmaster-general, Secretary of the 
Navy, Secretary of the Interior, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and Secretary of Commerce and Labor. The act- 
ing President, in case Congress is not in session, must 
call a special session, giving twenty days’ notice. 
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PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION 
The following are the provisions of the Constitution 


of the United States that govern the election of the 
President and Vice President: 
ARTICLE II 

First. The executive power shall be vested in a 
president of the United States of America. He shall 
hold his office during the term of four years, and to- 
gether with the vice-president, chosen for the same term, 
be elected as follows: tA 

Second. Each state shall appoint, in such manner as 
the legislature thereof may direct, a number of electors, 
equal to the whole number of senators and represent- 
atives to which the state may be entitled in the congress; 
but no senator or representative, or person holding an 
office of trust or profit under the United States, shall be 
appointed an elector. 

Third. The electors shall meet in tien respective 
states, and vote by ballot for two persons, of whom one 
at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with 
themselves. And they shall make a list of all the per- 
sons voted for, and of the number of votes for each; 
which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed 
to the seat of government of the United States, directed 
to the president of the senate. The president of the sen- 
ate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of rep- 
resentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 


HON. HIRAM W. JOHNSON 
Progressive Candidate for Vice-President 
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then be counted. The person having the greatest num- 
ber of votes shall be the president, if such number be a 
majority of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have such majority, 
and have an equal number of votes, then the house of 
representatives shall immediately choose, by ballot, one 
of them for president; and if no person have a majority, 
then from the five highest on the list the said house shall, 
in like manner, choose the president. But in choosing 
the president, the votes shall be taken by states, the rep- 
resentation from each state having one vote; a.quorum 
for this purpose shall consist of a member or members 
from two-thirds of the states, and a majority of all the 
_ states shall be necessary to a choice. In every case after 
the choice of the president, the person having the great- 
est number of votes of the electors shall be the vice-presi- 
dent. But if there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the senate shall choose from them, by ballot, 
the vice-president. (The foregoing provisions were 
changed by the 12th Amendment.) 

Fourth. The congress may determine the time of 
_ choosing the electors, and the day on which they shall 
give their votes; which day shall be the same throughout | 
the United States. 

Fifth. No person except a natural born citizen, or a 
citizen of the United States at the time of the adoption 
of this constitution, shall be eligible to the office of presi- 
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dent; neither shall any person be eligible to that office 
who shall not have attained to the age of 385 years, and 
been 14 years a resident within the United States. 

Sixth. In case of the removal of the president from. 
office, or of his death, resignation, or inability to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of the said office, the same 
shall devolve on the vice-president, and the congress 
may, by law, provide for the case of removal, death, 
resignation, or inability, both of the president and vice- 
president, declaring what officer shall then act as presi- 
dent, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the dis- 
ability be removed, or a president shall be elected. 

Seventh. The president shall, at stated times, re- 
ceive for his services a compensation, which shall neither 
be increased nor diminished during the period for which 
he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive within 
that period any other emolument from the United States 
or any of them. 

Eighth. Before he enters on the execution of his 
office, he shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faith- 
fully execute the office of president of the United States, 
and will, to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and 
defend the constitution of the United States.” 

2. First. The president shall be commander-in- 
chief of the army and navy of the United States, and of _ 
the militia of the several states, when called into the 
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actual service of the United States. He may require the 
opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the 
_ executive departments, upon any subject relating to the 
duties of their respective offices; and he shall have power 
to grant reprieves and pardons, for offenses against the 
United States, except in cases of impeachment. 

Second. He shall have power, and with the advice 
and consent of the senate, to make treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the senators present concur; and he shall 
nominate, and, by and with the advice and consent of the 
senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be 
- established by law. But the congress may, by law, vest 
the appointment of such inferior officers, as they shall 
think proper, in the president alone, in the courts of law, 
or in the heads of departments. 

Third. The president shall have power to fill up all 
vacancies that may happen during the recess of the sen- 
ate, by granting commissions, which shall expire at the 
end of their next session. | 
8. He shall, from time to time, give to the congress 
- information of the state of the Union; and recommend 
to their consideration such measures as he shall judge 


- necessary and expedient. He may, on extraordinary 


oecasion, convene both houses, or either of them, and in 


. 
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case of disagreement between them, with respect to the 
time of adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time 
as he shall think proper. He shall receive ambassadors 
and other public ministers. He shall take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed; and shall commission all 
officers of the United States. _ 

4. The president, vice-president, and all civil offi- 
cers of the United States, shall be removed from office, 
on impeachment for the conviction of treason, bubery, 
or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


THE TWELFTH AMENDMENT 


1. The electors shall meet in their respective states, | 
and vote by ballot for president and vice-president, one 
of whom at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same 
state with themselves; they shall name in their ballots the 
person voted for as president, and in distinct ballots the 
person voted for as vice-president; and they anal make 
distinct lists of all persons voted for as president, and of 
all persons voted for as vice-president, and of the num- 
ber of votes for each, which list they shall sign and cer- 
tify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the Government 
of the United States, directed to the president of the sen- — 
ate; the president of the senate shall, in the presence of 
the senate and house of representatives, open all the cer- 
tificates, and the votes shall then be counted; the person 
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having the greatest number of votes for president shall 
be the president, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if no person 
have such majority, then from the persons having the 
highest numbers, not exceeding three, on the list of those 
voted for as president, the house of representatives shal, 
choose immediately, by ballot, the president. But in 
choosing the president, the votes shall be taken by states, 
the representation from each state having one vote; a 
quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or 
members from two-thirds of the states, and a majority 
of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. And if 
the house of representatives shall not choose a president 
whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, 
before the fourth day of March next following, then the 
vice-president shall act as president; as in the case of the 
death or other constitutional disability of the president. 

2. The person having the greatest number of votes 
as vice-president, shall be the vice-president, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number of electors 
appointed; and if no person have a majority, then from 
the two highest numbers on the list the senate shall 
choose a vice-president. A quorum for the purpose shall 
consist of two-thirds of the whole number of senators, 
and a majority of the whole number shall be pecessary 


to a choice. 


CHAPTER II 
THE NATIONAL PROGRESSIVE PARTY 


HOW THE NEW PARTY WAS FORMED—WHAT ITS MISSION 
Is, ACCORDING TO COLONEL ROOSEVELT 


Theodore Roosevelt became the provisional nominee 
for President of the National Progressive Party on 
the evening of June 22, shortly after President Taft 
was renominated by the Republican national conven- 
tion. The Colonel was placed in nomination at Orches- 
tra hall—less than a mile from the Coliseum—by a 
group of Roosevelt delegates representing twenty-two 
states, who pledged their support to the former Pres- 
ident in the following words: 


TEXT OF RESOLUTION 


“We, delegates and alternates to the Republican 
national convention, representing a clear ma jority of 
the voters of the Republican party in the nation, and 
representing a clear majority of the delegates and 
alternates legally elected to the convention in meeting 
assembled, make the following declaration: 

“We were delegated by a majority of the Repub- 
lican voters of our respective districts and states to 

22 
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nominate ‘Theodore Roosevelt in the Republican 
national convention as the candidate of our party for 
President, and thereby carry out the will of the voters 
as expressed at the primaries. We have earnestly and 
conscientiously striven to execute the commission 
entrusted to us by the party voters. 

“For five days we have been denied justice in the 
national convention. This result has been accomplished 
_ by the action of the now defunct national committee 
in placing upon the preliminary roll of the convention, 
and thereby seating upon the floor of the convention, a 
sufficient number of fraudulently elected delegates to 
control the proceedings of the convention. These 
fraudulent delegates, once seated, have by concerted 
action with one another, put themselves upon the per- 
manent roll, where they constitute an influence suffi- 
cient to control the convention and defeat the will of 
the party as expressed at the primaries. 

“We have exhausted every known means to hold 
off this conspiracy, and to prevent this fraud upon the 
popular will, but without success. We were sent to 
- this convention bearing the most specific instructions to 
place Theodore Roosevelt in nomination as the candi- 


date of our party for President, and we therefore deem 


_ it to be our duty to carry out these instructions in the 
only practical and feasible way remaining open to us. 
Therefore, be it 
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‘Resolved, That we, representing the majority of 
the voters of the Republican party and of the delegates _ 
and alternates legally elected to the national Repub- 
lican convention, in compliance with our instructions 
from the party voters, hereby nominate Theodore 
Roosevelt as the candidate of our party for the office 
of President of the United States and we call upon 
him to accept such nomination in compliance with the 
will of the party voters. And, be it further . 

“Resolved, That a committee be appointed by the 
chair to forthwith notify Colonel Roosevelt of the 
action here taken, and request him to appear before us 
in this hall as soon as convenient.” 

The speech nominating Colonel Roosevelt was made 
by Controller William A. Prendergast of New York, 
~ who was to have presented the Colonel’s name to the 
Republican national convention, and William D. Lewis 
of the University of Pennsylvania Law School made 
_ the seconding speech, which he was to have delivered 
at the Republican convention. In the course of his 
address, Mr. Prendergast said: “According to any 
honest rule of delegates the candidate who had the 
largest number of votes was Colonel Roosevelt. I do 
not believe that in his inner consciousness the President 
of the United States can look with any honest pride 
upon his nortination, because he knows it was obtained, 
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not by honest methods, but by men who have no place 
in decent society.” 


ROOSEVELT ACCEPTS NOMINATION 


In accepting the nomination, Colonel Roosevelt 
appealed to the people of all sections, regardless of 
party affilations, to stand with the founders of the new 
party, one of whose cardinal principles, he said, was to 
be “Thou shalt not steal.” The Colonel’s speech in 
part was as follows: 

“Gentlemen—I thank you for your nomination, 
and in-you I recognize the lawfully elected delegates to 
the Republican convention who represent the over- 
whelming majority of the voters who took part in the 
Republican primaries prior to the convention, and who 
represent the wish of the majority of the lawfully 
elected members of the convention. I accept the nomi- 
nation subject to but one condition. 

“This has now become a contest which cannot be 
- settled merely along the old party lines. The principles 
that are at stake are as broad and as deep as the foun- 
dations of our democracy itself. They are in no sense 
sectional. They should appeal to all honest citizens, 
east and west, north and south; they should appeal to 
all right thinking men, whether Republicans or Demo- 
crats, without regard to their previous party affiliations. 
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“T feel the time has come when not only all men 
who believe in progressive principles, but all men who 
believe in those elementary maxims of public and pri- 
vate morality which must underlie every form of suc- 
cessful free government should join in one movement. 


SUGGESTS MASS CONVENTION 

“Therefore I ask you to go to your several homes to 
find out the sentiment of the people at home, and then 
again to come together, I suggest by mass convention, 
to nominate for the presidency a progressive candidate 
on a progressive platform—a candidate and a platform 
that will enable us to appeal to northerner and south- 
erner, easterner and westerner, Republican and Demo- — 
crat alike, in the name of our common American citi- 
zenship. 

“If you wish me to make the fight I will make it, 
even if only one state should support me. The only ! 
condition I impose is that you shall feel entirely free 
when you come together to substitute any other man 
in my place if you deem it better for the movement, 
and in such case I will give him my heartiest support.” 


REAL BIRTH OF NEW PARTY : 
The events leading up to the formation of the 
National Progressive party were many and interesting, — 
and the culmination came during the first day’s session 
of the Republican national convention when, as the 
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Progressive party nominee for President said in a 
formal statement issued to his delegates and the coun- 
try at large, “the majority of the national committee, 
by the so-called ‘steam-roller’ methods, and with scan- 
dalous disregard of every principle of elementary hon- 
esty and decency, stole ninety delegates, putting on the 
temporary roll call a sufficient number of fraudulent 
delegates to defeat the legally expressed will of the 
people, and to substitute a dishonest for an honest 
“majority.” 

In response to Colonel Roosevelt’s pronouncement, 
as delivered before the convention by Henry J. Allen 
of Kansas, the Roosevelt adherents—346 delegates— 
gave proof of their loyalty by sitting in mute protest 
and refusing to vote from the moment the permanent 
roll containing the names of contested delegates was 
approved. At no time was there any indication of a 
walkout of the Progressives during the Republican con- 
vention, until the nomination for President was com- ~ 
pleted. This was the signal for a general exodus on 
the part of the Roosevelt adherents, who left the Coli- 
-seum in a body for Orchestra hall, where the inaugura- 
tion of the National Progressive party took place. 


ROOSEVELT’S CREED 


In his first speech after the Republican convention 
in Chicago, Colonel Roosevelt set forth his reasons for 
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leading in the formation of a new party. His address 
was delivered at a meeting of the National Progressive 
party in. New York city and was, in substance, as 
follows: 

“No man knows better than I, that enthusiasm and 
high principles cannot be effective without organization 
and work. A great responsibility rests upon you men 
here, who are undertaking the organization of a new 
party which is to stand four-squared to democracy, 
which is to be literally the party of the people. It will 
fight on live issues and not dead ones. It will embody 
a protest against the corruption in both of the old party 
machines. It will be a party into which ex-Democrats 
and ex-Republicans, without regard to their political 
past, are to come in on an,exact equality and each to 
have the same share in the party management. 

“No good will come if we merely substitute one set of 
bosses for another. There is nothing that the bosses of 
~ both parties wish so much as to see every decent man 
vote alternately for each, with the vague idea that he is 
reducing the other. 

“When we get this new party started it will be a 
party representing the people, not only at election time, , 
but will represent them in party management. We are 
going to see to it that it is organized so that it will 
be impossible for any fifty-three men chosen four years 
before by politicians to stand superior to all the voters 
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ot a great state like California, and so that if the state 
has not shaped its laws according to a given call of 
fifty-three private men the. state shall not be 
disfranchised. 

“In this new party we intend to build a government 
~ without and within the party on the lines of genuine 
popular rule and of social and industrial justice for 
farmer, wage worker, business man and _ professional 
man alike, to be achieved not through the boss, not 
through the indirect control of the party organization 
by special privilege, but to be achieved through genuine 
and not merely nominal rule of the people themselves.” 


‘CALL FOR CONVENTION ISSUED 


On July 7 Senator Joseph M. Dixon of Montana, 
Theodore Roosevelt’s campaign manager, issued a 
formal call for the National Progressive Party conven- 
' tion to meet in Chicago on the 5th day of August, for 
the purpose of nominating candidates for President and 
Vice-President of the United States. The call was 
signed by the provisional committee elected at the 
Roosevelt mass meeting held in Chicago on the closing 
night of the Republican national convention. It also 
bore the signatures of Roosevelt followers in forty 
states, among whom are men high in official, commer- 
cial, industrial and professional life. The document 
was addressed to those who believe politically, as other- 
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wise, in the commandment, “Thou shalt not steal,” and 
who think the people are entitled to the right to rule 
themselves. The call laid down no rules as to the 
methods of choosing delegates, since each state was 
expected to select its delegates by its own process. 


CHAPTER III 


THE NATIONAL PROGRESSIVE 
; CONVENTION 


CHICAGO, AUGUST 5-7, 1912 


In response to a call issued to the country at large 
on July 7, by Senator Joseph M. Dixon of Montana, 
_ex-President Roosevelt’s campaign manager, two thou- 

sand delegates and alternates—from practically every 
state in the union—assembled in the Coliseum on 
Monday, August 5, and formally launched a new 
party. ‘There was none of the practiced manipulation 
of the seasoned politician in the proceeding; none of 
the forced cheering to counterfeit enthusiasm, which 
has been the feature of past conventions of the old 
parties. 
DIXON OPENS CONVENTION 

The convention was called to order at 12:45 p- m. 
by Senator Dixon, chairman of the provisional national 
committee. In his opening speech the Senator said: 
“In the last few weeks the nation has seen a new align- 
ment of American politics. Within four weeks, 
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responding to our call, are assembled here today more 
delegate representatives to a national convention than 
ever before assembled on American soil. This after- 
noon a new milestone will be erected in American 
politics. A new political party, knowing no North 
and no South, founded on the live issues of today, will 
take its place with those parties which live on the dead 


issues of the past.” 


INVOCATION BY REV. DORNBLAZER 


The speaker was frequently interrupted by the ery, 
“Hurrah for Teddy!” and cheers from the large audi- 
ence. After the reading of the Progressive call for the 
convention was ended, a prayer was delivered by Rev. - 
T. F. Dornblazer, who reviewed the various crises in 
the history of the country and begged the blessing of 
God “in this great crisis in our national life.” In con- ; 
clusion he led the assemblage in the Lord’s prayer, 
delegates and those in the galleries joining in the 
familiar words. The band struck up “America,” and 
still standing the assemblage sang the anthem. 


BEVERIDGE IS INTRODUCED 


A round of cheers greeted Senator Dixon’s 
announcement that former Senator Beveridge of 
Indiana had been elected temporary chairman of the 
convention by the national committee. The appear- 
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ance of the temporary chairman upon the platform 
elicited much applause, and when it had subsided he 
was introduced to the audience in a flattering eulogy 
by Senator Dixon, who heralded him as the next Goy- 
ernor of Indiana. The chairman’s keynote speech was 
the big feature of the launching of the new party, 
and the ex-Senator was frequently compelled to pause 
during his address until the enthusiastic assemblage 
permitted him to continue. His speech differed from 
those uttered by temporary chairmen of other conven- 
tions in its enunciation of a doctrine for humanity 
rather than in an encomium upon the achievements 
of the parties for which they spoke. 


DOCTRINES OF NEW PARTY 


The chief doctrines advocated by Mr. Beveridge 
were: Enactment of new business laws which will be 
clear instead of foggy, and the enforcement of a prison 
sentence instead of a fine upon violators of the pro- 
posed laws; creation of a genuine, permanent, non- 
partisan tariff commission; woman suffrage; preven- 
tion of child labor in factories, mills, mines and sweat- 
shops; protection of women wage earners by suitable 
laws, including a minimum wage law; provision for the 
care of the aged; provision for the relief of those “a 
vicious industrialism” has maimed and crippled; con- 
| servation of natural resources. 
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CHEER WOMAN SUFFRAGE 


The delegates stood up and yelled when Mr. Bev- 
eridge declared for woman suffrage and the conclusion 
of his speech was marked by tumultuous applause, in 
which the women delegates led the cheering. The ex- 
Senator’s address was followed by the roll call of 
states for the naming of the members of the various 
committees. After the roll had proceeded as far as 
California a motion was carried to dispense with a 
further reading, the delegates sending their lists to the 
desk. This action closed the proceedings of the day 
and adjournment was taken until Tuesday noon. 


TUESDAY'S SESSION 


The second day of the Progressive national con- 
_ vention opened with a well defined fight over the negro — 
question vying for first interest with Colonel Theodore 

Roosevelt’s delivery of his “confession of faith” to his 
followers in the Progressive cause. Some of the dele- 
gates declared that the elimination of the Southern 
_negro from participation in the formation of the new 
party had become the paramount issue of the conven- 
tion. Eastern negroes joined with their brothers from 
the South in denunciation of certain things that 
oceurred at an all night meeting of the credentials 
committee, when the last of the Southern negro dele- 
gates were barred from taking an active part in the 
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proceedings of the convention in a close vote by 
members of the committee. 

The vote stood 17 to 16 against the negroes, and 
immediately Julius T. Mitchell of Rhode Island and 
other eastern negroes joined in crying that the deciding - 
ballot in the vote had been cast by a questionable proxy 
on the committee. Fairly sputtering indignation, the 
negroes announced they would carry the matter to 
Colonel Roosevelt for a personal ruling on the point. 


STANDS BY LETTER 

Colonel Roosevelt’s answer to the negro question 
was that he stood by his letter to Julian Harris of 
Georgia, son of “Uncle Remus” Harris. In that letter 
‘ he said the Southern negro had proved himself unfit 
for leadership and strongly intimated that it was his 
most ardent wish that the Southern colored brethren 
would stay out of the limelight in his new political 
party until the entire colored contingency of the South 
had, as a body, advanced in intelligence politically to 
the same extent as have their Northern brethren. 


BARRING OF NEGROES EXPLAINED 
In an interview later, Colonel Roosevelt further 
explained his reasons for not wishing the Southern 
negroes to actively participate in the Progressive party 
affairs. He said: . 
“I felt that the time had come to put a party in 
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the field that was unsullied by the taint of the vicious, 
selfish type of negro. When I got to Chicago I found 
that we were on the verge of the breaking point because 
of the stand I had taken. I was advised by some of 
the supporters in the third party cause—men who had 
come with us for our work in the social and economic 
phases of it—that it was wrong to attempt any dis- 
crimination against the negro. | 

‘“““Why,’ they said to me gravely, ‘here you have 
a party that professes to stand for equal rights, that 
looks to the advancement of all the people of the 


country. It is unwise, not to say inconsistent, to say to — 


any element of the population that it cannot come in 


with the pary. It is fatal to think of it. To these — 


well meaning people I replied that the new party had 
to face the problem of holding out against the type of 
negro who stood for nothing in our political life but 
selfish office seeking, who fastened himself to a party 
_ for what he could get out of it. 


QUOTED LINCOLN TO HIM 


“They urged that Abraham Lincoln had made the — 
race issue a national one, whereupon I replied, ‘No; _ 
you are wrong. Abraham Lincoln made it a local issue 
in refusing to take any stand as to individual states. 
He applied the broad principle, but left it to the states — 
to decide what to do about it.’ In the stand I have © 
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taken I have followed out my theory of what a leader 
-should be. Mr. Taft is not a leader; Mr. Wilson is 
not a leader. I felt that, as the leader of the third 
party, I must take the initiative in the negro problem, 
and I did it. If I had shrunk from it I would consider 
_ myself lacking the courage that a leader must have.” 


NELSON TELEGRAM READ 


The second day’s session of the National Pro- 
gressive convention was called to order by temporary 
Chairman Beveridge at 12:35 p. m. After Rev. 
- Andrew Spitz had offered prayer the chairman read a 
telegram from Colonel William R. Nelson of the 
Kansas City Star expressing the Colonel’s regrets at 
not being present. The message was: 

“Lord, how I wish I were with you. What a great 
day, the launching of a party of imagination, hope, and 
prospects.. We can afford to give the other fellows 
their memories and disappointments., The past has no 
interests for us. The future is our fruit. Give Colonel 
Roosevelt my love. I never have missed a chance to 
place a bet on him and never have lost when there was 
--a square deal. The Lord is surely with us. He has 
_ given us the men as well as the opportunity. I cannot 
help but feel what a narrow escape we had in the June 
convention. Roosevelt might have been nominated. 
_ My congratulations to everybody.” 
bey 
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Wild applause followed the reading of the tele- 
gram, and the entire audience of 15,000 people rose 
and sang “America” and “Dixie” under the leadership 
of a musical director especially engaged. While the 
crowd was singing “Dixie” Colonel Roosevelt arrived 
at the hall. 


ROOSEVELT ARRIVES—-CHEERING INCREASES 


“Gentlemen of the convention,” said Chairman 
Beveridge, “the committee you appointed yesterday 
afternoon is ready to report and the guest of the 
convention has arrived.” The simple statement was a 
signal for the greatest uproar 15,000 throats could give. 
It was pandemonium. The whole crowd was on its 
feet cheermg. As the moose leaders came forward 
then the din increased. 

Between John C. Shaffer and ex-Governor Frank- 
lin Fort of New Jersey Roosevelt stepped to the front 
of the stage. The veteran drum and fife corps took up 
the noise. Roosevelt waved his hand in a cordial invita- 
tion and the veterans stepped to the stage, where 
Roosevelt shook their hands. | 

General John V. McDowell, an ex-Confederate 
soldier, made his way to the stand and grasped the _ 
hand of the ex-President. Roosevelt turned to the. 
drummer boys. “Dixie!” he yelled. The drum corps 
played “Dixie” and the Colonel himself led the 
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cheering. ‘The cheering started at 12:52 and at one 
oclock it was still too loud to allow the business to 
proceed. Instead, a march of the states began. Ohio, 
New York, Missouri and Pennsylvania, in the order 
named, started a march to the platform with their state 
banners and markers. Other states fell into line and it 
seemed something must give way the way they crowded 
_ and surged about the very front of the speaker’s stand. 
Arizona, Montana, Iowa and Georgia were in the 
front and Delaware, Virginia and Colorado were 
crowding them. 


“ERE TAFT’S STATE ” 


As the Ohio delegation forced its way up to the 
platform one of the delegates yelled: “Here’s Taft’s 
own state.” The Colonel waved a friendly hand and 
smiled. Then the band played the “Battle Hymn of 
the Republic.” Colonel Roosevelt stepped forward, 
raised his hand, and led the singing, chanting the 
words himself. 


ASK DEMOCRAT FOR SECOND PLACE 
Two Alabama delegates—one a union veteran, the 
other a confederate—marched up to the platform arm 
in arm and shook hands with Colonel Roosevelt. They 
were J. C. Hollingsworth, who served in Lee’s army, 
and John M. Green, who fought in an [llinois reg- 
iment. ‘Give us a Southern Democrat for Vice-Pres- 
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ident and we'll break the solid South,” they told the 
Colonel. ‘Good,’ the Colonel responded. “Ill do my 
best to do it.” 


CARRY WOMAN ON SHOULDERS 

While the demonstration was at its height a woman, 
borne on the shoulders of two stalwart delegates, was 
taken past the press stand and in front of the speakers’ 
stand. The woman was Mrs. Ferdinand White of 
Chicago. She wore a long yellow “Votes for Women” 
streamer pinned across the bosom of her white dress. 
She smiled and seemed happy, and as she was carried 
past the speakers’ stand she looked into the face of the 
former President and screamed, “Teddy! Teddy!” 

When the demonstration had lasted fifteen minutes 


the crowd began singing “John Brown.” For a little . 


while the rolling clamor of the song nearly drowned 
out the cheering. But not quite. The crowd had to 
give way to a stored-up enthusiasm that was too great 
for music and in spite of the rhythmical swing of the 
music there was a staccato of handclapping and a 
booming accompaniment of cheers. Over it all some 
one started the old rebel yell and it shrilled above sing- 
ing, shouting and blaring brass. 


MOOING OF MOOSE HEARD 


In a momentary lull the mooing of the moose could 
be heard as the undertone of the basis of the noisy 
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demonstration. At the front of the hall were grouped 
a half dozen state standards, a dozen banners and a 
number of flags. On the platform, back of Roosevelt, 
‘other flags were waved. . 

As the singing died down, the “We want Teddy” 
yell, the key of the long demonstration for Roosevelt 
at the Republican convention, broke forth and kept up 
in all parts of the building. It beat in increasing 
volume and regular rhythm against a background of 
other sounds that seemed to make it more distinct. 
| Miss Jane Addams, Illinois delegate at large, was 

lifted to the speakers’ stand. As she appeared there 
was a renewed burst of cheers and Roosevelt strode 
forth to meet her. For twenty-five minutes the shout- 
ing had endured. The delegates began to get hoarse. 
Their voices played out ahead of their enthusiasm and 
there was a session of whistling. Then the crowd 


returned to song. 
BEVERIDGE CALLS FOR ORDER 


Ex-Senator Beveridge stepped to the side of Roose- 
_velt. He evidently thought the time had come when 
it might be possible to hear Roosevelt’s speech. The 
crowd did not think so. The noise came back. A 
few delegates took the stand. They were greeted with 
a handshake and a smile. The women in the delegation 
were led to the stand. All the women with the 
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California delegation went to the stand. It was a 
signal for more cheers. 

Chairman Beveridge hammered for order, but he 
smiled and did not look cross like he does when he really ~ 
means it, and with every blow of the gavel the cheering 
increased. Miss Frances Keller of New York was 
one of those taken to the platform. The Rough Rider 
greeted her heartily and chatted with her for several 
seconds as the crowd continued to cheer. 


BEVERIDGE STILL AFTER ORDER 


After the yelling had gone on for thirty-five min- 
utes Chairman Beveridge made a determined effort to 
restore order. It seemed as though the raps of his 
gavel were only signals to loose more noise. The 
crowd simply would not be quiet and the people would 
not take their seats. They might be weary and they 
might be hoarse, but it was evident that by no means 
were they through with the demonstration. They were 
-still unwilling to hear Roosevelt, evidently believing: 
that he had not as yet heard them sufficiently. 


While the noise was just a little less in volume than 
it had been, delegates started a new song. “Follow, 
Follow, We Will Follow Roosevelt,” it went. When — 
it had been sung through, Beveridge tried again to 
quiet the noise. 


v 
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Bang! went the gavel. Whoop—wee—rah! went 
the crowd. They were still ready for more noise. 

Frank H. Funk, candidate for Governor of Illinois 
on the Progressive ticket, was escorted to the platform 
just then. -The Colonel fairly beamed when he saw 
Funk and he stepped forward to welcome him. 

The mechanical whistle that had sounded its “toot, 
tcot” at the Republican convention: while the “steam 
roller” was running over the Roosevelt men, injected 
itself into the proceedings at this point. It brought 
a little ripple of merriment that disturbed, but only 
barely, the volume of sound. 3 

The demonstration lasted forty-five minutes and 
still the noise continued. Mrs. W. A. Davis, who led 
the demonstration at the Republican convention, was 
in the gallery behind the speaker’s stand. She rose and 
waved a red bandanna and was escorted to the stand 
~ to meet Roosevelt, who gripped her hand enthusias- 
tically. 

| BEVERIDGE WHACKS TABLE 

Beveridge hammered the table again—three big 
resounding whacks—and again the cheering redoubled. 
He turned to the Colonel, spreading his hands in an 
attitude of helplessness and resignation, as one who 
would say, “What can I do ibn this mob?” The 
Colonel smiled. 

Fifty minutes after the Colonel appeared the aisles 
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began to clear slightly. The Montana delegation 
started back. In the midst of the demonstration the 
Colonel spied his wife and waved her a greeting. The 
crowd saw the move and a number of enthusiastic dele- 
gates marched to the visitors’ box and shouted and 
cheered. Mrs. Roosevelt got up and smiled. Her 
husband smiled at her and she waved a red bandanna 
at him. 

The momentary lull didn’t last. The crowd began 
yelling again. The band played “Hot Time” and the 
crowd yelled some more. Then Beveridge hammered 
for order and there were more yells. The Colonel 
held up a hand for silence. What he got was a bugle 
salute—the United States army salute to the President 
of the United States. Then there was more cheering 
and a big “mooing.” 


BEVERIDGE RESTORES ORDER 


Fifty-two minutes after the demonstration began 
the noise was still under way, yelling and hooting gave | 
way to hand clapping and for two minutes more the 
noise continued. Finally—just fifty-five minutes from 
the time the noise started, the sergeant-at-arms was 
ordered to clear the aisles. Chairman Beveridge again - 
called for order and he got it. “Gentlemen of the 
convention,” he said, “the hour and the man—Theodore 
Roosevelt ” Then the Colonel began his speech. 
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ROOSEVELT DELIVERS SPEECH 


The vast audience—occupying every seat in the 
‘hall—gave close attention and frequently applauded. 
At the close of the speech there was an outburst of 
cheers, and the men on the platform crowded about 
the Colonel, wringing his hand. He left the hall 
immediately. The convention then sang a_ song, 
entitled “Roosevelt,” to the music of “Maryland, My 
Maryland.” 

W. Frank Knox of Michigan took the platform 
and as chairman, presented the report of the credentials 
committee. The report barred every negro delegate 
who had contested a seat in the convention. In addi- 
tion it threw out a white delegation from Florida and 
four contestants from the first and second Ohio dis- 
tricts. The report was adopted without discussion and 
the convention adjourned at 3:55 p. m. until eleven 
o'clock Wednesday morning. 


WEDNESDAY'S SESSIONS 


| Delegates were the first to stream into the Coliseum 
when the doors were thrown open at 10 a. m. Wednes- 
day for the third and last day of the National Pro- 
gressive party convention. Catherine Waugh McCul- 
loch, leader of the women’s suffrage forces of Illinois, 
was waiting in the Illinois section before any of the 
delegates had arrived. A few minutes later Miss Jane 
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Addams and Mrs. H. J. Wilmarth took their seats. 
Mrs. McCulloch was soon in deep conversation with 
Miss Addams, vice-president of the national suffrage — 
organization. Miss Francis Kellor, a New York dele- 
gate and a prominent worker in the labor movement of 
the Empire state, arrived shortly afterward m com- 
pany with other women delegates. 

Arrival of the California delegation with its band 
stirred up the crowd. ‘The Golden staters marched 
in singing and playing. Up in the bandstand, just 
under the roof, the other musicians joined. A cheer 
broke for the first time. 


BRING IN FUNK’S HAT 


Close on the heels of this appeared the Illinois 
delegation with the hat which Senator Funk threw in 
the rmg on Tuesday afternoon, borne aloft on a pole, 
leading the parade. Under it was a sign, “Funk’s 
Hat.” “Delegates and spectators in the galleries broke 
into applause as the novel procession reached the center 
of the hall. 3 

The band was playing “The Battle Cry of Free- 
dom.” Back of it, joining in the song at the top of 
_ their voices, marched the Illinois delegation. They. 

circled through the aisles, finishing at their seats in the 
front rows. “Pass Prosperity Around” was painted 
on three big canvas streamers, each twenty-five feet 3 
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long, which were unfurled along three sides of the 
gallery. 

The veteran fife and drum corps arrived at 10:40. 
“Illinois,” as a cornet solo, in which the delegates 
joined, followed. When it stopped they clamored for 
more. “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” with a staccato 
revolver shot accompaniment by the drummer, gave 
the audience opportunity to stand and renew the 
cheering. 

EAT “MOOSE SANDWICHES” 

Through a lull in the crashing bands came the loud 
voice of a sandwich man. “Moose ham sandwiches, 
here you are!” he shouted. “Moose ham!” ‘Woman’s 
suffrage tongue, woman’s suffrage tongue—that new 
sandwich!” he cried. His stock soon was exhausted. 
In five minutes a hundred delegates were munching 
sandwiches. 

Colorado started a little demonstration of its own at 
11:30, when all its delegates, the suffragists included, 
clambered to their chairs and, waving American flags 
and their pennant “Colorado for Roosevelt,” cheered 

again and again for Judge Ben B. Lindsey for Vice- 
President. In different parts of the delegate section 
half a dozen self-appointed choir leaders were standing 
on chairs leading songs, the most popular being a 
parody on a hymn with the name “Roosevelt” substi- 
tuted for “Jesus.” 


- 
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BODY CALLED TO ORDER 


Medill McCormick, chief of the, local directors of 
the movement, appeared on the stage at 11:20. Right 
after him came Temporary Chairman Beveridge. — 
“Boss Bill” Flinn of Pennsylvania made the third in — 
the group. They decided to call the session to order. 

“Onward, Christian Soldiers,” was sung by the 
audience, and at 11:28 Mr. Beveridge rapped for 
order. “Rabbi Levy was introduced to invoke the — 
blessing. ‘The invocation finished, the choir leader 
stepped forward again. Back of him was the band - 
quartet, which started “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic.” The delegates stood and joined in. 


BEVERIDGE PERMANENT CHAIRMAN 
Report of the committee on organization was called 
for at! 11:35. Chairman C. H. Scott of Alabama 
recommended that the temporary organization be made 
permanent. Applause greeted the recommendation 
and it was seconded. 
“The ayes seem to have it,” said the chairman as he 


put the motion. ‘The ayes have it,” he declared, and — 4 
delegates laughed heartily at the repetition of the 
formula, which Senator Root made famous as the 


Republican “steam roller” proceeded. 
Hearty applause greeted Medill McCormick of 
Chicago when he was presented at 11:39 to give the 


Senator Borah, Governor Johnson and Congressman Wm. Kent. 


at the Republican Convention 


SENATOR AND MRS. DIXON OF MONTANA 
The Senator was Col. Roosevelt’s Manager During the Campaign for Nomina 
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report of the committee on rules. Another vigorous 
cheer came when he announced the name of the new 
party as “the Progressive Party.” As the reading 
progressed, occasional hand clapping interrupted. 
Doors were thrown open and several hundred persons 
waiting in the rain outside came in, filed around the 
galleries and took seats of vantage. 


HAMILTON MOVES TO AMEND 


When the reading was finished at 11:56, John L. 
Hamilton moved an amendment that the name be both 
the National Progressive Party and the ‘Progressive 
Party. He explained that different names were used 
in some of the states. “Boss Bill” Flinn was on the 
stand ready to talk, but Chairman Beveridge 
announced the motion would not be voted on until at 
reconvening at 2:30. Instead he presented William H. 
Hotchkiss, chairman of the New York organization, to 
: explain the work of the party in that state. 

“Men and women of the new order,’ he began, 
winning a hearty cheer. He declared that the old 
Republican organization was broken. He told of the 
growth of the Roosevelt movement. “For every 
deserter we found a hundred volunteers,” he said. 
‘New York is organized by militant men who are 
carrying the message into every village and hamlet. 
Our leader met the forty state workers, and will you 
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ever forget that meeting, men of New York “No, 
no!’ answered several delegates. 

“Our organization is of twenty-seven men, not one 
man and twenty-six manikins,” he continued, rapping 
at “Boss” Barnes. “New York has been boss ridden 
for years. Courts have set property above the man. 
The bosses have made bipartisanship the by-product 
of politics.” “We'll get 25 to 30 per cent of the 
Tammany vote,” he declared. “In one county—the 
little one where Oyster Bay is—we have more than 50 
per cent of the vote enrolled.” Cheers and the bull 
moose “moo” greeted his finish at 12:10. 


ANXIOUS TO TAKE BALLOT 


F. S. Butterworth of New Haven, Conn., then 
moved a recess to 1:15 p.m. “No, no!” protested the 
delegates. “I move we proceed to the nomination of 
candidates,” offered Henry J. Allen of Kansas. Mr. 
Beveridge called attention to rules requiring the adop- 
tion of reports before nomination. 

Allen was not to be stopped and moved a suspen- 
sion of the rules. Mr. Beveridge ruled that a majority 
of the Kansas delegation must ask for it and be sec- 
onded by a majority of two other states. ‘Half a dozen 
delegates were on their feet to make motions or raise 
points of order. “A majority of Kansas unites in the 
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motion and Minnesota joins with us,” said Mr. Allen. 
“Maine also,” shouted a delegate. 


FLINN IS OPPOSED TO DELAY 


“Pennsylvania seconds it,” said Mr. Flinn from the 
stage. “Tim” Woodruff of New York was on his 
chair declaring that he had been recognized and had 
the floor. “The Democratic convention was criticised 
for nominating before it adopted a platform, and we 
_ don’t want to make the same mistake,” he protested. 

: _ “We came here to work in this convention, but we 
do not see any need of staying longer than necessary,” 
protested Mr. Flinn. “In behalf of more than 100 
delegates who have made arrangements to go home we 
protest against the delay and want to proceed.” “Any 
man to whom it makes a difference whether the train 
goes at 5 o’clock does not realize the importance of the 


3) 


occasion,’ roared an Oklahoma delegate in the center 
aisle, swinging his arms. Former Governor Fort was 
on his feet at the head of the New Jersey delegation. 
He moved a compromise to 1 p. m. Several states 
seconded it and Mr. Beveridge declared it carried at 
12:24. j 


2 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


When the session resumed a special rule was pre- 
_ sented by H. Lee Mitchell recognizing the “Washing- 
ton party” in Pennsylvania and a report was brought 
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in from the rules committee. The report designated 
the party as the “Progressive party,” eliminating the 
word “national.” An amendment adding four women 
to the national committee as members at large was 
greeted with applause and the rules were adopted with- 
out debate. 

Henry J. Allen of Kansas announcing that the 
platform would not be ready for an hour and a half, 
moved-to suspend the rules and proceed to nominate. | 
William A. Prendergast then arose to nominate 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt for the presidency. 


PRENDERGAST NOMINATES ROOSEVELT 


“We have arrived at the crowning act of the con- 
vention,” said Mr. Prendergast. “This great gathering 
owes its being to a mighty protest by the American 
people against those who have poisoned the wells of 
democracy. It represents the martial spirit of man-— 
kind, that, from an immemorial time has charged back _ 
upon those who would place obstacles in the way of 
the march of human progress. 

“The platform of the Progressive party is the guar- 
antee of the genuineness of your democracy. It forti- 
fies every theory of government which has ever given 
strength to the American commonwealth. While cher- 
ishing the lessons and experiences of the past, it 
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assumes the patriotic part of solving the problems of 
the present. 


ROOSEVELT A NATIONAL ASSET 


“My candidate is more than a citizen; he is a 
national asset. In this momentous period of political 
doubt, when the nation has to decide whether it will or 
how it will grapple with the great economic problems 
of the time, there is no man in American life who pre- 
sents such credentials for the task as he. 

“He has fought the most vicious forces in American 
life and conquered them. He surrendered the presi- 
dency at a time when his re-election would have been 
a certainty, in the hope that other hands. would pros- 
ecute successfully the task he did not have time to 
finish. That task has been treated with intermittent 
loyalty and has largely been left undone. 

_ “Our candidate is one whose originality of thought 
and directness of action have made him a unique figure 
in American history. There are few who have had 
longer and more varied public experience. There is 
none other who has done such distinguished public 
Service. This man has touched every duty with the 
gold of conscientious service. He is the natural leader 
of the progressive movement today not only because he 
possesses the quality of leadershin that is essential but 
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because he is one of the original progressives of this 
nation. 
HATED BY MIGHTY OF FINANCE 

“Tt is inevitable that a man who has aroused the 
bitterest hatred of the mighty of finance should have 
raised up a body of enemies who have followed him 
through their diverse and insidious agencies and sought 
and still seek to destroy him. He is the only man in 
American public life today of whom they have any 
genuine fear. 

“Against their opposition, which for vindictiveness 
has never been equaled in American politics, he has 
fought at times single handed. With unfailing forti- 
tude he has met their atrocious assaults. 

“To such a leader the hearts of millions of the 
American people are turning in this national crisis. 
Such a leader they ask you to give them in this hour 
of their hope for a truly greater America. Such a 
leader they demand for this crusade against the foes of 
democracy. | | 

‘As the crusaders of old pledged themselves to God 
and country so do we consecrate our lives to the serv- 
ice of that enduring democracy ordained by the divine 
power for the happiness of all, his people,and as the 
leader of this crusade I present to you America’s great- 
est statesman and lion hearted Ces Theodore 

Roosevelt.” 
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DELEGATES MARCH THROUGH AISLES 


Mr. Prendergast concluded his speech at 2:22, and 
a demonstration was immediately begun. Delegates 
_ and spectators jumped upon their chairs and a chorus 
of cheering followed. Even the women joined in the 
demonstration. The uproar lasted twenty minutes. 
After “The Battle Hymn of the. Republic” had been 
sung, Judge Ben B. Lindsey made the first seconding 
speech. He said: 

“There can be only. one lineup in this country in 
this conflict for the right of the people to rule. It 
must be between the progressives and the conservatives. 
It cannot be between the old parties, for they are 
neither progressive nor conservative. The conflict is 
within them. I count it my duty as an American 
citizen to enlist under the banner and join the fortunes 
of the new party of progress, and to follow the leader- 
ship of the greatest champion of popular rights since 
Abraham Lincoln.” 


JANE ADDAMS SPEAKS 


The most impressive event of the session was 
reached when Judge Lindsey concluded his speech and 
Chairman Beveridge announced that Miss Jane 
Addams—the great social settlement worker, noted 
suffragist and founder of Hull House, Chicago— 
would second the nomination. The chairman’s 
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announcement precipitated the climax of the conven- 
tion. With one accord there sprang from the throats 
of the 12,000 men and women assembled a mighty- 
cheer of welcome, which echoed and re-echoed through- 
out the massive Coliseum as Frank H. Funk, Llinois’ 
Progressive candidate for Governor escorted Miss 
Addams to the platform. 

When Chairman Beveridge introduced her as 
“America’s most eminent and beloved woman” the 
entire audience seemed to realize that Miss Addams 
was the first woman—in the history of American 
political parties—to be accorded the distinction of sec- 
onding the nomination of a candidate for President of 
the United States, and for the next ten minutes she 
was the recipient of probably the greatest ovation given 
anyone during the Progressive convention. Miss 
Addams was entirely unafraid as she advanced to the 
speaker’s stand and looked over the sea of faces. For 
an instant she surveyed the delegates and galleries. 
Then she bowed to the presiding officer. ‘The noise 
and demonstration gradually subsided and when Miss 
Addams began her address the great hall was a zone 
of absolute quiet. She spoke as follows: 


MISS JANE ADDAMS SECONDS NOMINATION 


“T rise to second the nomination, stirred by the 
splendid platform adopted by this convention. 
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Measures of industrial amelioration, demands for social 
justice, long discussed by small groups in charity con- 
ferences and economic associations, have here been con- 
sidered in a great convention, and are at last thrust 
into the stern arena of political action. 

“A great party has pledged itself to the protection 
of children, to the care of the aged, to the relief of 
overworked girls, to the safeguarding of burdened men. 
Committed to these humane undertakings, it is inevi- 
table that such a party should appeal to women, should 
seek to draw upon the great reservoir of their moral 
energy so long undesired and unutilized in practical 
politics—one is the corollary of the other; a programme 
of human welfare, the participation of women in 
political life. 

“We ratify this platform, not only because it repre- 
sents our earnest convictions and formulates our high 
hopes, but because it pulls upon our faculties and calls 
us to definite action. We find it a prophecy that 
democracy shall be actually realized until no group of 
our people—certainly not the ten million of them so 
sadly in need of reassurance—shall fail to bear the 
responsibilities and obtain the education of self-govern- 
ment. The new party has become the American expo- 
nent of a world-wide movement toward juster social 
conditions, a movement which the United States, lag- 
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ging behind other great nations, has been unaccount- 
ably slow to embody in political action. 

“I second the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt 
because he is one of the few men in our public life who 
has responded to the social appeal and who has caught 
the significance of the modern movement. Because of 
that, because the programme will require a leader of 
invincible courage, of open mind, of democratic sympa- 
thies, one endowed with power to interpret the common 
man and to identify himself with the common lot, I 
heartily second the nomination.” 


MISS ADDAMS JOINS MARCH IN AISLES 


Then, as Miss Addams finished her speech with a 
eulogy of Roosevelt, the throng of spectators began to 
cheér and applaud the speaker. One of the delegates 
carried to her a yellow silk banner with the words 
“votes for women” in black. The cheering increased. 
Miss Addams waved the banner from the platform and 
men and women stood up to shout and wave approval. 

During this demonstration, Miss Addams left the 
platform and attempted to take her seat among the 
delegates from Illinois. She was intercepted by some 
of the Oregon delegation, who arose and began a march 
through the aisles. Miss Addams followed them, 
carrying the suffrage banner. Then came the Illinois 
delegation directly behind her. 2 ot 
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The women in the audience stood up waving their 
handkerchiefs and screaming approval. The women 
delegates joined the procession and delegations from 
several states participated. This demonstration did 
not cease until the delegates had taken their seats again 
and the chairman had rapped for order. 


HENRY J. ALLEN SPEAKS 

Then the band played “Dixie” and the crowd 
shouted. After order was restored Henry J. Allen of 
Kansas arose and said: “When six weeks ago in this 
building a discarded political committee as its last 
effective act on earth defrauded the Republican party 
of its right to be the progressive party of the nation, it 
could not defraud the American people of their right 
to have a Progressive party. We are here because we 
cannot accept that cynical and immoral doctrine that 
all is fair in politics.” : 

Chairman Beveridge then recognized William 
Draper Lewis, chairman of the resolutions committee, 
to present the platform. It was adopted without a. 
dissenting voice. . 


COLONEL DECLARED NOMINEE 

A motion was made to suspend the rules and 
declare Colonel Roosevelt the nominee of the con- 
vention. “Those in favor of the motion say “aye,’” 


- announced Chairman Beveridge. From the floor there 
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arose a rolling roar of “aye.” “The ayes have it,” he 
concluded, when he could be heard, “and Theodore 
Roosevelt is declared the nominee of this convention.” 

Beveridge halted an incipient demonstration, and 
John M. Parker of Louisiana took the platferm to 
nominate Governor Hiram W. Johnson of California 
for Vice-President. Mr. Parker’s speech was brief, 
and when. he concluded a demonstration for Governor 
Johnson was begun. Again the aisles were choked 
with yelling delegates. Medill McCormick from the 
platform led the cheers for Johnson. 


PUTS JOHNSON IN NOMINATION 


After about fifteen minutes of noise Mr. Beveridge 
restored quiet, and Judge Ben Lindsey of Colorado 
was recognized to second the nomination of Johnson. 
When he finished Judge Lindsey moved that the nom- 
ination of Governor Johnson be made by acclamation, 
but Chairman Beveridge reserved the right to put the 
motion later, and recognized C. S. Wheeler of Cali- 
’ fornia. He asserted that the state “freely, instinctively 
and proudly would give Johnson to the nation.” He 
concluded with this quotation from Kipling: 

“For there is neither east nor west, 
Border, nor breed, nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, fe 
Though they come from the ends of the earth.” 


f 
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A roar of applause followed Mr. Wheeler’s con- 
clusion, and James R. Garfield of Ohio arose to second 
Johnson’s nomination. Bainbridge Colby of New 
York followed Mr. Garfield. Former Representative 
Frederick Landis of Indiana next seconded Johnson’s 
nomination. While he was speaking Colonel Roosevelt 
and Governor Johnson arrived upon the convention 
floor. 


“ROOSEVELT AND JOHNSON” 


Chairman Beveridge then put the motion of Judge 
Lindsey to nominate Governor Johnson by acclama- 
tion. The motion was greeted with a roar of “ayes.” 
“As permanent chairman of this convention,” declared 
Mr. Beveridge, “I hereby declare Theodore Roosevelt 


of New York to be the candidate of this convention for . 


President of the United States, and Hiram W. J ohn- 
son of California for Vice-President.” 

As Colonel Roosevelt and Governor Johnson took 
their places side by side on the platform there was 
another demonstration. The delegates leaped to their 
chairs and cheered. Colonel Roosevelt waved his hand 
to the crowd and Governor Johnson bowed. Over the 
heads of the two candidates a huge banner was 
unfurled, with the inscription: “Roosevelt and John- 
son! New York and California. Hands Across the 
Continent.” 
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The band played “Maryland, My Maryland,” and 
the delegates sang a parody called “Roosevelt.” Then 
followed the “Battle Hymn of the Republic.” When 
the demonstration ceased, Chairman Beveridge mtro- 
duced Colonel Roosevelt as “the next President of the 
United States.” 


ROOSEVELT ACCEPTS NOMINATION 

“Mr. Chairman and men and women who in this 
convention represent the high and honest purpose of 
the people of all of our country, I come forward to 
thank you from my heart for the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me,” said the Colonel. “To say that, of 
course, I accept. I have been President. I have seen 
and known much of life, and I hold it by far the great- _ 
est honor and the greatest opportunity that has ever 
come to me to be called by you to the leadership for the 
time being of this great movement in the interests of 
the American people. 


“JOHNSON FIT FOR PRESIDENCY” 

“IT have a peculiar feeling toward Governor John- 
son. Nearly two years ago after the elections of 1910, 
when what I had striven to accomplish in New York 
had come to nothing, and when my friends, the enemy, 
exulted—possibly prematurely—over what had befal- 
len me, Governor Johnson in the flush of his own 
triumph, having just won out, wrote me a letter which 
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I shall hand on to my children and children’s children, 
because of what the letter contained, and because of 
the man who wrote it; a letter of trust and belief, a 
letter of ardent championship from the soldier who was 
at the moment victorious, toward his comrade who at 
the moment had been struck down. 


“In Governor Johnson we have a man whose every 
word is made good by the deeds he has done. The 
man who as the head of a great state has practically 
applied in that state for the benefit of the people of 
that state the principles which we intend to apply 
throughout the union as a whole. We have nominated 
the only type of man who ever ought to be nominated, 
as for the Vice-Presidency we have nominated a man fit 
at the moment to be president of the United States. 


“And, friends, ‘with all my heart and soul, with 
every particle of high purpose that there is in me, I 
pledge you my word to do everything I can, to put 
every particle of courage, of common sense, and of 
strength that I have at your disposal, and to endeavor, 
so far as strength is given me, to live up to the obliga- 
tions you have put upon me, and to endeavor to carry 
out in the interests of our whole people the policies to 
which you have today solemnly dedicated yourselves to 
the millions of men and women for whom you speak. 


I thank you.” 


4 
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JOHNSON GIVES PLEDGE 


When the cheers following the speech subsided 
Chairman Beveridge introduced Governor Johnson. 
“Tt is with the utmost solemnity, the deepest obliga- 
tion, that I come to tell you-that I have enlisted for 
the war,” said the Governor. “I enlisted long ago, and 
I enlisted in that fight that is your fight now, the fight 
of all the nation, thank God, at last. Humanity’s 
fight politically all over the land. 

“Enlisting as I have in that contest for humanity 
that desired governmentally to make men better rather 
than to make men richer, there is no questiun, of course, 
but that of necessity I must accept any place where I 
may be drafted and that I accept such a place as you 
have accorded me in the nation’s history today—because 
again you are making history in this land—that I 
accept it with grateful heart and with the utmost sin- 
gleness of purpose to carry out as well as I may the 
little that may be my part to do. 


NEW ERA AND NEW CREED 


“There is a new era, a new fight, a new struggle 
that is abroad now. There is a new political creed; it is 
a political creed that this great man, Colonel Roosevelt, © 
preached even when he was in the White House; the 
great creed of equal opportunity, of a fair deal for all 
humankind, of giving to every child in the race of life 
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an equal start; it is the creed in the last analysis of 
humanity that is now the creed of one of the great 
national parties in the United States of America. 

“Tf in one little particle, if in one small degree, I 
may lighten the burden of this great man, this brave 
fighter who is today doing the ggeatest and the bravest 
thing in his career, then I shall feel well repaid in this 
campaign. 

“My one desire shall be from now until November 
with what virility, what force, what fighting strength I 
have, to follow under his leadership, to go forward to 
better and purer things in this country of ours, and to 
win the battle that you have just commenced in this 
nation, I would rather go down to defeat with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt than to go to victory with any other 
presidential candidate.” 


END CONVENTION IN REVERENCE 


‘Then followed something utterly strange to polit- 
_ ical conventions. ‘The delegates and spectators stood 
reverently and sang “Praise God, From Whom All 
Blessings Flow.” While they remained standing Rev. 
Goodman invoked the divine blessing. Then Chairman 
Beveridge declared the convention adjourned without 
delay, and the 12,000 men and women who had felt the 
earnestness and solemnity of the final hour passed out _ 
into the streets. 
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COLONEL THANKS MISS ADDAMS 


Miss Jane Addams, member at large of the Pro- | 
gressive national committee, received the following 
letter from Colonel Roosevelt, in appreciation of her 
speech seconding the Colonels’ nomination for Presi- 
dent: 

“Dear Miss Addams: I wished to see you in person 
to thank you for seconding me. I do it now instead. 
I prized your action not only because of what you are 
and stand for, but because of what it symbolizes for the 
new movement. f 

“In this great national convention, starting the new 
party, women have thereby been shown to have their 
place to fill precisely as men have and on absolute 
equality. It is idle now to argue whether women can 
play their part in politics, because in this convention we 
saw the accomplished fact, and, moreover, the women 
who have actively participated in this work of launch- — 
ing the new party represent all we are most proud to 
associate with American womanhood. 


“My earnest hope is to see the Progressive party 
movement in all its state_and local divisions recognize 
this fact precisely as it has been recognized at the 
national convention. Our party stands for social and 
industrial justice and we have a right to expect women 
and men will work within the party for the cause with 
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the same high sincerity of purpose and with like effi- 
ciency. 

“I, therefore, earnestly hope that in the campaign 
now opened we shall see women active members of the 
various state and county committees. Four women 
have been put on the national committee and 1 trust 
there will be a full representation of them on every 
state and county committee. 

“While I am now addressing you I desire this shall 
be taken as the expression of my personal hope and 
desire by all members of such state and county com- 
mittees, and I believe I express the feeling of the great 
majority of Progressives in making this request. I 
have Judge Hotchkiss’ assurance that it will be done in 
the state of New York, and I much hope it will be 
done in the other states. 

- “With great esteem, I am, 
“Faithfully yours, 
“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE STOLEN NOMINATION, 


COLONEL ROOSEVELT’S EXPLANATION OF HOW THE RE- 
PUBLICAN CONVENTION STOLE HIS NOMI- ~ 
NATION FOR PRESIDENT 


In response to Charles D. Hilles’ defense of Presi- 
dent Taft and the actions of the Republican national — 
committee, of which Mr. Hilles is chairman, the pro- 
visional national committee of the National Progres- 
sive party issued a booklet entitled, “A Stolen Nom- 
ination for the Presidency; the Facts of the Chicago 
Convention of 1912.” It was written by Theodore 
Roosevelt and read, in part: 

“The total number of delegates making up the Chi- 
cago convention was 1 078. To nominate Mr. Taft 
required 540 delegates. Mr. Taft did not have this 
number of votes in the convention; of the honestly 
elected delegates Mr. Roosevelt had a decisive major- ° 
ity. Mr. Taft had been unable to win a majority. 
That majority had to be found. 

“The national committee, bound to Mr. Taft by 
federal patronage and machine politics, proceeded to 
68 
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find it, as in the thirteenth congressional district of 

Indiana and Texas. 

_ “A large proportion of contests originated in the 
Southern. states and were protests against the fraud 
and corruption which have characterized the party 
administration for more than a generation. Where 
downright misstatement is not possible, resort is had 
to disingenuous suggestion and deceptive statement. 

“The cases of California, Arizona, Washington and 
Texas cover thirty votes. ‘The change of these, which 
rightfully belonged to Roosevelt, would have defeated 
Taft and reversed all the important actions of the 
convention.” 

“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL” 

3 Theodore Roosevelt further discussed the seating of 
contested delegations in the Republican national con- 
vention at Chicago in an editorial entitled “Thou Shalt 
Not Steal,” which appeared in the Outlook. Part of it 
follows: 

“FROM OUTLOOK,” PUBLISHED IN CHICAGO TRIBUNE 
“The American people are entitled to know that 
the charge of stealing the Chicago convention’ of 1912 
_ is more than campaign recrimination, and that the 
3 frauds: complained of are much more serious than the 
_ mere repetition of loose pr actices. which might haye 
found unfortunate precedents in some previous con- 

_ventions of both parties. 
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“Seriously and literally, President Taft’s renom- 
ination was stolen for him, from the American people, 
and the ratification or rejection of that nomination 
raises the critical issue whether votes or fraud shall 
determine the selection of American presidents. 

“President Taft was renominated by a majority of 
barely twenty-one votes and two of these were pub- 
licly raped at the last moment from Massachusetts. If, 
therefore, more than -nineteen or twenty-one of his 
votes were demonstrably fraudulent, all claim to an 
honest majority disappears. ‘The demonstration can 
be made as to many more than this number, without 
touching on a single honestly debatable case. 


CONSIDERS ON FOUR CASES 


“This reckoning takes no account of the notorious 
fact that even the undisputed part of Mr. Taft’s sup- 
_ port was largely artificial and misrepresentative, made 
up of delegates from the outlying possessions, from 
hopelessly Democratic states, and from states where 
the people had been successfully denied the expression 
of their will. 

“It is sufficient to consider only the four confessedly 
indefensible cases of California, Arizona, Washington, 
and ‘Texas, which alone wiped out the margin. All 
that could be added from the other cases would only 
increase the Roosevelt majority of the honest conven- 
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tion. But I wish it distinctly understood that many 
of these other cases were as clear as the California case 
itself. 

“Three of these cases were a direct assault on the 
rights of the people to elect their own delegates at pri- 
maries, since in them a few score politicians decided 
that the voters as a whole had no right themselves to 
decide whom they wished to see nominated. In the 
California case the delegates to the national conven- 
tion were elected by direct vote at state-wide preferen- 
tial primaries. The national committee first, and then 
the national Republican convention, nullified the state 
law, and therefore, by inference, all state primary laws. 


SEATS’ FOR ILLEGAL DELEGATES 


“In Arizona and Washington the control of the 
state conventions depended on which of two rival dele- 
gations were seated from certain counties, the one set 
elected by the Republican voters at primaries regularly 
called, and the other set arbitrarily appointed by bolt- 
ing minorities of both committees. The state com- 
mittees, in each case, seated the appointed delegates 
and the national committee approved that action. 

“President Taft was nominated by twenty-one 
votes—or by nineteen if the two from Massachusetts 
are omitted, which were counted only by the extraordi- 7 
nary ruling of Chairman Root that when a delegate 
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answers ‘present and not voting’ his alternate shall be 
called to vote, always provided that alternate 1s a Taft 
man and the delegate a Roosevelt man. 3 

“The cases here discussed cover, in their narrowest 
application, thirty votes—California 2, Arizona 6, 
Washington 14, and Texas at large 8. The change of 
these thirty votes would have defeated Taft; they 
would have reversed all the important actions of the 
convention. Several of the district cases from ‘Texas 
are involved in the same ruling as that which was 
made in the case of the delegates at large and are quite 
as flagrant. 


OTHER CASES JUST AS BAD 


“Numerous other cases—as clearly shown by the 
minority of the national committee and by the minority 
of the credentials committee of the convention—were 
just as bad. As I have said, one Louisiana case was 
worse. In one Indiana case the Taft delegates were 
elected only by first packing the credentials committee 
by refusing to let in Roosevelt delegates in whose cases 
_ pretended contests had been filed, and then by revers- 
ing this ruling and letting the contested Taft delegates 
vote on their own cases. There was no form of trick 
or fraud which did not find favor in the eyes of the 
conspirators. | eer et net 


“I have merely cited a few cases, so conspicuous 
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_ that the facts cannot be truthfully disputed, and suffi- 
cient in number to show by actual figures that the 


nomination of Mr. Taft could not have been procured 
except by their inclusion. The men responsible for the 
theft of the delegates in question cared not a rap for 
the rights or wrongs of any of the cases. ‘They were 
concerned only with getting the requisite number of 
delegates. They did steal as many as were needed; 


they would have stolen as many more as might have 


been needed. 
WILL OF PEOPLE DEFEATED 
“No free people can afford to submit to govern- 


ment by theft. If the will of the people is defeated by 
fraud, then the people do not rule. If those who are 


_ thus foisted on them represent the special interests in- 


stead of the people, then the interests and not the 
people rule. 

“When the people are denied their ae thoroughly 
efficient weapon, the direct primary, against this usur- 
pation, as was done by the ruling in the California case, 
then under the system established the people cannot 
rule. The only remedy is to break from. the system. 
It is useless to counsel patience until the next conven- 
tion, because the organization is already complete to 
nullify the action of the people as effiectively then as it 
was done this time. : 
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TREASON TO POPULAR GOVERNMENT 


“On a square issue of power between the Repub- 
lican national committee and the Republican voters the 
committee has won and has demonstrated that it can 
win again. The organization has frankly abandoned 
the pretense of making effective the will of the people. 

“Nonresistance to such treason against popular goy- 
ernment would be almost as reprehensible as active 
participation therein. Both a great moral issue and a 
fundamental principle of self-government are involved 
in the action of the so-called Republican convention at 
Chicago, and we cannot submit to that action without 
being false both to the basic principles of American 
_ democracy and to that spirit of righteousness and hon- 
esty which must underlie every form of successful gov- 
ernment.” 


CHAPTER V 
EX-SENATOR BEVERIDGE’S SPEECH 


A VIVID PORTRAYAL OF NATION-WIDE WRONGS AND HOW 
TO CORRECT THEM 


Former United States Senator Albert J. Beveridge, 
of Indiana, as temporary chairman of the National Pro- 
gressive Convention delivered the keynote address Mon- 
day afternoon, August 5, in the Coliseum. He spoke 
as follows: 

_ We stand for a nobler America. We stand for an undivided 
nation. We stand for a broader liberty, a fuller justice. We 
stand for social brotherhood as against savage individualism. 
We stand for an intelligent codperation instead of a reckless 
competition. We stand for mutual helpfulness instead of mutual 
hatred. We stand for equal rights as a fact of life instead 
of a catchword of politics. We stand for the rule of the people 
as a practical truth instead of a meaningless pretense. We stand 
for a representative government that represents the people. We 
battle for the actual rights of man. 

To carry out our principles we have a plain program of 
constructive reform. We mean to tear down only that which 
is wrong and out of date, and where we tear down we mean to 
build what is right and fitted to the times. We harken to the 
call of the present. We mean to make laws fit conditions as 
they are and meet the needs of the people who are on earth 
today. That we may do this we found a party through which 
all who believe with us can work with us; or, rather, we declare 
our allegiance to the party which the people themselves have 
founded. 

For this party comes from the grass roots. It has grown 
from the soil of the people’s hard necessities. It has the vitality 
; Rites ; 7S 
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of the people’s strong convictions. The people have work to 
be done and our party is here to do that work. Abuse will 
only strengthen it, ridicule only hasten its growth, falsehood 
only speed its victory. 


For years this party has been forming. — Parties exist for 
the people; not the people for parties. Yet for years the 
politicians have made the people do the work of the parties 
instead of the parties doing the work of the people. The people 
vote for one party and find their hopes turned to ashes on their 
lips; and then, to punish that party they vote for the other party. 
So it is that partisan victories have come to be merely. the 
people’s vengeance, and always the secret powers have played 
their game. ‘ 


PROGRESSIVE OR REACTIONARY 


Like other free people, most of us Americans are progressive 
or reactionary, liberal or conservative. The neutrals do not 
count. Yet today neither of the old parties are either wholly 
progressive or wholly reactionary. Democratic politicians and 
office seekers say~to reactionary Democratic voters that the 
Democratic party is reactionary enough to express reactionary 
views; and. they say to progressive Democrats that the Demo- 
cratic party is progressive enough to express progressive views. 
At the same time Republican politicians and office seekers say the 
same thing about the Republican party to progressive and 
reactionary Republican voters. 

Sometimes. in both Democratic and Republican states the - 
progressives get control of the party locally and then the reac- 
tionaries recapture the same party in the same state; or this 
process is reversed. So there is no nation-wide unity of principle 
in either party, no stability of purpose, no clear cut and sincere 
program of one party at frank and open war with an equally 
clear cut and sincere program of an opposing party. 

This unintelligent tangle is seen in congress. Republican 
and Democratic senators and representatives, believing alike on 
broad measures affecting the whole republic, find it hard to 
vote together because of the nominal difference of their party 
membership. When, sometimes, under resistless conviction, they _ 
do vote together, we have this foolish spectacle: legislators 
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calling themselves We ablicans or Democrats, support the 
same policy, the Democratic legislators declaring that that policy 
is Democratic and Republican legislators declaring that it is Re- 
publican, and at the same time other Democratic and Republican 
legislators oppose that same policy, each of them declaring that 
it is not Democratic or not Republican. 

This condition makes it impossible most of the time, and 
hard at any time, for the people’s legislators who believe in the 
same broad policies to enact them into logical, comprehensive 
laws. It confuses the public mind. It breeds suspicion and dis- 
trust. It enables such special interests as seek unjust gain at 
the public expense to get what they want. 


THE BOSS SYSTEM 


It creates and fosters the degrading boss system in American 
politics through which these special interests work. 

This boss system is unknown and impossible under any other 
free government in the world. In its nature it is hostile to the 
general welfare. Yet it has grown until it now is a controlling 
influence in American public affairs. At the present moment 
notorious bosses are in the saddle’ of both old parties in various 
important states which must be carried to elect a president. This 
black horse cavalry is the most important force in the practical 
work of the Democratic and Republican parties in the present 
campaign. Neither of the old parties’ nominees for president 
can escape obligation to these old party bosses nor shake their 
practical hold on many and powerful members of the national 
legislature. 

Under this boss system, no matter which party wins, the 
people seldom win; but the bosses almost always win. And they 
never work for the people. They do not even work for the 
party to which they belong. They work for only those anti- 
public interests whose political employes they are. It is these 
interests that are the real victors in the end. 

These special interests which suck the people’s substance 
are bipartisan. They use both parties. They are the invisible 
government behind our visible government. Democratic and 
Republican bosses alike are brother officers of this hidden power. 
- No matter how fiercely they pretend to fight one another before 
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election, they work together after election. And, acting so, 
this political conspiracy is able to delay, mutilate or defeat 
sound and needed laws for the people’s welfare and the pros- 
perity of honest business and even to enact bad laws, hurtful 
to the people’ s welfare and oppressive to honest business. 

It is this invisible government which is the real danger to 
American institutions. Its crude work at Chicago in June, 
which the people were able to see, was no more wicked than 
its skillful work everywhere and always which the people are 
not able to see. 

URGES END OF SECTIONALISM 


But an even more serious condition results from the unnatural 
alignment of the old parties. Today we Americans are politically 
shattered by sectionalism. Through the two old parties the 
tragedy of our history is continued, and one great geographical 
part of the republic is separated fon other parts of the republic 
by an illogical partisan solidarity. 

The south has men and women as genuinely progressive 
and others as genuinely recationary as those in other parts of 
our country. Yet, for well known reasons, these sincere and 
honest southern progressives and reactionaries vote together 
in a single party, which is neither progressive nor reactionary. 
They vote a dead tradition and a local fear, not a living con-. 
viction and a national faith. They vote not for the Democratic 
party, but against the Republican party. They want to be 
free from this condition; they can be free from it. through 
the National Progressive party. 


For the problems which America faces today are economic 
and national. They have to do with a more just distribution of 
prosperity. They concern the living of the people, and there- 
fore the more direct government of the people by themselves. 

They affect the south exactly as they affect the north, the 
east or the west. It is an artificial and dangerous condition 
that prevents the southern man and woman from acting with 
the northern man and woman who believe the same thing. Yet 
just that is what the old parties do prevent. ' 


Not only does this out of date partisanship cut our nation 
into two geographical sections; it also robs the nation of a 
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priceless asset of thought in working out our national destiny. 
The south once was famous for brilliant and constructive thinking 
on national problems, and today the south has minds as brilliant 
and constructive as of old. But southern intellect cannot freely 
and fully aid, in terms of politics, the solving of the nation’s 
, problems. This is so because of a partisan sectionalism which 
‘has nothing to do with those problems. Yet these problems 
can be solved only in terms of politics. 


“BACK TO THE PEOPLE” 


The root of the wrongs which hurt the people is the fact 
that the people’s government has been taken away from them. 
Their government must be given back to the people. And 
so the first purpose of the Progressive party is to make sure 
the rule of the people. The rule of the people means that 
the people themselves shall nominate as well as elect all candi- 
dates for office, including senators and presidents of the United 
States. What profiteth it thé people if they do only the electing 
while the invisible government does the nominating? 

The rule of the people means that when the people’s legis- 
lators make a law which hurts the people, the people themselves 
may reject it. The rule of the people means that when the 
_ people’s legislators refuse to pass a law which the people need 
the people themselves may pass it. The rule of the people 
means that when the people’s employes do not do the people’s 
work well and honestly the people may discharge them exactly 
_ as a business man discharges employes who do not do their 
work well and honestly. The people’s officials are the people’s 
servants, not the people’s masters. 

We Progressives believe in this rule of the people that the 
‘people themselves may deal with their own destiny. Who knows 
the people’s needs so well as the people themselves? Who so 
patient as the people? Who so long suffering, who so just? 
Who so wise to solve their own problems? 


PROBLEMS SHOULD NOT EXIST 


Today these problems concern the living of the people. In 
the present stage of American development these problems should 
not exist in this countr ry. For in all the world there is no 
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land so rich as ours. Our fields can feed hundreds of millions. 
We have more minerals than the whole of Europe. Invention 
has made easy the turning of this vast natural wealth into sup- 
plies for all the needs of man. One worker today can produce 
more than twenty workers could produce a century ago. 

The people living in this land of gold are the most daring’ 
and resourceful on the globe. Coming from the hardiest stock 
of every nation of the old world their very history in the new 
world has made Americans a peculiar people in courage, initia- 
tive, love of justice and all the elements of independent character. 

And, compared with other peoples, we are very few in 
numbers. .There are only ninety millions of us, scattered over 
a continent. Germany has sixty-five millions packed in a country 
very much smaller than Texas. The population of Great Britain 
and Ireland could be set down in California and still have more 
than enough room for the population of Holland. If this 
country was as thickly populated as Belgium there would be more 
than twelve hundred million instead of only ninety million 
persons within our borders. 

_ So we more than enough to supply every human being be- 
neath the flag. There ough not to be in this republic a single 
day of bad business, a single unemployed workingman, a single 
unfed child. American business men should never know an hour 
of uncertainty, discouragement or fear; American workingmen 
never a day of low wages, idleness or want.. Hunger should 
never walk in these thinly peopled gardens of plenty. 

And yet in spite of these favors which Providence has 
showered upon us, the living of the people is the. problem of 
the hour. Hundreds of thousands of hard working Americans 
find it difficult to get enough to live on. The average income 
of an American laborer is less than $500 a year. With this he 
must furnish food, shelter and clothing for a family. 


WOMEN ENFORCED WAGE-EARNERS 


Women, whose nourishing and protection should be the first 
care of the state, not only are driven into the mighty army 
of wage-earners, but are forced to work under unfair and de- 
grading conditions. The right of a child to‘grow inte a normal 
human being is sacred; and yet, while small and poor countries; 
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packed with people, have abolished child labor, American mills, 
mines, factories nad sweatshops are destroying hundreds of 
thousands of American children in body, mind and soul. 

At the same time men have grasped fortunes in this country 
so great that the human mind cannot comprehend their magni- 
oe These mountains of wealth are far larger than even 


that lavish reward which no one would deny to business risk 


or genius. 

On the other hand, American business is uncertain and un- 
steady compared with the business of other nations. American 
business men are the best and bravest in the world, and yet 
our business conditions hamper their energies and chill their 
courage. We have no permanency in business affairs, no sure 
outlook upon the business future. This unsettled state of Ameri- 
can business prevents it from realizing for the people that great 
and continuous prosperity which our country’s location, vast 
wealth and small population justify. 


TO ‘“SPASS PROSPERITY AROUND” 


We mean to remedy these conditions. We mean not only 
to make prosperity steady but to give to the many who earn it 
a just share of that prosperity instead of helping the few 
who do not earn it to take an unjust share. The Progressive 
motto is “Pass prosperity around.” . To make human living 
easier, to free the hands of honest business, to make trade and 
commerce sound and steady, to protect womanhood, save child- 
hood and restore the dignity of manhood—these are the tasks 


we must do. 


What, then, is the Progressive answer to these questions. 
We are able to give it specifically and concretely. The first 
work before us is the revival of honest business. For business 
1s nothing but the industrial and trade activites of all the people. 
Men grow the products of the field, cut ripe timber from the 


forest, dig metal from the mine, fashion all for human use, 


carry them to the market place and exchange them according 


‘to their mutual needs—and this is business. 


With our vast advantages, contrasted with the vast disad- 
vantages of other nations, American business all the time should 
be the best and steadiest in the world. It is not. Germany, 
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with shallow soil, no mines, only a window on the seas and a 
population more than ten times as dense as ours, yet has a 
sounder business, a steadier prosperity, a more contented because 
better cared for people. 


MUST END BUSINESS ABUSES 


What, then, must we do to make American business better? 
We must do what poorer nations have done. We must end the 
abuses of business by striking down those abuses instead of 
striking down business itself. We must try to make little busi- 
ness big and all business honest instead of striving to make 
big business little and yet letting it remain dishonest. . 

Present day business is as unlike old time business as the — 
old time ox cart is unlike the present day locomotive. Invention 
has made the whole world over again. The railroad, telegraph, 
telephone have bound the people of modern nations into families. 
To do the business of these closely knit millions in every modern 
country great business concerns came into being. What we call 
big business is the child of the economic progress of mankind. 
So warfare to destroy big business is foolish because it cannot 
- succeed and wicked because it ought not succeed. Warfare 
to destroy big business does not hurt big business, which always 
comes out on top, so much as it hurts all other business, yh 
in such a warfare, never-comes out on top. : 

With the growth of big business camé business evils just 
as great. It is these evils of big business that hurt the people and 
injure all other business. One of these wrongs is over-capitaliza- 
tion which taxes the people’s very living. Another is the 
manipulation of prices to the unsettlement of all normal business 
and to the people’s damage. Another is intereference in the 
making of the people’s laws and the running of the people’s 
government in the unjust interest of evil business. Getting 
laws that enable particular interests to rob the people, and 
even to gather criminal riches from human health and life is 
still another. 

An example of such laws is the infamous tobacco legislation 
of 1902, which authorized the tobacco trust to continue to collect 
from the people the Spanish war tax, amounting to a score of 
millions of dollars, but to keep that tax instead of turning it 
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over to the government, as it had been doing. Another example 
is the shameful meat legislation, by which the beef trust had 
the meat it sent abroad inspected by the government so that 
foreign countries would take its product and yet was permitted 
to sell diseased meat to our own people. It is incredible that 
laws like these could ever get on the nation’s statute books. 
The invisible government put them there, and only the universal 
wrath of an enraged people corrected them when, after years, 
the people discovered the outrages. 


END “INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT” 


It is to get just such laws as these and to prevent the passage 
of laws to correct them, as well as to keep off the statute books 
general laws which will end the general abuses of big business 
that these few criminal interests corrupt our politics, invest 


in public officials and keep in power in both parties that type 


of politicians and party managers who debase American politics. 

Behind rotten laws and preventing sound laws, stands the 
corrupt boss; behind the corrupt boss stands the robber interest ; 
and commanding these powers of pillage stands bloated human 
greed. It is this conspiracy of evil we must overthrow if we 
would get the honest laws we need. It is this invisible govern- ~ 
ment we must destroy if we would save American institutions. 

Other nations have ended the same business evils from which 
we suffer by. clearly defining business wrongdoing and_ then 
making it a criminal offense, punishable by imprisonment. Yet 
these foreign nations encourage big business itself and foster 
all honest business. But they do not tolerate dishonest business, 
little or big. 

What then, shall we Americans do? Common sense and 
the experience of the world says that we ought to keep what the 
good big business does for us and stop the wrongs that big busi- 


‘ness does to us. Yet we have done just the other thing. We 
have struck at big business itself and have not even aimed to 


strike at the evils of big business. 
COURTS AND BIG BUSINESS 


Nearly twenty-five years ago congress passed a law to govern 


- premican: business in the present time which parliament passed 
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in the reign of King James to govern English business in that 
time. 

For a quarter of a century the courts have tried to make 
this law work. Yet during this very time trusts grew greater 
in number and power than in the whole history of the world 
before, and their evils flourished unhindered and unchecked. 
These great business concerns grew because natural laws made 
them grow and artificial law at war with natural law could not 
stop their growth. But their evils grew faster than the trusts 
themselves because avarice nourished those evils and no law 
of any kind stopped avarice from nourishing them. 

Nor is this the worst. Under the shifting interpretation 
of the Sherman law, uncertainty and fear is chilling the energies 
of the great body of honest American business men. As the 
Sherman law now stands, no two business men can arrange their 
mutual affairs and be sure that they are not law breakers. 
This is the main hindrance to the immediate and permanent 
revival of American business. If German or English business 
men, with all their disadvantages compared with our advantages, 
were manacled by our Sherman law, as it stands, they soon 
would be bankrupt. Indeed, foreign business men declare that 
if their countries had such a law so administered they could not 
do business at all. 


TRUSTS LICENSED TO DO WRONG 


Even this is not all. By the decrees of our courts, under 
the Sherman law, the two mightiest trusts on earth have actually 
been licensed, in the practical outcome, to go on doing every 
wrong they ever committed. Under the decrees of the courts the 
oil and tobacco trusts still can raise prices unjustly and already 
have done so. They still can issue watered stock and surely 
will do so. They still can throttle other business men and 
the United States Cigar Stores company now is doing so. They 
still can corrupt our politics and this moment are indulging 
in that practice.. 

The people are tired of this mock battle with criminal — 
capital. They do not want to hurt business; but they do want 
to get something done about the trust question that amounts to 
something. What good does it do any man to read in his morn- 
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ing paper that the courts have “dissolved” the oil trust, and 
then read in his evening paper that he must thereafter pay 
a higher price for his oil than ever before? What good does 
it do the laborer who smokes his pipe to be told that the courts 
have “dissolved”? the tobacco trust and yet finds that he must 
pay the same or a higher price for the same short weight 
package of tobacco? Yet all this is the practical result of 
the suits against these two greatest trusts in the world. 

Such business chaos and legal paradoxes as American busi- 
ness suffers from can be found nowhere else in the world. Rival 
nations do not fasten legal ball and chain upon their business— 
no, they put wings on its flying feet. Rival nations do not 
tell their business men that if they go forward with legitimate 
enterprise the penitentiary may be their goal. No! Rival 
nations tell their business men that so long as they do honest 
business their governments will not hinder but will-help them. 

But these rival nations do tell their business men that if they 
do any evil that our business men do, prison bars await them. 
These rival nations do tell their business men that if they issue 
watered stock or cheat the people in any way prison cells will be 
their homes. 

Just this is what all honest American business wants; just 
this is what dishonest American business does not want; just 
this is what the American people propose to have; just this 
the national Republican platform of 1908 pledged the people 
that we would give them, and just this important pledge the 
administration, elected on that platform, repudiated as it re- 
pudiated the more immediate tariff pledge. 

Both these reforms, so vital to honest American business, 
the Progressive party will accomplish. Neither evil interests nor 
reckless demagogues can swerve us from our purpose for we 
are free from both and fear neither. 


OBJECTS OF PROGRESSIVES 


We mean to put new business laws on our statute books which 
will tell American business men what they can do and what 
they cannot do. We mean to make our business laws clear 
instead of foggy—to make them plainly state just what things 
are criminal and what are lawful. And we mean that the penalty 
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for things criminal shall be prison sentences that actually punish 
the real offender, instead of money fines that hurt nobody but 
the people, who must pay them in the end. 

And then we mean to send the message forth to hundreds 
of thousands of brilliant minds and brave hearts engaged in 
honest business, that they are not criminals, but honorable men 
in their work to make good business in this republic. Sure of 
victory, we even now say: “Go forward, American business men, 
and know that behind you, supporting you, encouraging you, 
is the power and approval of the greatest people under the 
sun. Go forward, American business men, and feed full the 
fires beneath American furnaces; and give employment to every 
American laborer who asks for work. Go forward, American 
business men, and capture the markets of the world for American 
trade, and know that on the wings of your commerce you carry 
liberty throughout the world and to every inhabitant thereof. 
Go forward, American business men, and realize that in the 
time to come it shall be said of you, as it is said of the hand 
that rounded Peter’s dome, ‘He builded better than he knew.’ ” 


TARIFF OUT OF POLITICS 


The next great business reform we must have to steadily 
increase American prosperity is to change the method of building 
our tariffs. The tariff must be taken out of politics and treated 
as a business question instead of as a political question. Here- 
tofore we have done just the other thing. That is why American 
business is upset every few years by unnecessary tariff unheavals 
and is weakened by uncertainty in the periods between. The 
greatest need of business is certainty, but the only thing certain 
about our tariff is uncertainty. 

What then shall we do to make our tariff changes strengthen 
business instead of weakening business? Rival protective tariff 
nations have answered that question. Common sense has answeerd 
it. Next to our need to make the Sherman law modern, cunder- 
standable and just, our greatest fiscal need is a genuine, perma- 
nent nonpartisan tariff commission. 

Five years ago, when the fight for this great business measure 
was begun in the senate the bosses of both parties were against 
it. So, when the last revision of the tariff was on and a a oe 
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commission might have been written into the tariff law, the 
administration would not aid this reform.; When two years 
later the administration supported it weakly, the bipartisan boss 
system killed it. There has not been and will not be any sincere 
‘and honest effort by the old parties to get a tariff commission. 
There has not been and will not be any sincere and honest 
purpose by those parties to take the tariff out of politics. 

For the tariff in politics is the excuse for those sham political 
battles which give the spoilers their opportunity. The tariff 
in politics is one of the invisible government’s methods of wring- 
ing tribute from the people. Through the tariff in politics 
the beneficiaries of tariff excesses are cared for, no matter which 
party is “revising.” 

RECALLS TARIFF SCANDALS 


Who has forgotten the tariff scandals that made President 
Cleveland denounce the Wilson-Gorman bill as “a perfidy and a 
dishonor?” Who ever can forget the brazen robberies forced 
into the Payne-Aldrich bill which Mr. Taft defended as “the 

_ best ever made?” If every one else forget these things the 
interests that profited by them never will forget them. The 

_ bosses and lobbyists that grew rich by putting them through 
never will forget them. That is why the invisible government 
and its agents want to keep the old method of tariff building. 
For, though such tariff “revisions”? may make lean years for the 
people, they make fat years for the powers of pillage and their 
agents. 

So neither of the old parties can honestly carry out any 
tariff policies which they pledge the people to carry out. But 
even if they could and even if they were sincere, the old party 
platforms are in error on tariff policy. The Democratic plat- 
form declares for free trade; but free trade is wrong and ruinous. 

The Republican platform permits extortion; but tariff extortion 
is robbery by law. The Progressive party is for honest pro- 
__ tection; and honest protection is right and a condition of Ameri- 
- can prosperity. 

A tariff high enough to give American producers the Ameri- 
~ can market when they make honest goods and sell them at honest 
prices but low enough that when they sell dishonest goods at 
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dishonest prices, foreign competition can correct both evils; a 
tariff high enough to enable American producers to pay our — 
workingmen.American wages, and so arranged that the working- 
men will get such wages; a business tariff whose changes will 
be so made as to reassure business instead of disturbing it— 
this is the tariff and the method of its making in which the 
Progressive party believes, for which it does battle and which 
it proposes to write into the laws-of the land. 

The Payne-Aldrich tariff law must be revised immediately 
in accordance to these principles. At the same time a genuine, 
permanent, nonpartisan tariff commission must be fixed in the 
law as firmly as the interstate commerce commission. Neither 
of the old parties can do this work. For neither of the old 
parties believes in such a tariff; and, what is more serious, 
special privilege is too thoroughly woven into the fiber of both 
old parties to allow them to make such a tariff. The Progressive 
party only is free from these influences. The Progressive party 
only believes in the sincere enactment of a sound tariff policy. 
The Progressive party only can change the tariff. as it must 
be changed. These are samples of the reforms in the laws of 
business that we intend to put on the nation’s statue books. 


SUPPRESS CHILD LABOR 


But there are other questions as important and pressing that 
we mean to answer by sound and humane laws. Child labor 
in factories, mills, mines, and sweatshops must be ended through- 
out the republic. Such labor is a crime against childhood be- 
cause it prevents the growth of normal manhood and womanhood. 
It is a crime against the nation because it prevents the growth 
of a host of children into strong, patriotic, and intelligent 
citizens. 

Only the nation can stop this industrial vice. The states 
cannot stop it. The states never stopped any national wrong— 
. and child labor is a national wrong. To leave it to the state 
alone is unjust to business; for if some states stop it and othei 
states do not, business men of the former are at a disadvantage 
with the business men of the latter, because they must sell in 
the same market goods made by manhood labor at manhood 
wages in competition with goods made by childhood labor at 
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childhood wages. To leave it to the states is unjust to manhood 
labor; for childhood labor in any state lowers manhood labor - 
in every state, because the product of childhood labor in any 
state competes with the product of manhood labor in every 
state. Children workers at the looms in South Carolina means 
bayonets at the breasts of men and women workers in Massa- 
chusetts who strike for living wages. Let the states do what 
they ean, and more power to their arm; but let the nation do 
what it should and cleanse our flag from this stain. 


LAWS FOR WOMEN WORKERS 


Modern industrialism has changed the status of women. 
Women now are wage earners in factories, stores, and other 
places of toil. In hours of labor and all the physical conditions 
of industrial effort they must compete with men. And they 
must do it at lower wages than men receive—wages which, in 
most cases, are not enough for these women to live on. 

This is inhuman and indecent. It is unsocial and uneconomic. 
It is unmoral and unpatriotic. Toward women the Progressive 
party proclaims the chivalry of the state. We propose to 
protect women wage earners by suitable laws, an example of 
which is the minimum wage for women workers—a wage which 
shall be high enough to at least buy clothing, food, and shelter 
for the woman toiler. 


CARE OF AGED AND MAIMED 
° 


The care of the aged is one of the most perplexing problems 
of modern life. How is the workingman with less than $500 a 
year, and with earning power waning as his own years advance, 
to provide for aged parents or other relatives in addition’ to 
furnishing food, shelter, and clothing for his wife and children? 
What is to become of the family of the laboring man whose 
strength has been sapped by excessive toil and who has been 
thrown upon the industrial scrap heap? It is questions like 
these we must answer if we are to justify free institutions. They 
are questions to which the masses of people are chained as to 
a body of death. And they are questions which other and poorer 
nations are answering. 

We Progressives mean that America shall answer them. ‘The 
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Progressive party is the helping hand to those whom a vicious 
jndustrialism has maimed and crippled. We are for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, but even more we are for the 
conservation of human life. Our forests, water power, and 
minerals are valuable and must be saved from the spoilers, but 
men, women, and children are more valuable and they, too, must 
be saved from the spoilers. 


VOTES FOR WOMEN 


Because women, as much as men, are a part of our economic 
and social life, women, as much as men, should have the voting 
power to solve all economic and social problems. Votes for 
women are theirs as a matter of natural right alone; votes for 
women should be theirs as a matter of political wisdom also. As 
wage earners, they should help to solve the labor problem; as 
property owners they should help to solve the tax problem; as 
wives and mothers they should help to solve all the problems that 
concern the home. And that means all national problems; for the 
nation abides at the fireside. 

If it is said that women cannot help defend the nation in 
time of war and therefore that they should not help to determine 
the nation’s destinies in time of peace, the answer is that women 
suffer and serve in time of conflict as much as men who carry 
muskets. And the deeper answer is that those who bear the 
nation’s soldiers are as much the nation’s defenders as their sons. 


CONSTITUTION A LIVING THING 


_ Public spokesmen for the invisible government say that many 
of our reforms are unconstitutional. "The same kind of men said 
the same thing of every effort the nation has made to end 
national abuses. But in every case, whether in the courts, at 
the ballot box, or on battlefield, the vitality of the constitu- 
tion was vindicated. 

The Progressive party believes that the constitution is a 
living thing, growing with the people’s growth, strengthening 
with the people’s strength, aiding the people in their struggle 
for life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, permitting the 
people to meet all their needs as conditions change. The opposi- 
tion believes that the constitution is a dead form, holding back — 


Ante 
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the people’s growth, shackling the people’s strength but giving 
a free hand to malign powers that prey upon the people. The 
first words of the constitution are “We are the people” and they 


declare that the constitution’s purpose is “to form a perfect 


union and to promote the general welfare.” To do just that is 
the very heart of the progressive cause. 

The Progressive party asserts anew the vitality of the consti- 
tution. We believe in the true doctrine of states’ rights, which 
forbids the nation from interfering with states’ affairs, and also 


_ forbids the states from interfering with national affairs. The 


combined intelligence and composite conscience of the American 
people is as irresistible as it is righteous, and the constitution 
does not prevent that force from working out the general welfare. 


DANGER TO INSTITUTIONS? 


From certain sources we hear preachments about the danger 
of our reforms to American institutions. What is the purpose 
of American institutions? Why was this republic established? | 


~~ What does the flag stand for? What do these things mean? 


They mean that the people shall be free to correct human 
abuses. 

They mean that men, women and children shall not be denied 
the opportunity to grow stronger and nobler. 

They mean that the people shall have the power to make 
our land each day a better place to live in. 
_ They mean the realities of liberty and not the academics © 
of theory. . 

They mean the actual progress of the race in tangible items 
of daily living and not the theoretics of barren disputation. 

If they do not mean these things they are as a sounding 
a and tinkling cymbal. 


THE SENATOR'S CONCLUSION 


A nation of strong, upright men and women; a nation 


a ‘of wholesome homes, realizing the best ideals; a nation whose 


Bove, is glorified by its Justice and whose justice is the con- 


» nation the people need and want. And es is the nation 


shall have. 
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For never doubt that we Americans will make good the real 
meaning of our institutions. Never doubt that we will solve, 
in righteousness and wisdom, every vexing problem. Never 
doubt, that in the end, the hand from above that leads us upward 
will prevail over the hand from below that drags up downward. 
Never doubt that we are indeed a nation whose God is the Lord. 

And, so, never doubt that a braver, fairer, cleaner America 
surely will come; that a better and brighter life for all beneath 
the flag surely will be achieved. Those who now scoff soon will 
pray. Those who now doubt soon will believe. 

Soon the night will pass; and when, to the sentinel on the 
ramparts of liberty the anxious ask: ‘Watchman, what of the 
night?” his answer will be, “Lo, the morn appeareth.” 

Knowing the price we must pay, the sacrifice we must make, 
the burdens we must carry, the assaults we must endure—know- 
ing full well the cost—yet we enlist, and we enlist for the war. - 
For we know the justice of our cause, and we know, too, its 
certain triumph. 

Not reluctantly then, but eagerly, not with faint hearts, 
but strong, do we now advance upon the enemies of the people. 
For the call that comes to us is the call that came to our fathers. 
As they responded so shall we. 

“He hath sounded forth a trumpet that shall never call retreat, 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before His judgment seat. 
O, be swift our souls to answer Him, be jubilant our feet, 

Our God is marching on.” 


CHAPTER VI 


ROOSEVELT’S “CONFESSION OF FAITH” 


ADDRESS OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT BEFORE THE FIRST NATIONAL 
PROGRESSIVE CONVENTION IN CHICAGO ON TUESDAY 
AFTERNOON, AuGusT 6, 1912 


To you, men and women who have. come here to this great 
city-of this great state formally to launch a new party, a party 
of the people of the whole union, the national progressive party, 
I extend my hearty greeting. You are taking a bold and a 
greatly needed step for the service of our beloved country. The 
old parties are husks, with no real soul within either, divided 
on artificial lines, boss ridden and.privilege controlled, each a 
jumble of incongruous elements and neither daring to speak out 
wisely and fearlessly what should be said on the vital issues of 
theda ye sco 

This new movement is a movement of truth, sincerity and 
wisdom, a movement which proposes to put at the service of all 
our people the collective power of the people, through their 
governmental agencies, alike in the nation and in several states. 
We propose boldly to face the real and great questions of the 
day and not skillfully to evade them, as do the old parties. 
We propose to raise aloft a standard to which all honest men 
can repair and under which all can fight, no matter what their 
past political differences, if they are content to face the future 
and no longer to dwell among the dead issues of the past. We 
propose to put forth a platform which shall not be a platform 
of the ordinary and insincere kind, but shall be a contract with 
the people; and, if the people accept this contract by putting 


us in power, we shall hold ourselves under honorable obligation 
to fulfill every promise it contains as loyally as if it were actually 
enforceable under the penalties of the law. 
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NO HOPE FROM OLD PARTY MACHINES 


The prime need to-day is to face the fact that we are now 
in the midst of a great economic evolution. ‘There is urgent 
necessity of applying both common sense and the highest ethical 
standard to this movement for better economic conditions among 
the mass of our people if we are to make it one of healthy 
evolution and not one of revolution. It is, from the standpoint 
of our country, wicked as well as foolish longer to refuse to 
face the real issues of the day. Only by so facing them can 
we go forward; and to do this we must break up the old party 
organizations and obliterate the old cleavage lines on the dead 
issues inherited from fifty years ago. z 

Our fight is a fundamental fight against both of the old 
corrupt party machines, for both are under thé dominion of the 
plunder league of the professional politicians who are controlled 
and sustained by the great beneficiaries of privilege and reaction. 


PAYS RESPECTS TO NEWSPAPERS 


How close is the alliance between the two machines is shown 
by the attitude of that portion of those northeastern newspapers, 
including the majority of the great dailies in all the north- 
eastern cities—Boston, Buffalo, Springfield, Hartford, Philadel- 
phia, and, above all, New York—which are controlled by or 
representative of the interests which, in popular phrase, are 
conveniently grouped together as the Wall street interests. The 
large majority of these papers supported Judge Parker for 
the presidency in 1904; almost unanimously they supported Mr. 
Taft for the republican nomination this year; the large majority 
are now supporting Prof. Wilson for the election. Some of 
them still prefer Mr. Taft to Mr. Wilson, but all make either 


Mr. Taft or Mr. Wilson their first choice; and one of the. — 


ludicrous features of the campaign is that those papers support- - 
ing Prof. Wilson show the most jealous partisanship for Mr. 
Taft wherever they think his interests are jeopardized by the - 
progressive movement—that, for instance, any electors will obey 
the will of the majority of the republican voters at the primaries 
and vote for me instead of obeying the will of Messrs. Barnes- 
Penrose-Guggenheim combination by voting for Mr. Taft. 
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OUT TO DEFEAT NEW PARTY 


No better proof can be given than this of the fact that the 
fundamental concern of the privileged interests is to beat the new 
party. Some of them would rather beat it with Mr. Wilson; 
others would rather beat it with Mr. Taft; but the difference 
between Mr. Wilson and Mr. Taft they consider as trivial—as 
a mere matter of personal preference. Their real fight is for 
either as against the progressives. ‘They represent the allied 
reactionaries of the country and they are against the new party 
because to their unerring vision it is evident that the real danger 


_to privilege comes from the new party, and from the new 
' party alone. 


The men who presided over the Baltimore and the Chicago 
conventions, and the great bosses who controlled the two con- 
ventions—Mr. Root and Mr. Parker, Mr. Barnes and. Mr. 
Murphy, Mr. Penrose and Mr. Taggart, Mr. Guggenheim and 
Mr. Sullivan—differ from one another, of course, on certain 
points. But these are the differences which one corporation 
lawyer has with another corporation lawyer when acting for 
different corporations. They come together at once as against - 
a common enemy when the dominion of both is threatened by 
the supremacy of the people of the United States, now aroused to 
the need of a national alignment on the vital economic issues of 
this generation. 


SEES NO HOPE IN HIS RIVALS 


Neither the republican nor the democratic platform contains 
the slightest promise of approaching the great problems of 
today either with understanding or good faith; and yet never 
was there greater need in this nation than now of understanding 
and of action taken in good faith on the part of the men and 
the organizations shaping our governmental policy. Moreover, 
our needs are such that there should be coherent action among 
those responsible for the conduct of national affairs and those 


responsible for the conduct of state affairs, because our aim 
should be the same in both state and nation; that is, to use the 

- government as an efficient agency for the practical betterment of 
social and economic conditions throughout this land. There are 
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other important things to be done, but this is the most important 
thing. 

It is preposterous to leave such a movement in the hands of 
men who have broken their promises as have the present heads 
of the republican organization (not of the republican voters, 
for they in no shape represent the rank and file of republican 
voters). These men by their deeds give the lie to their words. 
There is no health in them, and they cannot be trusted. 


DEMOCRATS DEEMED NO BETTER 


But the democratic party is just as little to be trusted. The 
Underwood-Fitzgerald combination in the house of representa- 
tives has shown that it cannot safely be trusted to maintain the 
interests of this country abroad or to represent the interests of 
the plain people at home. The control of the various state bosses 
in the state organizations has been strengthened by the action 
at Baltimore, and scant indeed would be the use of exchanging 
the whips of Messrs. Barnes, Penrose and Guggenheim for the 
scorpions of Messrs. Murphy, Taggart and Sullivan. 

Finally, the democratic platform not only shows an utter 
failure to understand either present conditions or the means of 
making these conditions better, but also a reckless willingness 
to try to attract various sections of the electorate by making 
mutually incompatible promises which there is not the slightest 
intention of redeeming, and which, if redeemed, would result in 
sheer ruin. Far seeing patriots should turn scornfully from men 
who seek power on a platform which with exquisite nicety com- 
bines silly inability to understand the national needs and dis- 
honest insincerity in promising conflicting and impossible 
remedies. 

If this country is really to go forward along the path of 
social and economic justice there must be a new party of nation- 
wide and nonsectional principles, a party wheres the titular 
national chiefs and the real state leaders shall be in genuine 
accord, a party in whose counsels the people shall be supreme, 
a party that shall represent in the nation and the several states 
alike the same cause, the cause of human rights and of govern- 
mental efficiency. At present both the old prties are controlled 
by professional politicians in the interests of the’ privileged 
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classes and apparently each has set up as its ideal of business 
and political development a government by financial despotism 
tempered by make-believe political assassination. Democrat and 
republican alike, they represent government of the needy many 
by professional politicians in the interests of the rich few. This 
is class government and class government of a peculiarly un- 
_wholesome kind. 

RIGHT OF PEOPLE TO RULE FIRST 


It seems to me, therefore, that the time is ripe, and overripe, 
for a genuine progressive movement, nation-wide and justice- 
loving, sprung from and responsible to the people themselves 
and sundered by a great gulf from both of the old party or- 


* ganizations, while representing all that is best in the hopes, beliefs 


and aspirations of the plain people who make up the immense 
majority of the rank and file of both the old parties. 

The first essential in the progressive programme is the right 
of the people to rule. But a few months ago our opponents 
were assuring us with insincere clamor that it was absurd for us 
to talk about desiring that the people should rule, because as 
a matter of fact, the people actually do rule. Since that time 
the actions of the Chicago convention and to an only less degree 
of the Baltimore convention, have shown in striking fashion how 
little the people do rule under our present conditions. 


FOR PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


We should provide by national law for presidential primaries. 
We should provide for the election of United States senators 
by popular vote. We-should provide for a short ballot; nothing 
makes it harder for the people to control their public servants 
than to force them to vote for so many officials that they cannot 
really keep track of any one of them, so that each becomes 
indistinguishable in the crowd around him. There must be strin- 
gent and efficient corrupt practices act, applying to the primaries 
as well as the elections, and there should be publicity.of campaign 
contributions during the campaign. We should provide through- 
out this union for giving the people in every state the real right 

to rule themselves, and really and not nominally to control their 
_ public servants and their agencies for doing the public- business ; 
an incident of this being given the people the right themselves _ 
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to do this public business if they find it impossible to get what 
they desire through the existing agencies. . 


PEOPLE SHOULD KEEP WEAPONS 


I do not attempt to dogmatize as to the machinery by which 
this end should be achieved. In each community it must be 
shaped so as to correspond not merely with the needs but with | 
the customs and ways of thought of that community, and no 
community has a right to dictate to any other in this matter. 
But wherever representative government has in actual fact become 
nonrepresentative, there the people should secure to themselves 
the initiative and referendum and the recall, doing it in such 
fashion as to make it evident that they do not intend to use these 
instrumentalities wantonly or frequently, but to hold them ready 
for use in order to correct the misdeeds or failures of the public 
servants when it has become evident that these misdeeds and 
failures cannot be corrected in ordinary and normal fashion. The 
administrative officer should be given full power, for otherwise 
he cannot do well the people’s work, and the people should be 
given full power over him. 


PLEA FOR CONSERVATIVE ACTION - 


I do not mean that we shall abandon representative govern- 
ment; on the contrary, I mean that we shall devise methods by 
which our government shall become really representative. To 
use such measures as the initiative, referendum and recall indis- 
criminately and promiscuously on all kinds of occasions would 
undoubtedly cause disaster, but events have shown that at present 
our institutions are not representative—at any rate in many 
states, and sometimes in the nation—and that we cannot wisely 
afford to let this condition of things remain longer uncorrected. 


We have permitted the growing up of a breed of politicians 
who, sometimes for improper political purposes, sometimes as a 
means of serving the great special interests of privilege which 
stand behind them, twist so-called representative institutions into 
a means of thwarting instead of expressing the deliberate and 
well thought out judgment of the eople as a whole. This cannot 
be permitted. 
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LAST WORD WITH THE PEOPLE 


We choose our representatives for two purposes. In the first , 
place, we choose them with the desire that, as experts, they shall 
study certain matters with which we, the people as a whole, 
cannot be intimately acquainted, and that as regards these matters 
they shall formulate a policy for our betterment: Even as 
regards such a policy, and the actions taken thereunder, we our- 
selves should have the right ultimately to vote our disapproval 
of it, if we feel such disapproval. But, in the next place, our 
representatives are chosen to carry out certain policies as. to 
which we have definitely made up our minds, and here we expect 
them to represent us by doing what we have decided ought to 
be done. All I desire to do by securing more direct control 
of the governmental agents and agencies of the people is to give 
the people the chance to make their representatives really rep- 
resent them whenever the government becomes misrepresentative 
instead of representative. 

I have not come to this way of thinking from closest study 
or as a mere matter of theory; I have been forced to it by a long 
experience with the actual conditions of our political life. A few 
years ago, for instance, there was very little demand in this 
country for presidential primaries. There would have been no 
demand now if the politicians had really endeavored to carry out 
the will of the people as regards nominations for president. But, 
largely under the influence of special privilege in the business 
world, there have arisen castes of politicians who not only do 
not represent the people, but who make their bread and butter 
by thwarting the wishes of the people. This is true of the bosses 
of both political parties in my own state of New York, and it 

is just as true of the bosses of one or the other political party 
in a great many states of the union. The power of the people 
must be made supreme within the several party organizations. 


COULD WIN WITH THE PEOPLE 


In the contest which culminated six weeks ago in this city 
I speedily found that my chance was at a minimum in any state 
where I could not get an expression of the people themselves in 
the primaries. I found that if I could appeal to.the rank and 
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file of the republican voters I could generally win, whereas, if 
I had to appeal to the political caste—which includes the most 
noisy defenders of the old system—I generally lost. 

Moreover, I found, as a matter of fact, not as a matter of — 
theory, that these politicians habitually and unhesitatingly resort _ 
to every species of mean swindling and cheating in order to 
carry their point. It is because of the general recognition of 
this fact that the words politics and politicians have grown to 
have a sinister meaning throughout this country. The bosses 
and their agents in the national republican convention, at Chi- 
cago treated political theft as a legitimate political weapon. It 
is instructive to compare the votes of states where there were open 
primaries and the votes of states where there were not. In 
Illinois, Pennsylvania and Ohio we had direct primaries and the 
Taft machine was beaten two to one. Between and bordering on 
these states were Michigan, Indiana and Kentucky. In these 
states we could not get direct primaries and the politicians elected 
two delegates to our one. In the first three states the contests 
were absolutely open, absolutely honest. The rank and file ex- 
pressed their wishes and there was no taint of fraud about what 
they. did. In the other three states the contest was marked by 
every species of fraud and violence on the part of our opponents, 
and half the Taft delegates in the Chicago convention from these 
states had tainted titles. 


BOSSES CHANCE IS IN CONVENTION 


The entire Wall street press at this moment is vigorously 
engaged in denouncing the direct primary system and up- 
holding the old convention system, or, as they call it, 
the “old representative system.” They are so doing because 
they know that the bosses and the powers of special 
privilege have tenfold the chance under the convention system — 
that they have when the rank and file of the people can express — 
themselves at the primaries. The nomination of Mr. Taft at 
Chicago was a fraud upon the rank and file of the republican 
party; it was obtained only by defrauding the rank and file of 
the party of their right to express their choice; and such fradu- 
lent action does not bind a single honest member of the party. 

Well, what the national committee and the fraudulent ma- — 
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jority of the national convention did at Chicago in misrepresent- 
ing the people has been done again and again in congress, per- 
haps especially in the senate, and in the state legislatures. Again 
and again laws demanded by the people have been refused to 


the people because the representatives of the people misrepre- 


sented them. Now, my proposal is merely that we shall give 
to the people the power, to be used not wantonly, but only in 
exceptional cases, themselves to see to it that the governmental 
action taken in their name is really the action that they desire. 


DEMANDS CURB ON THE COURTS 


The American people and not the courts are to determine 
their own fundamental policies. The people should have power 
to deal with the effect of the acts of all their governmental 
agencies. ‘This must be extended to include the effects of judicial 
acts as well as the acts of the executive and legislative representa- 
tives of the people. Where the judge merely does justice as 
between man and man, not dealing with constitutional questions, 


- then the interest of the public is only to see that he is a wise 


and upright judge. 

Means should be devised for making it easier than at present 
to get rid of an incompetent judge; means should be devised by 
the bar and the bench acting in conjunction with the various legis- 
lative bodies to make justice far more expeditious and more cer- 
tain than at present. The stick in the bark legalism, the legalism 
that subordinates equity to technicalities, should be recognized 
as a potent enemy of justice. 

But this is not the matter of most concern at the moment. 
Our prime concern is that in dealing with the fundamental law 
of the land, in assuming finally to interpret it, and therefore 


- finally to make it, the acts of the courts should be subject to 


and not above the final control of the people as a whole. I deny 
that the American people have surrendered to any set of men, 
no matter what their position or their character, the final right 
to determine those fundamental questions upon which free self- 


government ultimately depends. The people themselves must be 


the ultimate makers of their own constitution, and where their 


_ agents differ in their interpretations of the constitution the people 


themselves should be given the chance, after full and deliberate 
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aadenent® authoritatively to settle what interpretation it is that 
their representatives shall thereafter adopt as binding. 


EASIER WAY TO AMEND CONSTITUTION 


Whenever in our constitutional system of government there 
exists general prohibitions that, as interpreted by the courts, 
nullify, or may be used to nullify, specific laws passed, and ad- 
mittedly passed, in the interest of social justice, we are for such 
immediate law, or ammendment to the constitution, if that be 
necessary, as will thereafter permit a reference to the people of 
the public effect of such decision, under forms securing full 
deliberation, to the end that the specific act of the legislative 
branch of the government thus judicially nullified, and such 
amendments thereof as come within its scope and purpose, may 
constitutionally be excepted by vote of the people from the 
general prohibitions, the same as if that particular act had been 
expressly excepted when the prohibition was adopted. This will 
necessitate the establishment of machinery for making much 
easier of amendment both the national and the several state con- 
stitutions, especially with the view of prompt action on certain 
judicial decisions—action as specific and limited as that taken by 
the passage of the eleventh amendment to the national con- 
stitution. bial 

COURTS HONESTY NOT DOUBTED 


We are not in this decrying the courts. That was reserved 
for the Chicago convention in its plank respecting impeachment. 
Impeachment implies the proof of dishonesty. We do not ques- 
tion the general honesty of the courts. But in applying to 
present day social conditions the general prohibitions that were 
intended originally as safeguards to the citizens against the ar- 
bitrary power of government in the hands of caste and privilege 
these prohibitions have been turned by the courts from safe- 
guards against political and social privilege into barriers against 
political and social justice and advancement. Our purpose is 
not to impugn the courts, but to emancipate them from a position 
where they stand in the way of social-justice, and to emancipate 
the people, in an orderly way, from the iniquity of enforced 
submission to a doctrine which would turn constitutional pro- 
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visions which were intended to favor social justice and advance- 
ment into prohibitions against such justice and advancement. 


We in America have peculiar need thus to make the acts of 
the courts subject to the people, because, owing to causes which 
I need not now discuss, the courts have here grown to occupy a 
position unknown in any other country, a position of superiority 
over both the legislature and the executive. Just at this time, 
when we have begun in this country to move toward social and 
industrial betterment and true industrial democracy, this atti- 
tude on the part of the courts is of grave portent, because privi- 
lege has intrenched itself in many courts, just as it formerly in- 
trenched itself in many legislative bodies and in many executive 
offices. 


“SAME PROBLEMS IN ENGLAND 


Even in England, where the constitution is based upon the 
theory of the supremacy of the legislative body over the courts, 
the cause of democracy has at times been hampered by court 
action. In a recent book by a notable English liberal leader, Mr. 
_L. T. Hobhouse, there occur the following sentences dealing with 
this subject: 

“Labor itself had experienced the full brunt of the attack. 
It had come, not from the politicians, but from the judges; but 
in this country we have to realize that within wide limits the 
judges are in effect legislators, and legislators with a certain 
persistent bent which can be held in check only by the constant 
vigilance and repeated efforts of the SOR organ for the 
making and repeal of law.” 

It thus appears that even in England it is necessary to 
* exercise vigilance in order to prevent reactionary thwarting of 
_the popular will by courts that are subject to the power of the 
legislature. In the United States, where the courts are supreme 

over the legislature, it is vital that the people should keep in 
their own hands the right of interpreting their own constitution 
when their public servants differ as to the interpretation. 

‘ I am well aware that every upholder of privilege, every hired 
agent or beneficiary of the special interests, includmg many well- 
meaning parlor reformers, will denounce all this as “socialism” 
or “anarchy’”—the same terms they used in the past in denounc- 
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ing the movements to control the railways and to control public 
utilities. As a matter of fact, the propositions I make constitute 
neither anarchy nor socialism, but, on the contrary, a corrective 
to socialism and an antidote to anarchy. 


MUST SAVE HUMAN RESOURCES 


I especially challenge the attention of the people to the need 
of dealing in far-reaching fashion with our human resources and 
therefore our labor power. In a century and a quarter as a 
nation the American people have subdued and settled the vast 
reaches of a continent; ahead lies the greater task of building 
upon this foundation, by themselves, for themselves and with 
themselves, an American commonwealth which in its social and 
economic structure shall be four square with democracy. With 
England striving to make good the human wreckage to which a 
scrap heap scheme of industrialism has relegated her, with Ger- 
many putting the pains taking resources of an empire at the 
work of developing her crafts and industrial sciences, with the 
far east placing in the hands of its millions the tools invented 
and fashioned by western civilization, it behooves Americans to 
keep abreast of the great industrial changes and to show that the 
people themselves, through popular self-government, can meet 
an age of crisig with wisdom and strength. 

In the last twenty years an increasing percentage of our 
people have come to depend on industry for their livelihood, so 
that today the wage workers in industry rank in importance side 
by side with the tillers of the soil. As a people we cannot afford 
to let any group of citizens or any individual citizen live or 
labor under conditions which areinjurious to the common welfare. 
Industry, therefore, must submit to such public regulation as 
will make it a means of life and health, not of death or ineffi- 
ciency. We must protect the crushable elements at the base of 
our present industrial structure. 


PREVENTION OF HUMAN WASTE 


The first charge on the industrial statesmanship of the day 7 


is to prevent human waste. The dead weight of orphanage and — ae 


depleted craftsmanship, of crippled workers and workers suffer- 


ing from trade diseases, of casual labor, of insecure old age __ 
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and of household depletion due to industrial conditions are, 
. hike our depleted soils, our gashed mountain sides and flooded 

river bottoms, so many strains upon the national structure, drain- 

ing the reserve strength of all industries and showing beyond 

all peradventure the public element and public concern in in- 
_ dustrial health. 

Ultimately we desire to use the government to aid, as far as 
can safely be done, in helping the industrial tool users to become 
in part tool owners, just as our farmers now are. Ultimately 
the government may have to join more efficiently than at present 
in strengthening the hands of the workingmen who already stand 
at a high level, industrially and socially, and who are able by 
joint action to serve themselves. But the most pressing and im- 
mediate need is to deal with the cases of those who are on the 
level, and who are not only in need themselves but, because of 
their need, tend to jeopardize the welfare of those who are 
better off. 

We hold that under no industrial order, in no commonwealth, 
in no trade and in no establishment should industry be carried 
on under conditions inimical to the social welfare. The abnormal, 
ruthless, spendthrift industry or establishment tends to drag down 

all to the level of the least considerate. Here the sovereign re- 
sponsibility of the people as a whole should be placed beyond 
all quibble and dispute. 


TO FORMULATE LABOR STANDARDS 


The public needs have been well summarized as follows: 

1. We hold that the public has a right to complete knowl- 
edge of the facts of work. 

2. On the basis of these facts and with the recent discoveries 
of physicians and neurologists, engineers and economists, the 
public can formulate minimum occupational standards below 
which, demonstrably, work can be prosecuted only at a human 
deficit. 

8. In the third place, we hold that all industrial conditions 

_ which fall below such standards should come within the scope 
of governmental action and control in the same way that sub- 
normal sanitary conditions are subject to public regulation and 
for the same reason—because they threaten the general welfare. 
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PUBLICITY FOR THE EMPLOYER 


To the first end, we hold that the constituted authorities 
should be empowered to require all employers to file with them 
for public purposes such wage scales and other data as the public 
element in industry demands. The movement for honest weights 
and measures has its counterpart in industry. All tallies, scales 
and check systems should be open to public inspection and in- 
spection of committees of the workers concerned. All deaths, in- 
juries and diseases due to industrial Bae should be reported 
to public authorities. s 

To the second end, we hold‘that minieautn wage commissions 
should be established in the nation and in each state to inquire 
into wages paid in various industries and to determine the 
standard which the public ought to sanction as a minimum; and 
we believe that, as a present installment of what we hope for in 
the future, there should be at once established in the nation and 
its several states minimum standards for the wages of women, 
taking the present Massachusetts law as a basis from which to 
start and on which to improve. 

We pledge the federal government to an investigation of 
industries along the lines pursued by the bureaus of mines, with 
the view to establishing standards of sanitation and safety; we 
call for the standardization of mine and factory inspection by 
interstate agreement or the establishment of a federal standard. 

We stand for the passage of legislation in the nation and in. 
all states providing standards of compensation for industrial 
accidents and deaths, and for diseases clearly due to the nature of 
conditions of industry, and we stand for the adoption by law of 
a fair standard of compensation for casualties resulting fatally 
which shall clearly fix the minimum compensation in all cases. In 
the third place, certain industrial conditions fall clearly below the 
levels which the public today sanctions. 


_ STAND FOR LIVING WAGE 


We stand for a living wage. Wages are subnormal if they 
fail to provide a living for those who devote their time and~ 
energy to industrial occupations. The monetary equivalent of 
a living wage varies according to local conditions, but must in- 
clude enough to secure the elements of a normal standard of 
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living—a standard high enough to make morality possible, to 
provide for education and recreation, to care for immature mem- 
bers of the family, to maintain the family during periods of sick- 
ness and to permit of reasonable saving for old age. 


Hours are excessive if they fail to afford the worker sufficient 
time to recuperate and return to his work thoroughly refreshed. 
We hold that the night labor of women and children is abnormal 
and should be prohibited; we hold that the employment of women 
over forty-eight hours a week is abnormal and should be pro- 
hibited. We hold that the seven day working week is abnormal 
and we hold that one day of rest in seven should be provided by 
law. We hold that the continuous industries, operating twenty- 
four hours out of twenty-four, are abnormal and where, because 
of public necessity or of technical reasons (such as molten metal), 
the twenty-four hours must be divided into two shifts of twelve 
hours or three shifts of eight, they should by law be divided into 
three of eight. 

, LABOR CONDITIONS ABNORMAL 


Safety conditions are abnormal when, through unguarded 
machinery, poisons, electrical voltage or otherwise, the workers 
are subjected to unnecessary hazards of life and limb, and all 
such occupations should come under governmental regulation 
and control. 

Home life is abnormal when tenement manufacture is carried 
on in the household. It is a serious menace to health, education 
and childhood, and should, therefore, be entirely prohibited. 
Temporary construction camps are abnormal homes and should 
be subjected to governmental sanitary regulation. 

The premature employment of children is abnormal and 
should be prohibited; so also the employment of women in manu- 
facturing, commerce or other trades where work compels stand- 
ing constantly, and also any employment of women in such trades 
for a period of at least eight weeks at time of childbirth. 

Our aim should be to secure conditions which will tend every- 
where toward regular industry and will do away with the necessity 
for rush periods, followed by out of work seasons, which put so 
severe a strain on wage workers. : 

It is abnormal for any industry to throw back upon the com- 
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munity the human wreckage due to wear and tear, and the haz- 
ards of sickness, accident, invalidism, involuntary unemployment 
and old age should be provided for through insurance. This 
should be made a charge in whole or in part upon industries, 
the employer, the employe and perhaps the people at large, to 
contribute severally in some degree. 

Wherever such standards are not met by given establishments, 
by given industries, are unprovided for by a legislature or are 
balked by unenlightened courts, the workers are in jeopardy, the 
progressive employer is penalized and the community pays a 
heavy cost in lessened efficiency and in misery. What Germany 
has done in the way of old age pensions or insurance should be - 
studied by us and the system adapted to our uses, with whatever 
modifications are rendered necessary by our different ways of life 
and habits of thought. 


BALLOT NECESSARY FOR WOMEN 


Workingwomen have the same need to combine for protec- 
tion that workingmen have; the ballot is as necessary for one class 
as for the other; we do not believe that with the two sexes there 
is identity of function; but we do believe that there should be 
equality of right and therefore we favor woman suffrage. Surely 8 
if women could vote they would strengthen the hands of those . 
who are endeavoring to deal in efficient fashion with evils such 
as the white slave traffic; evils which can in part be dealt with 
nationally, but which in large part can be reached only by de- 
termined local action, such as insisting on the widespread publica- 
tion of names of the owners, the landlords, of houses used for 
_ immoral purposes. 

No people are more vitally interested than workingmen and 
working women in questions affecting the public health. The 
pure food law must be strengthened and efficiency enforced. In 
the national government one department should be intrusted with 
all the agencies relating to the public health, from the enforce- 
ment of the pure food law to the administration of quarantine. 
This department, through its special health service, would co- 
operate intelligently with the various state and municipal bodies 
established for the same end. There would be no discrimination __ 
against or for any one set of therapeutic sees against ¢ or for es 
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any one school of medicine or system of healing; the aim would 
_ be merely to secure under one administrative body efficient sani- 
tary regulation in the interest of the people as a whole. 


MAKES PLEA FOR THE FARMER 


There is no body of our people whose interests are more 
inextricably interwoven with the interests of all the people than 
is the case with the farmers. The country life commission should 
be revived with greatly increased powers; its abandonment was 
a severe blow to the interests of our people. The welfare of the 
farmer is a basic need of this nation. It is the men from the 
farm who in the past have taken the lead in every great movement 
within this nation, whether in time of war or in time of peace. 
It is well to have our cities prosper, but it is not well if they 
prosper at the expense of the country. 

I am glad to say that in many sections of our country there 
has been extraordinary revival of recent years in intelligent in- 
terest in and work for those who live in the open country. In 
_ this movement the lead must be taken by the farmers themselves ; 
but our people as a whole, through their governmental agencies, 
should back the farmers. Everything possible should be done 
to better the economic condition of the farmer, and also to in- 
crease the social value of the life of the farmer, the farmer’s 
wife and their children. The burdens of labor and loneliness 
bear heavily on the women in the country ; their welfare should be 
the especial concern of all of us. Everything possible should be 
done to make life in the country profitable so as to be attractive 
from the economic standpoint, and also to give an outlet among 
farming people for those forms of activity which now tend to 
make life in the cities especially desirable for ambitious men and 
women. There should be just the same chance to live as full, 
as well rounded, and as highly useful lives in the SES as in 
the city. 


TO MAKE FARMS MORE PRODUCTIVE 


The government must co-operate with the farmer to make 
the farm more productive. There must be no skinning of the soil. 
- The farm should be left to the farmer’s son in petter and not ~ 


__worse, condition because of its cultivation. Moreover, every in- 


_ vention ene impr ovement, every discovery and economy should 
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be at the service of the farmer in the work of production; and, in 
addition, he should be helped to co-operate in business fashion 
with his fellows, so that the money paid by the consumer for the 
product of the soil shall to as large a degree as possible go into 
the pockets of the man who raised that product from the soil. 

So long as the farmer leaves co-operative activities with their 
profit sharing to the city man of business, so long will the founda- 
tion of wealth be undermined and the comforts of enlightenment 
be impossible in the country communities. In every respect the 
nation has to learn the lesson of efficiency in production and 
distribution, and of avoidance of waste and destruction; we must 
develop and improve instead of exhausting our resources. It _ 
is entirely possible by improvement in production, in the avoid- 
ance of waste and in business methods on the part of the farmer 
to give him an increased income from his farm, while at the same 
time reducing to the consumer the price of the articles raised 
on the farm. 

Important although education is everywhere, it has a special 
importance in the country. The country school must fit the 
country life; in the country, as elsewhere, education must be 
hitched up with life. The country church and the country 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Christian associations have 
great parts to play. The farmers must own and work their own 
land; steps must be taken at once to put a stop to the tendency 
toward absentee landlordism and tenant farming; this is one of 
the most imperative duties confronting the nation. The question 
of rural banking and rural credits is also of immediate im- 
portance. 


TO CONTROL, BUT NOT STRANGLE 


The present conditions of business cannot be accepted as satis- 
factory. There are too many who do not prosper enough, and 
of the few who prosper greatly there are certainly some whose 
- prosperity does not mean well for the country. Rational pro- 
gressives, no matter how radical, are well aware that nothing 
the government can do will make some men prosper, and we 
heartily approve the prosperity, no matter how great, of any 
man, if it comes as an incident to rendering service to the com- 
munity ; but we wish to shape conditions so that a greater num- 
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ber of the small men who are decent, industrious and energetic 
shall be able to succeed, and so that the big man who is dishonest 
shall not be allowed to succeed at all. 


Our aim is to control business, not to strangle it—and, above 
all, not to continue a policy of make believe strangle toward big 
concerns that do evil and constant menace toward both big and 
little concerns that do well. Our aim is to promote prosperity 
and then see to its proper division. We do not believe that any 
good comes to any one by a policy which means destruction to 
prosperity ; for in such cases it is not possible to divide it because 
of the very obvious fact that there is nothing to divide. We 
wish to control big business so as to secure among other things 
good wages for the wage workers and reasonable prices for the 
consumers. 

WOULD STOP WAGE CUTTING 


Wherever in any business the prosperity of the business man 
is obtained by lowering the wages of his workmen and charging 
an excess price to the consumers we wish to interfere and stop 
such practices. We will not submit to that kind of prosperity 
any more than we will submit to prosperity obtained by swindling 
investors or getting unfair advantages over business rivals. But 
it is obvious that unless the business is prosperous the wage 
workers employed therein will be badly paid and the consumers 
badly served. 

Therefore, not merely as a matter of justice to the business 
man, but from the standpoint of the self-interested of the wage 
worker and consumer, we desire that business shall prosper ; but it 
should be so supervised as to make prosperity also take the shape 
of good wages to the wage worker and reasonable prices to the 
consumer, while investors and business rivals are insured just 
treatment and the farmer, the man who tills the soil, is protected 
as sedulously as the wage worker himself. 


METHODS OF OTHERS CONDEMNED 


Unfortunately, those dealing with the subject have tended to 
divide into two camps, each as unwise as the other. One camp has 
fixed its eyes only on the need of prosperity, loudly announcing 
that our attention must be confined to securing it in bulk, and 


a 
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that the division must be left to take care of itself. This is 
merely the plan, already tested and found wanting, of giving 

_ prosperity to the big men on top and trusting to their mercy to 
let something leak through to the mass of their countrymen 
below—which, in effect, means that there shall be no attempt to 
regulate the ferocious scramble in which greed and cunning reap 
the largest rewards. 

The other side has fixed its eyes purely on the injustices of dis- 
tribution, omitting all consideration of the need of having some- 
thing to distribute, and advocates action which, it is true, would 
abolish most of the inequalities of the distribution of prosperity, 
but only by the unfortunately simple process of abolishing the 
prosperity itself. This means merely that conditions are to be 
evened, not up, but down, so that all shall stand on a common 
level, where nobody has any prosperity at all. The task of the 
wise radical must be.to refuse to be misled by either set of false 
advisers ; he must both favor and promote the agencies that make 
for prosperity, and at the same time see to it that these agencies 
are so used as to be primarily of service to the average man. 


ANTITRUST LAW HELD INADEQUATE 


Again, and again while I was president, from 1902 to 1908, 
I pointed out that under the antitrust law alone it was neither 
possible to put a stop to business abuses nor possible to secure 
the highest efficiency in the service rendered by business to the 
general public. The antitrust law must be kept on our statue 
books, and, as hereafter shown, must be rendered more effective 
in the cases where it is applied. But to treat the antitrust law 
as an adequate, or as by itself a wise, measure of relief and bet- 
terment.is a sign not of progress but of toryism and reaction. 
It has been of benefit so far as it has implied the recognition of 
a real and great evil, and the at least sporadic application of 
the principle that all men alike must obey the law. But as.a sole 
remedy, universally applicable, it has in actual practice com- 
pletely broken down; as now applied it works more mischief than 
benefit. It represents the waste. of effort—always damaging to 
a community—which arises from the attempt to meet new con- 
ditions by the application of outworn remedies instead of fear- 


lessly and in common sense fashion facing the new conditions —_— 
mehr ee oa le 


ie 
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and devismg the new remedies which alone can work effectively 


for good. 
WOULD STOP ALL INDUSTRY 


The antitrust law, if interpreted as the Baltimore platform 
demands it shall be interpreted, would apply to every agency by 
which not merely industrial but agricultural business is carried 
on in this country; under such an interpretation it ought in 
theory to be applied universally, in which case practically all 
industries would stop; as a matter of fact, it is utterly out of 
the question to enforce it universally, and when enforced sporadi- 
cally it causes continual unrest, puts the country at a disadvan- 
tage with its trade competitors in international commerce, 
hopelessly puzzles honest business men and honest farmers as 
to what their rights are, and yet, as has just been shown in the 
cases of the Standard Oil and the tobacco trust, it is no real 
check on the great trusts at which it was in theory aimed, and 
indeed operates to their benefit. Moreover, if we are to com- 
pete with other nations in the markets of the world as well as 
to develop our own material civilization at home we must utilize 
those forms of industrial organization that are indispensable to 
the highest industrial productivity and efficiency. 


: - QUOTES PRESIDENT VAN HISE 

An important volume entitled “Concentration and Control” 
has just been issued by President Charles R. Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin. The University of Wisconsin has been 
more influential than any other agency in making Wisconsin what 
it has become, a laboratory for wise social and industrial experi- 
ment in the betterment of conditions. President Van Hise is 
one of those thoroughgoing but sane and intelligent radicals 
from whom much of leadership is to be expected in such a matter. 
_ The subtitle of his book shows that his endeavor is to turn 
the attention of his countrymen toward practically solving the 
trust problem of the United States. In his preface he states that 
__ his aim is to suggest a way to gain the economic advantages of 
¥ __ the concentration of industry, and at the same time to guard the 
_ interests of the public and to assist in the rule of enlightenment, 
_-Yeason, fair play, mutual consideration and toleration. In sum 
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he shows that unrestrained competition as an economic principle 
has become too destructive to be permitted to exist and that the 
small men must be allowed to co-operate under penalty of suc- 
cumbing before their big competitors, and yet such co-operation, — 
vitally necessary to the small man, is criminal under the present ~ 
law. He says: 

PROSECUTION MATTER OF CHANCE 


“With the alternative before the business men of co-operation 
or failure, we may be sure that they will co-operate. Since the 
law is violated by practically every group of men engaged in 
trade from one end of the country to the other, they do not feel 
that in combining they are doing a moral wrong. The selection 
of the individual or corporation for prosecution depends upon 
the arbitrary choice of the attorney-general, perhaps somewhat 
influenced by the odium which attaches to some of the violators of 
the law. They all take their chance, hoping that the blow will 
fall elsewhere. With general violation and sporadic enforcement — 
of an impracticable law, we cannot hope that our people will 
gain respect for it. 

“In conclusion, there is presented as the solution of the diffi- 
culties of the present industrial situation, concentration, co-opera- 
tion and control. Through concentration we may have the econ- 
omic advantages coming from magnitude of operations. Through 
co-operation we may limit the wastes of the competitive system. 
Through control by commission we may secure freedom for fair 
competition, elimination of unfair practices, conservation of our 
natural resources, fair wages, good social conditions and reason- 
able prices. 

: CAN’T RESIST WORLDWIDE MOVE 


“Concentration and co-operation in industry in order to 
secure efficiency is a worldwide movement. The United States 
cannot resist it. If we isolate ourselves and insist upon the sub- 
division of industry below the highest economic efficiency and do 
not allow co-operation, we shall be defeated in the world’s mar- 
kets. We cannot adopt an economic system less efficient than our 
great competitors, Germany, England, France and Austria. 
Either we must modify our present obsolete laws regarding con- 
centration and co- nope on so as to conform with the world 
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movement, or else fall behind in the race for the world’s 
markets. 

“Concentration and co-operation are conditions imperatively 
essential for industrial, advance, but if we allow concentration 
and co-operation there must be control, in order to protect the 
people, and adequate control is possible only through the ad- 
ministrative commission. Hence concentration, co-operation and 
control are the key words for a scientific solution of the mighty 
industrial problem which now confronts this nation.” 


SEES NO REMEDY BY DEMOCRATS 


In his main thesis, President Van Hise is unquestionably right. 
The democratic platform offers nothing in the way of remedy 
for present industrial conditions except, first, the enforcement 
of the antitrust law in a fashion which, if words mean anything, 


~ means bringing business to a standstill; and, second, the insistence 


upon an archaic construction of the states’ rights doctrine in 


thus dealing with interstate commerce—an insistence which, in 
the first place, is the most flagrant possible violation of the con- 
stitution to which the members of the Baltimore convention assert 
their devotion, and which, in the next place, nullifies and makes 


-an empty pretense of their first statement. The proposals of 


the platform are so conflicting and so absurd that it is hard to 
imagine how any attempt could be made in good faith to carry 
them out; but if such attempt were sincerely made it could only 
produce industrial chaos. Were such an attempt made, every 
man who acts honestly would have something to fear, and yet 
no great adroit criminal able to command the advice of the best 
corporation lawyers would have much to fear. 


REVERSE ACTION DEMANDED 


What is needed is action directly the reverse of that thus 
confusedly indicated. We progressives stand for the rights of 
the people. When these rights can best be secured by insistence 
upon states’ rights, then we are for states’ rights; when they — 
can best be secured by insistence upon national rights, then we 
are for national rights. . Interstate commerce can be effectively 


controlled only by the nation. The states cannot control it 


_ under the constitution, and to amend the constitution by giving 
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them control of it would amount to a dissolution of the 


government. 
The worst of the big trusts have always endeavored to keep 


alive the feeling in favor of having the states themselves, and 


not the nation, attempt to do this work, because they know that 
in the long run such effort would be ineffective. There is no 
surer way to prevent all successful effort to deal with the trusts 
than to insist that they be dealt with by the states rather than 
by the nation, or to create a conflict between the states and the 
nation on the subject. The well meaning ignorant man who 
advances such a proposition does as much damage as if he were 
hired by the trusts themselves, for he is playing ee game of 
every big. crooked corporation in the countrys = = 

The only effective way in which to regulate the trusts is 


through the exercise of the collective power of our people as a- 


whole through the governmental agencies established by the con- 
stitution for this very purpose. Grave injustice is done by the 
congress when it fails to give the national government complete 
power in this matter, and still graver injustice by the federal 
courts when they endeavor in any way to pare down the right 
of the people collectively to act in this matter as they deem wise; 
such conduct does itself tend to cause the creation of a twilight 
zone in which neither the nation nor the states have power. 


ADOPTED BY FEDERAL COURTS 


Fortunately, the federal courts have more and more of recent 
years tended to adopt the true doctrine, which is that all these 
matters are to be settled by the people themselves, and that’ the 
conscience of the people, and not the preferences of any servants 
of the people, is to be the standard in deciding what action shall 
be taken by the people. As Lincoln phrased it: ‘The [question] 
of national power and state rights as a principle is no other than 


the principle of generality and locality. Whatever concerns the 
whole should be confided to the whole—to the general govern- 


ment; while whatever concerns only the state should be left 
exclusively to the state.” 


NO HOPE IN ANTITRUST LAW 


It is utterly hopeless to attempt to contro] the trusts merely _ 
by the antitrust law or by any-law the same in principle, no 
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matter what the modifications may be in detail. In the first 
place these great corporations cannot possibly be controlled 
merely by a succession of lawsuits. The administrative branch 
of the government must exercise such control. The preposter- 
ous failure of the Commerce court has shown that only damage 
comes from the effort to substitute judicial for administrative 
control of great corporations. In the next place a loosely drawn 
law which promises to do everything would reduce business to 
complete ruin if it were not also so drawn as to accomplish almost 
nothing. 

As construed by the democratic platform the antitrust law 
would, if it could be enforced, abolish all business of any size 
or any efficiency. The promise thus to apply and construe the 
law would undoubtedly be broken, but the mere fitful effort 
thus to apply it would do no good whatever, would accomplish 
widespread harm and would bring all trust legislation into con- 
tempt. Contrast what has actually been accomplished under the 
interstate commerce law with what has actually been accomplished 
under the antitrust law. : 

The first has, on the whole, worked in a highly efficient man- 
ner and achieved real and great results, and it promises to 
achieve even greater results (although I firmly believe that 
if the power of the commissioners grows greater it will be 
necessary to make them and their superior, the president, even 
more completely responsible to the people for their acts). The 
second has occasionally done good, has usually. accomplished 


| nothing, has generally left the worst conditions wholly un- 


changed and has been responsible for a considerable amount 
of downright and positive evil. 


FOR AN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 


What is needed is the application to all industrial concerns 
and all co-operating interests engaged in interstate commerce in ~ 
which there is either monopoly or control of the market of the 


_ principles on which we have gone in regulating transportation 
concerns engaged in such commerce. The antitrust law should 
be kept on the statute books and strengthened so as to make it 


genuinely and thoroughly effective against every big concern 
_ tending to monopoly or guilty of antisocial practices. 
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At the same time a national industrial commission should be 
created which should have complete power to regulate and con- 
trol all the great industrial concerns engaged in interstate 
business—which practically means all of them in this country. 
This commission should exercise over these industrial concerns. 
like powers to those exercised over the railways by the interstate 
commerce commission and over the national banks by the comp- 
troller of the currency, and additional powers if found necessary. 
The establishment of such a commission would enable us to 
punish the individual rather than merely the corporation, just 
as we now do the banks, where the aim of the government is 
not to close the bank but to bring to justice personally any, 
bank official who has gone wrong. 


SHOULD DEAL WITH ALL ABUSES 


This commission should deal with all the abuses of the trusts 
—all the abuses such as those developed by the government suit 
against the Standard Oil and tobacco trusts—as the interstate 
commerce commission now deals with rebates. It should have 
complete power to make the capitalization absolutely honest 
and put a stop to all stock watering. Such supervision over the 
issuance of corporate securities would put a stop to exploitation 
of the people by dishonest capitalists desiring to declare divi- 
dends on watered securities and would open this kind of indus- 
trial property to ownership by the people at large. It should 
have free excess to the books of each corporation and power 
to find out exactly how it treats its employes, its rivals and 
the general public. 

It should have power to compel the unsparing publiene 
of all the acts of any corporation which goes wrong. The 
regulation should be primarily under the administrative branch 
of the government and not by lawsuit. It should prohibit and 
effectively punish monopoly achieved through wrong, and also 
actual wrongs done by industrial corporations which are not 
monopolies, such as the artificial raising of prices, the artificial - 
restriction on productivity, the elimination of competition by 
unfair or predatory practices and the like; leaving industrial 
organizations free within the limits of fair and honest dealing 
to promote through the inherent efficiency of organization the 
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power of the United States as a competitive nation among 
nations, and the greater abundance at home that will come to 
our people from that power wisely exercised. 


PROSECUTION TO BE AVOIDED 


Any corporation voluntarily coming under the commission 
should not be prosecuted under the antitrust law as long as it 
obeys in good faith the orders of the commission. The com- 
mission should be able to interpret in advance to any honest 
man asking the interpretation, what he may do and what he 
may not do in carrying on a legitimate bsuiness. Any corpora- 
tion not coming under the commission should be exposed to 
prosecution unde the antitrust law, and any corporation violat- 
ing the orders of the commission should also at once become 
exposed to such prosecution; and when such a prosecution is. 
successful it should be the duty of the commission to see that 
the decree of the court is put into effect completely and in good 
faith, so that the combination is absolutely broken up, and is 
not allowed to come together again, nor the constituent parts 
thereof permitted to do business save under the conditions laid 
down by the commission. 


SEES SCANDAL IN STANDARD OIL CASE 


This last provision would prevent the repetition of such 
gross scandals as those attendant upon the present administra- 
tion’s prosecution of the Standard Oil and the tobacco trusts. 
The Supreme court of the United States in condemning these 
two trusts to dissolution used language of unsparing severity 
concerning their actions. But the decree was carried out in 
such a manner as to turn into a farce this bitter condemnation 
of the criminals by the highest court in the country. Not one 
particle of benefit to the community at large was gained; on 
the contrary, the prices went up to consumers, independent 
competitors were placed in greater jeopardy than ever before, 
and the possessions of the wrongdoers greatly appreciated in 
value. 

There never was a more flagrant travesty of justice, never 
an instance in which wealthy wrongdoers benefited more con- 

spiciously by a law which was supposed to be aimed at them, 
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and which, undoubtedly, would have brought about severe punish- 
ment of less wealthy wrongdoers. 


DEEMS HIS PROPOSAL DEFINITE 


The progressive proposal is definite. It is practicable. We 
promise nothing that we cannot carry out. We promise nothing 
which will jeopardize honest business. We promise adequate 
control of all big business and the stern suppression of the 
evils connected with big business, and this promise we can abso- 
lutely keep. Our proposal is to help honest business activity, 
however extensive, and to see that it is rewarded with fair re- 
turns so that there may be no oppression either of business 
men or of the common people. We propose to make it worth 
while for our business men to develop the most efficient business 
agencies for use in international trade, for it is to the interest 
of our whole people that we should do well in international 
business. But we propose to make those business agencies do 
complete justice to our own people. 


ONLY HOPE FOR THE HONEST MAN 


Every dishonest business man will unquestionably prefer 
either the programme of the republican convention or the pro- 
gramme of the democratic convention to our proposal, because 
neither of these programmes means or can mean what it purports 
to mean. But every honest business man, big: or little, should 
support the progressive programme, and it is the one and only 
programme ‘which offers real hope to all our people, for it 
is the only programme under which the government can be 
used with real efficiency to see justice done by the big corporation 
alike to the wage earners it employs, to the small rivals with — 
whom it competes, to the investors who purchase its securities 
and to the consumers who purchase its products, orto the 
general public which it ought to serve, as well as to the business 
man himself. 

We favor co-operation in business and ask only that it be car- 
ried on in a spirit of honesty and fairness. We are against crooked 

_business, big or little; we are in favor of honest business, big — 


or little. We propose to penalize conduct and not size. But — : 
all very big business, even though honestly conducted, is fraught _ 


with such potentiality of menace that there should be thorough- feng 
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going governmental control over it, so that its efficiency in 
promoting prosperity at home and increasing the power of the 
nation in international commerce may be maintained, and at the 
same time fair play insured to the wage workers, the small 
business competitors, the investors and the general public. 
Wherever it is practicable we propose to preserve competition ; 
but where, under modern conditions, competition has been elimi- 
nated and cannot be successfully restored, then the government 
must step in and itself supply the needed control on behalf of 
the people as a whole. 


MUST EXTEND FOREIGN TRADE 


It is imperative to the welfare of our people that we enlarge 
and extend our foreign commerce. We are pre-eminently fitted 
to do this because as a people we have developed high skill in 
the art of manufacturing; our business men are strong execu- 
tives, strong organizers. In every way possible our federal 
government should co-operate in this important matter. 

Any one who has had opportunity to study and observe first 
hand Germany’s course in this respect must realize that their policy 
of co-operation between government and business has in compara- 
tively few years made them a leading competitor for the commerce 
of the world. It should be remembered that they are doing this on 
a national scale and with large units of business, while the demo- 
crats would have us believe that we should do it with small units of 
business, which would be controlled, not by the national govern- 
ment, but by forty-nine conflicting state sovereignties. Such a 
policy is utterly out of keeping with the progress of the times 
and. gives our great commercial rivals in Europe—hungry for 
international markets—golden opportunities of which they are 
rapidly taking advantage. 

HINT TO LEGITIMATE BUSINESS 


I very much wish that legitimate business would no longer per- 
mit itself to be frightened by the outcries of illegitimate business 
into believing that they have any community of interest. 
Legitimate business ought to understand that its interests 
are jeopardized when they are confounded with those of 
illegitimate business; and the later, whenever threatened 
_ with just control, always tries to persuade the former that it 
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also is endangered. As a mater of fact, if legitimate business 
can only be persuaded to look cool-headedly into our proposition 
it is bound to support us. 

There are a number of lesser, but still important, ways of 
improving our business situation. It is not necessary to enumer- 
ate all of them; but I desire to allude to two, which can be 
adopted forthwith. Our patent laws should be remodeled; 
patents can secure ample royalties to inventors without our 
permitting them to be tools of monopoly or shut out from 
general use; and a parcels post, on the zone principle, should 
be established. 


BELIEVES IN TARIFF PRINCIPLE 


I believe in a protective tariff, but I believe in it as a princi- 
ple, approached from the standpoint of the interests of the whole 
people, and not as a bundle of preferences to be given to favored 
individuals. In my opinion the American people favor the 
principle of a protective tariff, but they desire such a tariff to 
be established primarily in the interests of the wage worker 
and the consumer. The chief opposition to our tariff at the 
present, moment comes from the general conviction that certain 
interests have been improperly favored by overprotection. I 
agree with this view. The commercial and industrial experience 
of this country has demonstrated the wisdom of the protective 
policy, but it has also demonstrated that in the application of 
that policy certain clearly recognized abuses have developed. 


METHOD REQUIRES REVISION 


It is not merely the tariff that should be revised, but the 
method of tariff making and of tariff administration. Wherever 
nowadays an industry is to be protected it should be on the 
theory that such protection will serve to keep up the wages 
and the standard of living of the wage worker in that industry 
with full regard for the interest of the consumer. To accom- 
plish this the tariff to be levied should as nearly as is scientifically 
possible approximate the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad. This differential is chiefly, if not 
wholly, in labor cost. No duty should be permitted to stand 
as regards any industry unless the workers receive their full 
share of the benefits of that duty. In other words, there is 
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no warrant for protection unless a legitimate share of the 
benefits gets into the pay envelope of the wage worker. 

The practice of undertaking a general revision of all the 
schedules at one time and of securing information as to condi- 
tions in the different industries and as to rates of duty desired 
chiefly from those engaged in the industries, who themselves 
benefit directly from the rates they propose, has been demon- 
strated to be not. only iniquitous, but futile. It has afforded 
opportunity for practically all of the abuses which have crept 
into our tariff making and our tariff administration. The 
day of the log rolling tariff must end. The progressive thought 
of the country has recognized this fact for several years and 
the time has come when all genuine progressives should insist 
upon a thorough and radical change in the method of tariff 
making. 

TARIFF COMMISSION IS WANTED 


The first step should be the creation of a permanent com- 
mission of nonpartisan experts, whose business shall be to study 
scientifically all phases of tariff making and of tariff effects. 
This commission should be large enough to cover all the different 
and widely varying branches of American industry. It should 
have ample powers to enable it to secure exact and reliable 
information. It should have authority to examine closely all 
correlated subjects, such as the effect of any given duty on 
the consumers of the article on which the duty is levied—that 
is, it should directly consider the question as to what any duty 
costs the people in the price of living. It should examine into 
the wages and conditions of labor and life of the workmen in 
any industry, so as to insure our refusing protection to any 
industry unless the showing as regards the share labor receives 
therefrom is satisfactory. This commission would be wholly 
different from the present unsatisfactory tariff board, which 
was created under a provision of law which failed to give it 
the powers indispensable if it was to do the work it should do. 


WOULD STUDY GERMAN EXPERIENCE 


It will be well for us to study the experience of Germany in 
considering this question. The German tariff commission has 
_ proved conclusively the efficiency and wisdom of this method 


~ 
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of handling tariff questions. The reports of a permanent, 
expert and nonpartisan tariff commission would at once strike 
a most powerful blow against the chief iniquity of the old 
log-rolling method of tariff making. One of the principal 
difficulties with the old method has been that it was impossible 
for the public generally, and especially for those members of 
congress not directly connected with the committees handling 
a tariff bill, to secure anything like adequate and impartial 
information on the particular subjects under consideration. 

The reports of such a tariff commission would at once 
correct this evil and furnish to the general public full, complete 
and disinterested information on every subject treated in the 
tariff bill. ~With such reports it would no longer be possible 
to construct a tariff bill in secret or to jam it through either 
_ house of congress without the fullest and most illuminating 
discussion. The path of the tariff “joker” would be rendered 
infinitely difficult. 

As a further means of disrupting the old, crooked, log- 
rolling method of tariff making all future revisions of the 
tariff should be made schedule by schedule as changing conditions 
may require. Thus a great obstacle will be thrown in the way 
of the trading of votes which has marked so scandalously the 
enactment of every tariff bill of recent years. The tariff com- 
mission should render reports at the call of congress or of 
either branch of congress and to the president. Under the 
constitution congress is the tariff making power. 

It should not be the purpose in creating a tariff commission 
to take anything away from this power of congress, but rather 
to afford a wise means of giving to congress the widest and 


most scientific assistance possible, and of furnishing it and. 


the public wtih the fullest disinterested information. Only 
by this means can the tariff be taken out of politics. The 
creation of such a permanent tariff commission and the adoption 
of the policy of schedule by schedule revision will do more to 
accomplish this highly desired object than any other means 
yet devised. 

CRITICISES DEMOCRATIC POLICY 


The democratic platform declares for a tariff for revenue 
_ only, asserting that a protective tariff is unconstitutional. To 
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say that a protective tariff is unconstitutional, as the democratic 
platform insists, is only excusable on a theory of the constitution 
which would make it unconstitutional to legislate in any shape 
sor way for the betterment of social and industrial conditions. 
The abolition of the protective tariff or the substitution for it 
of a tariff for revenue only, as proposed by the democratic 
platform, would plunge this country into the most widespread 
industrial depression we have ever seen, and this depression 
would continue for an indefinite period. 

There is no hope from the standpoint of our people from 
action such as the democrats propose. The one and only chance 
to secure stable and favorable business conditions in this country, 
while at the same time guaranteeing fair play to farmer, con- 
sumer, business man and wage worker, lies in the creation of 
such a commission as I herein advocate. Only by such a com- 
mission and only by such activities of the commission will it 
be possible for us to get a reasonably quick revision of the tariff 
schedule by schedule—a revision which shall be downward and 
not upward, and at the same time secure a square deal not 
merely to the manufacturer but to the wage worker and to the 
general consumer. 


LIVING COST GREAT QUESTION 


There can be no more important question than the high 
cost of living necessities. The main purpose of the progressive 
movement is to place the American people in possession of 
their birthright, to secure for all the American people unob- 
structed access to the fountains of measureless prosperity which 
their Creator offers them. We in this country are blessed with 
great natural resources, and our men and women have a very 
high standard of intelligence and of industrial capacity. Surely, 
such being the case, we cannot permanently support conditions 
under with each family finds it increasingly difficult to secure 
the necessaries of life and a fair share of its comforts through ~ 
the earnings of its members. 

The cost of living in this country has risen during the 
last few years out of all proportion to the increase in the rate 
of most salaries and wages; the same situation confronts alike 

_ the majority of wage-workers, small business men, small pro- 
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fessional men, the clerks, the doctors, clergymen. Now, grave 
though the problem is, there is one way to make it graver, 
and that it to deal with it insincerely, to advance false remedies, 
to promise the impossible. Our opponents, republicans and 
democrats alike, propose to deal with it in this way. 

The republicans in their platform promise an inquiry into 
the facts. Most certainly there should be such inquiry. But 
the way the present administration has failed to keep its promises 
in the past, and the rank dishonesty of action on the part 
of the Penrose-Barnes-Guggenheim national convention, makes 
their every promise worthless. 


FREE TRADE NOT A REMEDY 


The democratic platform affects to find the entire cause 
of the high cost of living in the tariff and promises to remedy 
it by free trade, especially free trade in the necessaries of life. 
In the first place, this attitude ignores the patent fact that 
the problem is world wide, that everywhere, in England and 
France, as in Germany and Japan, it appears with greater or 
less severity; that in England, for instance, it has become a 
very severe problem, although neither the tariff can nor, save 
to a small degree, the trusts can there have any possible effect 
upon the situation. In the second place, the democratic plat- 
form, if it is sincere, must mean that all duties will be taken off 
the products of the farmer. Yet most certainly we cannot afford 
to have the farmer struck down. 


The welfare of the tiller of the soil is as important as the 
welfare of the wage-worker himself, and we must sedulously 
guard both. The farmer, the producer of the necessities of 
life, can himself live only if he raises these necessities for a 
profit. On the other hand, the consumer must have that farmer’s 
product in order to live, must be allowed to purchase it at the 
‘lowest cost that can give the farmer his profit, and everything 
possible must be done to eliminate any middleman whose function 
does not tend to increase the cheapness of distribution of the 
product; and, moreover, everything must be done to stop all 
speculating, all gambling with the bread basket which has even 
the slightest deleterious effect upon the producer and consumer, 
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AIMS TO ELIMINATE MIDDLEMAN 


There must be legislation which will bring about a closer 
business relationship between the farmer and the consumer. 
Recently experts in the agricultural department have figured 
that nearly 50 per cent of the price for agricultural products 
paid by the consumer goes into the pockets, not of the farmer, 
but of various middlemen, and it is probable that over half. of 
what is thus paid to middlemen is needless, can be saved by 
wise business methods (introduced through both law and custom) 
and can therefore be returned to the farmer and the consumer. 
Through the proposed interstate industrial commission we can 
effectively do away with any arbitrary control by combinations 
of the necessities of life. 

Furthermore, the governments of the nation and of the 
several states must combine in doing everything they can to 
make the farmer’s business profitable, so that he shall get more 
out of the soil and enjoy better business facilities for marketing 
what he thus gets. In this manner his return will be increased 
while the price to the consumer is diminished. The elimination 
of the middleman by agricultural exchanges and by the use 
of improved businéss methods generally, the development of 
good roads, the reclamation of arid lands and swamp lands, 
the improvement in the productivity of farms, the encourage- 
ment of all agencies which tend to bring people back to the 
soil and to make country life more interesting as well as more 
profitable—all these movements wil help not only the farmer, 
but the man who consumes the farmer’s products. 


TO SCRUTINIZE EVERY SCHEDULE 


There is urgent need of nonpartisan expert examination 
into any tariff schedule which seems to increase the cost of 
living, and, unless the increase thus caused is more than counter- 
vailed by the benefit to the class of the community which actually 
receives the protection, it must, of course, mean that that par- 
ticular duty must be reduced. The system of levying tariff 
for the protection and encouragement of American industry 
so as to secure higher wages and better conditions of life for 
American laborers must never be perverted so as to operate 
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for the impoverishment of those whom it was intended to benefit. 
But, in any event, the effect of the tariff on the cost of living 


is slight; any householder can satisfy himself of this fact by. 


considering the increase in price of articles, like milk and eggs, 
where the influence of both the tariff and the trusts is negligible. 

No conditions have been shown which warrant us in believing 
that the abolition of the protective tariff as a whole would 
bring any substantial beenfit to the consumer, while it would 
certainly cause unheard of immediate disaster to all wage- 


workers, all business men, and all farmers, and in all probability © 


would immediatley lower the standard of living here. In order 
to show the utter futility of the belief that the abolition of 
the tariff and the establishment of free trade would remedy the 
condition complained of, all that is necessary is to look at the 
course of industrial events in England and in Germany during 
the last thirty years, the former under free trade, the latter 
under a protective system. During these thirty years it is a 
matter of common knowledge that Germany has forged ahead 
relatively to England, and this not only as regards the em- 


ployers, but as regards the wage earners—in short, as. 


regards all members of the industrial classes. Doubt- 
less many causes have combined to produce this result; 
it is not to be ascribed to the tariff alone, but, on the other 
hand, it is evident that it could not have come about if a pro- 
tective tariff were even a chief cause among many other causes 
of the high cost of living. 


ABSOLVES THE TRUSTS IN PART 


It is also asserted that the trusts are responsible for the 
high cost of living. I have no question that, as regards certain 
trusts, this is true. I also have no question that it will continue 
to be true just as long as the country confines itself to acting 
as the Baltimore platform demands that we act. This demand 
is, in effect, for the states and national government to make 
the futile attempt to exercise forty-nine sovereign and con- 
flictng authorities in the effort jointly to suppress the trusts, 
while at the same time the national government refuses to 
exercise proper control over them. There will be no diminution 


in the cost of trust made articles as lene as our ‘government 


el 
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attempts the impossible task of restoring flintlock conditions 
of business sixty years ago by trusting only to a succession 
of lawsuits under the antitrust law—a method which it has 
been definitely shown usually results to the benefit of any big 
concern which really ought to be dissolved, but which causes 
disturbance and distress to multitudes of smaller concerns. 
Trusts which increase production—unless they do it waste- 
fully, as in certain forms of mining and lumbering—cannot 
permanently increase the cost of living; it is the trusts which 
limit production, or which, without limiting production, take ~ 
advantage of the lack of governmental control and eliminate 
competition by combining to control the market, that cause 
an increase in the cost of living. There should be established 
at once, as I have elsewhere said, under the national government, 
an interstate industrial commission, which should exercise full 
supervision over the big industrial concerns doing an interstate 
business into which an element of monopoly enters. Where 
these concerns deal with the necessaries of life the commission 
should not shrink, if the necessity is proved, of going to the 


extent of exercising regulatory control over the conditions that 


create or determine monopoly prices. 


WRONG TAXATION ONE CAUSE 


By such action we shall certainly be able to remove the 
element of contributory causation on the part of the trusts 
and the tariff toward the high cost of living. There will remain 
many other elements. Wrong taxation, including failure to 
tax swollen inheritances and unused land and other natural 
resources held for speculative purposes, is one of these elements. 
The modern tendency to leave the country for the town is 


- another element; and exhaustion of the soil and poor methods 


of raising and marketing the products of the soil make up 


another element, as I have already shown. Another element 


is that of waste and extravagance, individual and national. No 
laws which the wit of man can devise will avail to make the 


community prosperous if the average individual lives in such 


fashion that his expenditures always exceed his income. 
- National extravagance—that is, the expenditure of money 


which is not warranted—we can ourselves control, and to some 
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degree we can help in doing away with the extravagance caused 
by international rivalries. 


QUACK REMEDY BY DEMOCRATS 


These are all definite methods by which something can be 
accomplished in the direction of decreasing the cost of living. 
All taken together will not fully meet the situation. There 
are in it elements which as yet we do not understand. We 
can be certain that the remedy proposed by the democratic 
party is a quack remedy. It is just as emphatically a quack 
remedy as was the quack remedy, the panacea, the universal 
cure-all, which they proposed sixteen years ago. It is instructive 
to compare what they now say with what they said in 1896. 
Only sixteen years ago they were telling us that the decrease 
in prices was fatal to our people, that the fall in the production 
of gold, and, as a consequence, the fall in the prices of com- 
modities, was responsible for our ills. Now they ascribe these 
ills to diametrically opposite causes, such as the rise in the 
price of commodities. It may well be that the immense output 
of gold during the last few years is partly responsible for 
certain phases of the present trouble—which is an instructive 
commentary on the wisdom of those men who sixteen years 
ago insisted that the remedy for everything was to be found - 
in the mere additional output of coin, silver and gold alike. 

There is no more curious delusion than that the democratic 
platform is a progressive platform. The democratic platform, 
representing the best thought of the acknowledged democratic 
leaders at Baltimore, is purely retrogressive and reactionary. 
There is no progress in it. It represents an effort to go back; 
to put this nation of a hundred millions, existing under modern 
conditions, back to where it was as a nation of 25,000,000 
in the days of the stage coach and canal boat. Such an attitude 
is toryism, not progressivism. 

In addition, then, to the remedies that we can beatin forth- 
with there should be a fearless, intelligent and searching inquiry 
into the whole subject, made by an absolutely nonpartisan body 
of experts, with no prejudices to warp their minds, no object to 
serve, who shall recommend any necessary remedy, heedless of 
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what interest may be helped or hurt thereby, and caring only 
for the interests of the people as a whole. 


CURRENCY SYSTEM CALLED BAD 


We believe that there exists an imperative need for prompt 
legislation for the improvement of our national currency system. 
The experience of repeated financial crises in the last forty 
years has proved that the present method of issuing, through 
private agencies, notes secured by government bonds is both 
harmful and unscientific. This method was adopted as a means 
of financing the government during the civil war through 
furnishing a domestic market for government bonds. It was 
largely successful in fulfilling that purpose; but that need is 
long past, and the system has outlived this feature of its use- 
fulness. The issue of currency is fundamentally a governmental 


. function. 


' The system to be adopted should have as its basic prin- 
ciples soundness and elasticity. ‘The currency should flow forth 
readily at the demand of commercial activity and retire as 
promptly when the demand diminishes. It should be auto- 
matically sufficient for all of the needs of legitimate needs of busi- 
ness in any section of the country. Only by such means can the 
country be freed from the danger of recurring panics. The con- 
trol should be lodged with the government and should be safe- 
guarded against manipulation by Wall Street or the larger inter- 
ests. It should be made impossible to use the machinery or per-— 
quisites of the currency system for any speculative purposes. The 
country must be safeguarded against overexpansion or unjust 
contraction or either credit or circulating medium. 


MUST CONSERVE RESOURCES 


There can be no greater issue than that of conservation in 
this country. Just as we must conserve our men, women and 
children, so we must conserve the resources of the land on which 
they live. We must conserve the soil so that our children shall 
have a land that. is more and not less fertile than that our 


_ fathers dwelt in. We must conserve the forests, not by disuse 


“but by use, making them more valuable at the same time that 


=~ 
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we use them. We must conserve the mines. Moreover, we 
must insure so far as possible the use of certain types of great 
natural resources for the benefit of the people as a whole. The 
public should not alienate its fee in the water power which 
will be of incalculable consequence as a source of power in 
the immediate future. The nation and the states within their 
several spheres should by immediate legislation keep the fee 
of the water power, leasing its use only for a reasonable length 
of time on terms that will secure the interests of the public. 
Just as the nation has gone into the work of irrigation in 
the west, so it should go into the work of helping reclaim the 
swamp lands of the south. We should undertake the complete 
development and control of the Mississippi as a national work, 
just as we have undertaken the work of building the Panama 
canal. We can use the plant and we can use the human ex- 
perience left free by the completion of the Panama canal in 
so developing the Mississippi as to make it a mighty high 
road of commerce and a source of fructification and not of 
death to the rich and fertile lands lying along its lower length. 


TO GUARD AGAINST EXPLOITATION 


In the west the forests, the grazing lands, the reserves 
of every kind, should be so handled as to be in the interests 
of the actual settler, the actual homemaker. He should be 
encouraged to use them at once, but in such a way as to pre- 
sérve and not exhaust them. We do not intend that our natural 
resources shall be exploited by the few against the interests 
of the many, nor do we intend to turn them over to any man 


who will wastefully use them by destruction and leave to those — 


who come after us a heritage damaged by just so much. 


The man in whose interests we are working is the small ~ 


farmer and settler, the man who works with his own hands, 
who is working not only for himself but for his children and 
who wishes to leave them the fruits of his labor. His perma- 
nent welfare is the prime factor for consideration in developing 
the policy of conservation, for our aim is to preserve our natural 


resources for the public as a whole, for the average man and __ : 


the average woman who make up the body of the American. 
people. 
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FOR DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKA 


Alaska should be developed at once, but in the interest of 
the actual settler. In Alaska the government has an opportunity 
of starting in what is almost a fresh field to work out various 
problems by actual experiment. The government should at 
once construct, own and operate the railways in Alaska. The 
government should keep the fee of all the coal fields and allow 
them to be operated by lessees with the condition in the lease 
that nonuse shall operate as a forfeit. Telegraph lines should 
be operated as the railways are. Moreover, it would be well 
in Alaska to try a system of land taxation which will, so far 
as possible, remove all the burdens from those who actually use 
the land, whether for building or for agricultural purposes, 
and will operate against any man who holds the land for 
_ speculation or derives an income from it based, not on his 
own exertions, but on the increase in value due to activities 
not his own. 

There is very real need that this nation shall seriously 
prepare itself for the task of remedying social injustice and 
meeting social problems by well considered governmental effort ; 
and the best preparation for such wise action is to test by 
actual experiment under favorable conditions the devices which 
we have reason to believe will work well, but which it is difficult 
to apply in old, settled communities without preliminary ex- 
periment. - 

WARNS AGAINST RASH PROMISES 


In international affairs this country should behave toward 
other nations exactly as an honorable private citizen behaves 
toward other private citizens. We should do no wrong to 
any nation, weak or strong, and we should submit to no 
wrong. Above all, we should never in any treaty make any 
promise which we do not intend in good faith to fulfill. I 
believe it essential that our small army should be kept at a high 
pitch of perfection, and in no way can it be so damaged 
_as by permitting it to become the plaything of men in congress, 
_ who wish to gratify either spite or favoritism, or to secure 

to localities advantages to which those localities are not 


entitled. 
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The navy should be steadily built up; and the process of 
upbuilding must not be stopped until—and not before—it proves 
possible to secure by international agreement a general reduction 
of armaments. 'The Panama canal must be fortified. It would 
have been criminal to build it if we were not prepared to fortify 
it and to keep our navy at such a pitch of strength as to ~ 
render it unsafe for any foreign power to attack us and get 
control of it. We have a perfect right to permit our coastwise 
traffic (with which there can be no competition by the merchant 
marine of any foreign nation—so that there is no discrimination 
against any foreign marine) to pass through that canal on 
any terms we choose, and I personally think that no i should 
be charged on sucli traffic. 

Moreover, in time of war, where all treaties between warring 
nations, save those connected with the management of the war, © 
at once lapse, the canal would, of course, be open to the use 
of our warships and closed to warships of the nation with which 
we were engaged in hostilities. But at all times the canal should 
be opened on equal terms to the ships of all nations, including 
our own, engaged in international commerce. That was the 
understanding of the treaty when it was adopted, and the 
United States must always, as a matter of honorable obligation 
and with scrupulous nicety, live up to every understanding 
which she has entered into with any foreign power. 


FOLLY IN MAKING THE PACT 


The question that has arisen over the right of this nation 
to charge tolls on the canal vividly illustrates the folly and 
iniquity of making treaties which .cannot and ought not to 
be kept. As a people there is no lesson we more need to learn 
than the lesson not in an outburst of emotionalism to make 
a treaty that ought not to be and could not be kept and the 
further lesson that when we do make a treaty we must soberly 
live up to it as long as changed conditions do not warrant the 
serious step denouncing it. If we had been so unwise to adopt 
the general arbitration treaties a few months ago we would 
now be bound to arbitrate the question of our right to free 
our own coastwise traffic from canal tolls and at any future 
time we might have found ourselves obliged to arbitrate the 
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question whether, in the event of war, we could keep the canal 
open to our own war vessels and closed to those of our foe. 
There could be no better illustration of the extreme unwisdom 
of entering into international agreements without paying heed 
to the question of keeping them. 

On the other hand, we deliberately and with our eyes open 
and after ample consideration and discussion agreed to treat 
all merchant ships on the same basis; it was partly because of this 
agreement that there was no question raised by foreign nations 
as to our digging and fortifying the canal; and, having given 
our word, we must keep it. When the American people make 
a promise that promise must and will be kept. 


HIS CONFESSION OF FAITH 


Now, friends, this is my confession of faith. I have made 
it rather long because I wish you to know just what my 
deepest convictions are on the great questions of today, so 
that if you choose to make me your standard bearer in the 
fight you shall make your choice understanding exactly how 
I feel—and if, after hearing me, you think you ought to 
choose some one else, I shall loyally abide by your choice. 
The convictions to which I have come have not been arrived 
at as the result of study in the closet or the library, but from 
the knowledge I have gained through hard experience during 
the many years in which, under many and varied conditions, 
I have striven and toiled with men. 

I believe in a larger use of the governmental power to help 
remedy industrial wrongs, because it has been borne in on 
me by actual experience that without the exercise of such 
power many of the wrongs will go unremedied. I believe 
in a larger opportunity for the people themselves directly 
to participate in government and to control their governmental 
agents because long experience has taught me that without such 
control many of their agents will represent them badly. By 
actual experience in office I have found that, as a rule, I could 
secure the triumph of the causes in which I most believed, not 
from the politicians and the men who claim an exceptional right 
to’ speak in business and government but by going over their 
heads and appealing directly to the people themselves. 
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HIS POWER FROM THE PEOPLE 


I am not under the slightest delusion as to any power that 
during my political career I have at any time possessed. What- 
ever of power I at any time had I obtained from the people. 
I could exercise it only so long as, and to the extent that, 
the people not merely believed in me but heartily backed me 
up. Whatever I did as president I was able to do only because 
I had the backing of the people. When on any point I did 
not have that backing when, on any point I differed 
from the people, it mattered not whether I was right 
or whether I was wrong, my power vanished. I tried my best 
to lead the people, to advise them, to tell them what I thought 
was right; if necessary, I never hesitated to tell them what. 
I thought they ought to hear, even though I thought it would 
be unpleasant for them to hear it; but I recognized that my 
‘task was to try to lead them and not to drive them, to take 
them into my confidence, to try to show them that I was right, 
and then loyally and in good faith to accept their decision. 

I will do anything for the people except what my conscience 
tells me is wrong, and that I can do for no man and no set 
‘of men; I hold that a man cannot serve the people well unless 
he serves his conscience; but I hold also that where his conscience 
bids him refuse to do what the people desire he should not 
try to continue in office against their will. Our government 
system should be so shaped that the. public servant, when he 
cannot conscientiously carry out the wishes of the people, shall 
at their desire leave his office and not misrepresent them in 
office; and I hold that the public servant can by so doing, better 
than in any other way, serve both them and his conscience. 


FIGHT CONSIDERED WORTH WHILE 


Surely there never was a fight better worth making than 
the one in which we are engaged. It little matters what befalls 
any one of us who for the time being stand in the forefront 
of the battle. I hope we shall win, and I believe that if we 
can wake the people to what the fight really means we shall 
win. But, win or lose, we shall not falter. Whatever fate 
may at the moment overtake any of us, the movement itself 
will not stop. Our cause is based on the eternal principles of 
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righteousness, and even though we who now lead may for the 
time fail, in the end the cause itself shall triumph. 

Six weeks ago, here in Chicago, I spoke to the honest repre- 
sentatives of a convention, which was not dominated by honest 
men; a convention wherein sat, alas! a majority of men who, 
with sneering indifference to every principle or right, so acted 
as to bring to a shameful end a party which had been founded 
_ over half a century ago by men in whose souls burned Wie 
fire of lofty endeavor. 

Now to you men, who, in your turn, have come ieosties 
to spend and be spent in the endless crusade against wrong, 
to you who face the future resolute and confident, to you who 
strive in a spirit of brotherhood for the betterment of our 
nation, to you who gird yourselves for this great new fight in 
the never-ending warfare for the good of human-kind, I say in 
closing what in that speech I said in closing: We stand at 
Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE NATIONAL PROGRESSIVE PLATFORM. 
ADOPTED aucusT 7, 1912. 


The conscience of the people in a time of great national 
problems, has called into being a new party, born of the nation’s 
awakened sense of justice. We of the Progressive party here 
dedicate ourselves to the fulfillment of the duty laid upon us 
by our fathers to maintain that government of the people, by 
the people and for the people, whose foundations they laid. 

We hold with Thomas Jefferson and Abraham Lincoln that 
the people are the masters of their constitution to fulfill its 
purposes, and to safeguard it from those who, by perversion 
of its intent, would convert it into an instrument of injustice. 
In accordance with the needs of each generation the people 
must use their sovereign powers to establish and maintain equal 
opportunity and industrial justice, to secure which this govern- 
ment was founded and without which no republic can endure. 

This country belongs to the people who inhabit it. Its 
resources, its business, its institutions and its laws should be 
utilized, maintained or altered in whatever manner will best 
promote the general interest. It is time to set the public welfare 
in the first place. | 

THE OLD PARTIES 


Political parties exist to secure responsible government and | 
to execute the will of the people. From these great tasks 
both of the old parties have turned aside. Instead of instru- 
ments to promote the general welfare, they have become the 
tools of corrupt interests which use them impartially to serve 
their selfish purposes. Behind the ostensible government sits 
enthroned an invisible government, owing no allegiance and 
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acknowledging no responsibility to the people. To destroy 
this invisible government, to dissolve the unholy alliance between 
corrupt business and corrupt politics is the first task of the 
statesmanship of the day. 

The deliberate betrayal of its trust by the Republican party, 
the fatal incapacity of the Democratic party to deal with the 
new issues of the new time, have compelled the people to forge 
a new instrument of government through which to give effect 
to their will in laws and institutions. Unhampered by tradition, 
uncorrupted by power, undismayed by the magnitude of the task, 
the new party offers itself as the instrument of the people to 
sweep away old abuses, to build a new and nobler commonwealth. 


A COVENANT WITH THE PEOPLE 


This declaration is our covenant with the people, and we 
hereby bind the party and its candidates in state and nation 
to the pledges made herein. 


THE RULE OF THE PEOPLE 


The National Progressive party, committed to the principle 
of government by a self-controlled democracy expressing its 
will through representatives of the people, pledges itself to 
secure such alterations in the fundamental law of the several 
states and of the United States as shall insure the representative 
character of the government. In particular, the party declares 
_ for direct primaries for the nomination of state and national 
officers, for nation-wide preferential primaries for candidates for 
the presidency, for the direct election of United States Senators 
by the people; and we urge on the states the policy of the 
short ballot, with responsibility to the people secured by the 
initiative, referendum and recall. 


AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION 


The Progressive party, believing that a free people should 
have the power from time to time to amend their fundamental 
law so as to adapt it progressively to the changing needs of 
the people, pledges itself to provide a more easy and expeditions 
method of amending he federal Constitution. © 
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NATION AND STATE 


Up to the limit of the Constitution, and later by amendment 
of the Constitution if found necessary, we advocate bringing 
under effective national jurisdiction those problems which have 
expanded beyond reach of the individual states. 

It is as grotesque as it is intolerable that the several states 
should by unequal laws in matter of common concern become 
competing commercial agencies, barter the lives of their children, 
the health of their women and the safety and well-being of their 
working people for the profit of their financial interests. 

The extreme insistence on states’ rights by the Democratic 
party in the Baltimore platform demonstrates anew its inability 
to understand the world into which it has survived or to ad- 
minister the affairs of a union of states which have in all 
essential respects become one people. 


EQUAL SUFFRAGE 


The Progressive party, believing that no people can justly 
claim to be a true democracy which denies political rights on 
account of- sex, pledges itself to the task of securing equal 
suffrage to men and women alike. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES 


We pledge our party to legislation that will compel strict 
limitation of all campaign contributions and expenditures, and 
detailed publicity of both before as well as after primaries and 
elections. 


PUBLICITY AND PUBLIC SERVICE 


We pledge our party to legislation compelling the registra- 
tion of lobbyists, publicity of committee hearings except on 
foreign affairs, and recording of all votes in committee, and 
forbidding federal appointees from holding office in state or 
national political organizations, or taking part as officers or 
delegates in political conventions for the nomination of elective, 
state or national officials. 


THE COURTS 


The Progressive party demands such restriction of the power _ 
of the courts as shall leave to the people the ultimate authority 
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to determine fundamental questions of social welfare and public 
policy. To secure this end it pledges itself to provide: 

1. That when an act passed under the police power of 
the state is held unconstitutional by the courts the people, after 
an ample interval for deliberation, shall have an opportunity 
to vote on the question whether they desire the act to become 
law notwithstanding such decision. 

2. ‘That every decision of the highest appellate court of a 
state declaring an act of the legislature unconstitutional on 
the ground of its violation of the federal Constitution shall 
be subject to the same review by the Supreme Court of the 
United States as is now accorded to decisions sustaining such 
legislation. 
ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


The Progressive party, in order to secure to the people a 
better administration of justice and by that means to bring 
about a more general respect for the law and the courts, pledges 
itself to work unceasingly for the reform of legal procedure 
and judicial methods. 

We believe that the issuance of injunctions in cases arising 
out of labor disputes should be prohibited when such injunctions 
would not apply when no labor disputes existed. 

We also believe that a person cited for contempt in labor 
disputes, except when such contempt was committed in the 
actual presence of the court or so near thereto as to interfere 
with the proper administration of justice, should have a right 
to trial by jury. 


SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE 


The supreme duty of the nation is the conservation of 
human resources through an enlarged measure of social and 
industrial justice. We pledge ourselves to work unceasingly in 
state and nation for: 

Effective legislation looking to the prevention of industrial 
accidents, occupational diseases, overwork, involuntary unem- 
_ ployment and other injurious effects incident to modern industry. 
_ The fixing of minimum.safety and health standards for the 
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various occupations and the exercise of the public authority 
of state and nation, including the federal control over interstate 
commerce and the taxing power, to maintain such standards. 


The prohibition of child labor. 

Minimum wage standards for working women, to provide a 
“living wage” in all industrial occupations. 

The general prohibition of night work for women and the 
establishment of an eight-hour day for women and young 
persons. 

One day’s rest in seven for all wage workers. 

The eight-hour day in continuous twenty-four industries. 

The abolition of the convict contract labor system, substi- 
tuting a system of prison production for governmental consump- 
tion only, and the application of prisoners’ earnings to the 
support of their dependent families. 

Publicity as to wages, hours and conditions of labor; full 
reports upon industrial accidents and diseases, and the opening 
to public inspection of all tallies, weights, measures and check 
systems on labor products. 

Standards of compensation for death by industrial accident 
and injury and trade disease, which will transfer the burden 
of lost earnings from the families of working people to the 
industry and thus to the community. 


The protection of home life against the hazards of sickness, 
irregular employment and old age through the adoption of a 
system of social insurance adapted to American use. 

The development of the creative labor power of America 
by lifting the last load of illiteracy from American youth and 
establishing continuation schools for industrial education under 
public control and encouraging agricultural education and 
demonstration in rural schools. 

The establishment of industrial research laboratories to put 
the methods and discoveries of science at the service of American 
producers. / 


We favor the organization of the workers, men and women, 


as a means of protecting their interests and of promoting their 
progress. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


We pledge our party to establish a department of labor 
with a seat in the cabinet and with wide jurisdiction over matters 
affecting the conditions of labor and living. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


The development and prosperity of country life are as 
important to the people who live in the cities as they are to 
the farmers. Increase of prosperity on the farm will favorably 
affect the cost of living and promote the interests of all who 
dwell in the country and all who depend upon its products for 
clothing, shelter and food. 

We pledge our party to foster the development of agricul- 
tural credit and co-operation, the teaching of agriculture in 
schools, agricultural college extension, the use of mechanical 
power on the farm, and to re-establish the country life com- 
mission, thus directly promoting the welfare of the farmers 
and bringing the benefits of better farming, better business 
and better living within their reach. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The high cost of living is due partly to world-wide and 
partly to local causes; partly to natural and partly to artificial 
causes. The measures proposed in this platform on various 
subjects, such as the tariff, the trusts and conservation, will of 
themselves remove the artificial causes. There will remain other 
elements, such as the tendency to leave the country for the 
city, waste, extravagance, bad system of taxation, poor methods 
of raising crops and bad business methods in marketing crops. © 
To remedy these conditions requires the fullest information, 
and on this information effective government supervision and 
_ control to remove all the artificial causes. We pledge ourselves 
to such full and immediate inquiry and to immediate action 
to deal with every need such inquiry discloses. 


THE PUBLIC HEALTH 


We favor the union of all the existing agencies of the . 
federel government dealing with the public health into a single 
national health service without discrimination against or for 
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any one set of therapeutic methods, school of medicine or school 
of healing, with such additional powers as may be necessary 
to enable it to perform efficiently such duties in the protection 
of the public from preventable disease as may be properly 
undertaken by the federal authorities, including the execution of 
existing laws regarding pure food, quarantine and cognate 
subjects; the promotion of vital statistics and. the extension 
of the registration area of such statistics, and co-operation with 
the health activities of the various states and cities of the 
nation. 
BUSINESS 


We helieve that the true popular government, justice and 
prosperity go hand in hand, and so believing it is our purpose 
to secure that large measure of general prosperity which is the 
fruit of legitimate and honest business, fostered by equal justice 
and by sound progressive laws. 

We demand that the test of true prosperity shall be the 
benefits conferred thereby on all the citizens, not confined to 
individuals or classes, and that the test of corporate efficiency 
shall be the ability better to serve the public; that those who 


profit by the control of business affairs shall justify that profit - 


and that control by sharing with the public the fruits thereof. 

We therefore demand a strong national regulation of inter- 
state corporations. The corporation is an essential part of 
modern business. The concentration of modern business, in 
some degree, is both inevitable and necessary for national and 
international business efficiency. But the existing concentration 
of vast wealth under a corporate system, unguarded and uncon- 
trolled by the nation, has placed in the hands of a few men 
enormous, secret, irresponsible power over the daily life of the 
citizen—a power insufferable in a free government and certain 
of abuse. 

This power has been abused, in monopoly of national re- 
sources, in stock watering, in unfair competition and unfair 
privileges and, finally, in sinister influences on the public agencies 
of state and nation. We do not fear commercial power, but 
we insist that it shall be exercised openly, under publicity, super- 
vision and regulation of the most efficient sort, which will pre- 
serve its good while eradicating and preventing its evils. _ 


ad 
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To that end we urge the establishment of a strong federal 
administrative commission of high standing, which shall main- 
tain permanent active supervision over industrial corporations 
engaged in interstate commerce, or such of them as are of public 
importance, doing for them what the government now does for 
the national banks, and what is now done for the railroads by. 
the interstate commerce commission. 

Such a commission must enforce the complete publicity of 
those corporate transactions which are of public interest; must 
attack unfair competition, false capitalization and special privi- 
lege, and by continuous trained watchfulness, guard and keep 
openly equal to all, the highways of American commerce. 

Thus the business man will have certain knowledge of the 
law, and will be able to conduct his business easily in conformity 
therewith ; the investor will find security for his capital ; dividends 
will be rendered more certain; and the savings of the people 
will be drawn naturally and safely into the channels of trade. 

Under such a system of constructive regulation, legitimate 
business, freed from confusion, uncertainty and fruitless litiga- 
tion, will develop normally in response to the energy and enter- 
prise, of the American business man. 


PATENTS 


We pledge ourselves to the enactment of a patent law 
which will make it impossible for patents to be suppressed or 
used against the public welfare in the interests of injurious 


monopolies. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


We pledge our party to secure to the interstate commerce 
commission the power to value the physical property of rail- 
roads. In order that the power of the commission to protect 
the people may not be impaired or destroyed, we demand the 


_ abolition of the Commerce Court. 


CURRENCY 
We believe there exists imperative need for prompt legisla- 


tion for the improvement of our national currency system. We 


believe the present method of issuing notes through private 
agencies is harmful and unscientific. The issue of currency is 
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fundamentally a government function, and the system should 
have as basic principles soundness and elasticity. The control 
should be lodged with the government and should be protected 
from domination or manipulation by Wall Street or any special 
interests. 

We are opposed to the so-called Aldrich currency bill because 
“its provisions would place our currency and credit system in 
private hands, not subject to effective public control. 


COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The time has come when the federal government should 
co-operate with manufacturers and producers in extending our 
foreign commerce. ‘To this end we demand adequate appropria- 
tions by Congress, and the appointment of diplomatic and con- 
sular officers solely with a view to their special fitness and worth, 
and not in consideration of political expediency. 

It is imperative to the welfare of our people that we enlarge 
‘and extend our foreign commerce. We are pre-eminently fitted 
to do this because as a people we have developed high skill in 
the art of manufacturing ; our business men are strong executives, 
strong organizers. In every way possible our federal govern- 
ment should co-operate in this important matter. 

Anyone who has had opportunity to study and hee 
first-hand Germany’s course in this respect must realize that 
their policy of co-operation between government and business 
has in comparatively few years made them a leading competitor 
for the commerce of the world. It should be remembered that 
they are doing this on a national scale and with large units 
of business, while the Democrats would have us believe that 
we should do it with small units of business, which would be 
controlled not by the national government but by forty-nine 
conflicting state sovereignties. Such a policy is utterly out of 
keeping with the progress of the times and gives our great 
commercial rivals in Europe—hungry for international markets 
—golden opportunities of which they are rapidly taking 
advantage. 

CONSERVATION “ 


The natural resources of the nation must be promptly de- 
veloped and generously used to supply the people’s s needs, Bee 
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we cannot safely allow them to be wasted, exploited, monopolized 
or controlled against the general good. We heartily favor the 
policy of conservation, and we pledge our party to protect 
the national forests without hindering their legitimate use for 
the benefit of all the people. Agricultural lands in the national 
forests are and should remain open to the genuine settler. 
Conservation will not retard legitimate development. The honest 
settler must receive his patent promptly without hindrance rules 
or delays. 

We believe that the remaining forests, coal and oil lands, 
water powers and other natural resources still in state or national 
control (except agricultural lands) are more likely to be wisely 
conserved and utilized for the general welfare if held in the 
public hands. In order that consumers and producers, managers 
and workmen, now and hereafter need not pay toll to private 
monopolies of power and raw material, we demand that such 

- resources shall be retained by the state or nation and opened 
to immediate use under laws which will encourage development 
and make to the people a moderate return for benefits conferred. 

In particular we pledge our party to require reasonable 
compensation to the public for water power rights hereafter 
granted by the public. We pledge legislation to lease to the 
public grazing lands under equitable provisions now pending 
which will increase the production of food for the people and 
thoroughly safeguard the rights of the actual homemaker. 
Natural resources whose conservation is necessary for the national 
welfare should be owned or controlled by the nation. 


GOOD ROADS 


We recognize the vital importance of good roads and we 
pledge our party to foster their extension in every proper way 


~ and we favor the early construction of national highways. We 


x 


also favor the extension of the rural free delivery service. 
ALASKA 


The coal and other natural resources of Alaska should be 
opened to development at once. They are owned by the people 
of the United States and are safe from monopoly, waste and 


destruction only while so owned. We demand that they shall 
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neither be sold nor given away, except under the homestead law, 
~ but while held in government ownership shall be opened to use 
promptly upon liberal terms requiring immediate development. 
Thus the benefit of cheap fuel will accrue to the government 
of the United States and to the people of Alaska and the 
Pacific coast; the settlement of extensive agricultural lands will 
be hastened; the extermination of the salmon will be prevented, 
and the just and wise development of Alaskan resources will 
take the place of private extortion or monopoly. We demand 
also that extortion or monopoly in transportation shall be pre- 
vented by the prompt acquisition, construction or improvement 
by the government of such railroads, harbor and other facilities 
for transportation as the welfare of the people may demand. 
We promise the people of the territory of Alaska the same 
measure of local self-government that was given to other Ameri- 
can territories, and that federal officials appointed there shall 
be qualified by previous bona fide residence in the territory. 


WATER WAYS 


The rivers of the United States are the natural arteries of 
this continent. We demand that they shall be opened to traffic 
as indispensable parts of a great nation-wide system of trans- 
portation in which the Panama Canal will be the central link, 
thus enabling the whole interior of the United States to share 
with the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards in the benefit derived 
from the canal. It is a national obligation to develop our rivers 
and especially the Mississippi and its tributaries, without delay, 
under a comprehensive general plan governing each river system 
from its source to its mouth, designed to secure its highest 
usefulness for navigation, irrigation, domestic supply, water 
power and the prevention of floods. 

We pledge our party to the immediate preparation of such 
a plan which should be made and carried out in close and 
' friendly co-operation between the nation, the states and the cities 
affected. Under such a plan the destructive floods of the Missis- 
sippi and other streams which represent a vast and needless 
loss to the nation would be controlled by forest conservation 
and water storage at the headquarters, and by levees below, land 
sufficient to support millions of people would be reclaimed from — 
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the deserts and the swamps, water power enough to transform 
the industrial standings of whole states would be developed, 
adequate water terminals would be provided, transportation by 
river would revive, and the railroads would be compelled to 
co-operate as freely with boat lines as with each other. The 
equipment, organization and experience acquired in constructing 
the Panama Canal soon will be available for the lakes-to-the-gulf 
deep water way and other portions of this great work, and 
-should be utilized by the nation in co-operation with the various 
states, at the lowest net cost to the people. 


PANAMA CANAL 


The Panama Canal, built and paid for by the American 
people, must be used primarily for their benefit. We demand 
that the canal shall be so operated as to break the transportation 
monopoly now held and misused by the transcontinental railroads 
by maintaining sea competition with them, that ships directly 
or indirectly owned or controlled by American railroad corpora- 
tions shall not be permitted to use the canal, andj that American 
ships engaged in coastwise trade shall pay no tolls. 

The Progressive party will favor legislation having for its 
aim the development of friendship and commerce between the 
United States and Latin-American nations. 


TARIFF 

We believe in a protective tariff which shall equalize condi- 
tions of competition between the United States and foreign 
countries, both for the farmer and the manufacturer, and which 
shall maintain for labor an adequate standard of living. Pri- 
marily the benefit of any tariff should be disclosed in the pay 
envelope of the laborer. We declare that no industry deserves 
protection which is unfair to labor or which is operating in 
violation of federal law. We believe that the presumption is 
always in favor of the consuming public. 

We demand tariff revision because the present tariff is un- 
just to the people of the United States. Fair dealing toward 
the people requires an immediate downward revision of those 
schedules wherein duties are shown to be unjust or excessive. 

We pledge ourselves to the establishment of a nonpartisan 
scientific tariff commission, reporting both to the President and 
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to either branch of Congress, which shall report, first, as to 
the costs of production, efficiency of labor, capitalization, indus- 
trial organization and efficiency, and the general competitive 
position in this country and abroad of industries seeking pro- 
tection from Congress; second, as to the revenue-producing 
power of the tariff and its relation to the resources of govern- 
ment; and thirdly, as to the effect of the tariff on prices, opera- 
tions of middlemen, and on the purchasing power of the 
consumer. 

We believe that this commission should have plenary power 
to élicit information, and for this purpose to prescribe a uniform 
system of accounting for the great protected industries. The 
work of the commission should not prevent the immediate adop- 
tion of acts reducing these schedules generally recognized as 
excessive. 

We condemn the Payne-Aldrich bill as unjust to the people. 
The republican organization is in the hands of those who have 
broken, and cannot again be trusted to keep, the promise of* 
necessary downward revision. ‘The democratic party is committed 
to the destruction of the protective system through a tariff for 
revenue only—a policy which would inevitably produce wide- 
spread industrial and commercial disaster. We demand the im- 
mediate repeal of the Canadian reciprocity act. 


INHERITANCE AND INCOME TAX 


We believe in a graduated inheritance tax as a national 
means of equalizing the obligations of holders of property to 
government, and we hereby pledge our party to enact such a 
federal law as will tax large inheritances, returning to the states 
an equitable percentage of all amounts collected. We favor the 
ratification of the pending amendment to the Constitution giving 
the government power to levy an income tax. 


PEACE AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Progressive party deplores the survival in our civiliza- 
tion of the barbaric system of warfare among nations, with its 
enormous waste of resources even in time of peace and the con- 
sequent impoverishment of the life of the toiling masses. We 
pledge the party to use its best endeavors to substitute judicial 


and other peaceful means of settling international differences. _ 
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We favor an international agreement for the limitation of 
naval forces. Pending such an agreement, and as the best 
means of preserving peace, we pledge ourselves to maintain for 


the present the policy of building two battleships a year. 
TREATY RIGHTS 


We pledge our party to protect the rights of American 
- eitizenship at home and abroad. No treaty should receive the 
sanction of our government which discriminates between Ameri- 
can citizens because of birthplace, race or religion, or that does 
not recognize the absolute right of expatriation. 


THE IMMIGRANT 


Through the establishment of industrial standards we pro- 
pose to secure to the able-bodied immigrant and to his native 
fellow workers a larger share of American opportunity. 

We denounce the fatal policy of indifference and neglect 
which has left our enormous immigrant population to become 
the prey of chance and cupidity. We favor governmental action 
to encourage the distribution of immigrants away from the 
congested cities, to rigidly supervise all private agencies dealing 
with them and to promote their assimilation, education and 
advancement. 

PENSIONS 


We pledge ourselves to a wise and just policy of pensioning 
_ American soldiers and sailors and their widows and children by 
the federal government. And we approve the policy of the 
southern states in granting pensions to the ex-confederate 
soldiers and sailors and their widows and children. 


PARCELS POST 


We pledge our party to the immediate creation of a parcels 
post with rates proportionate to distance and service. 


CIVIL SERVICE 


We condemn the violations of the civil service law under the 
present administration, including the coercion and assessment 
of subordinate employes and the President’s refusal to punish 
such violation after a finding of the guilty by his own commis- 
sion; his distribution of patronage among subservient congress- 
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men, while withholding it from those who refuse support of 
administration measures; his withdrawal of nominations from the 
Senate until political support for himself was secured and his 
open use of the offices to reward those who voted for his 
renomination. 

To eradicate these abuses we demand not only the enforce- 
ment of the civil service act in letter and spirit, but also legisla- 
tion which will bring under the competitive system postmasters, 
collectors, marshals and all other nonpolitical officers, as well as 
the enactment of an equitable retirement law, and we also insist 
upon continuous service during good behavior and efficiency.’ 


GOVERNMENT BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 


We pledge our party to readjustment of the business methods 
of the national government and a proper coordination of the 
federal bureaus, which will increase the economy and efficiency of 
the government service, prevent duplications and secure better 
results to*the taxpayers for every dollar expended. 


SUPERVISION OVER INVESTMENTS 


The people of the United States are swindled out of many 
millions of dollars every year through worthless investments. 
The plain people, the wage-earners and the men. and women 
with small savings, have no way of knowing the merit of concerns 
sending out highly colored prospectuses offering stock for sale, 
prospectuses that make big returns seem cértain and fortunes 
easily within grasp. 

We hold it to be the duty of the government to protect its 
people from this kind of piracy. We, therefore, demand wise, 
carefully thought out legislation that will give us such govern- 
mental supervision over this matter as will furnish to the people. 
of the United States this much-needed protection, and we pledge 
ourselves thereto. 

CONCLUSION 


On these principles and on the recognized desirability of 
uniting the progressive forces of the nation into an organization 
which shall unequivocally represent the progressive spirit and 
policy, we appeal for the support of all American citizens, 
without regard to previous political affiliations. 


CHAPTER VIII 
BIOGRAPHY OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


BY WM. LOEB, JR., COLLECTOR OF THE PORT OF 
NEW YORK 

Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth President of the 
United States, was born in New York City, October 27, 
1858; son of Theodore (1831-78) and Martha (Bul- 
loch) Roosevelt; grandson of Cornelius Van Schaack 
and Margaret (Barnhill) Roosevelt; great-grandson of 
James (or Jacobus) John and Mary (Van Schaack) 
Roosevelt. He is descended in a direct line from Claes — 
Martenszoon and Jannetje (Thomas) Van Rosevelt, 
who came to New Amsterdam from Holland about 
1651. 2 

He attended for a short time the McMullen School, 
New York City, but was so frail in health that he was 
unable to continue, and was then placed under private 
instructors at his home. He was tutored for college 
by Mr. Cutler, subsequently the founder of the Cutler 
School, and was graduated from Harvard in 1880. 

He was married September 23, 1880, to Alice, 
daughter of George Cabot and Caroline (Haskell) Lee 
of Boston, Mass. She died in 1883, leaving one daugh- 
ter, Alice Lee. 
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On leaving college, he became a student in the New 
York Law School; was a Republican member of the 
New York assembly 1882, 1883 and 1884; was candi- . 
date of his party for speaker of the assembly in 1884: 
chairman of the committee on cities and of a special com 
mittee known as the Roosevelt Investigating Commit- 
tee. As a supporter of civil service reform, he intro- 
duced bills which became laws affecting the government 
of New York City, and especially the patronage exer- 
cised by the sheriff, county clerk and register, which 
greatly reformed the conduct of their respective offices. 

He was delegate to the Republican State Conven- 
tion of 1884; delegate-at-large from New York and 
chairman of the New York delegation to the Repub- 
lican National Convention that met at Chicago, June 3, 
1884; purchased the Elk Horn and the Chimney Butte 
ranches at Medora on the Little Missouri River in North 
Dakota, where he lived, 1884-86. 

He was a member of the New York State Militia, 
serving in the Eighth Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y., as 
heutenant, and for three years as captain. 

He was married a second time, December 2, 1886, to 
Edith Kermit, daughter of Charles and Gertrude Eliza- 
beth (Tyler) Carow of New York City. 

Mr. Roosevelt was the Republican candidate for 
mayor of New York City in 1886, when Abraham S. 
Hewitt was elected. _In May, 1889, he was appointed 
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on the United States Civil Service Commission in Wash- 
ington, D. C., by President Harrison, and served as 
president of the commission. He was continued in office 
by President Cleveland, but resigned in May, 1895, to 
become police commissioner of New York City in the 
administration of Mayor Strong, and he was president 
of the bi-partisan board, 1895-97. 

He was appointed assistant secretary of the U. S. 
Navy in April, 1897, by President McKinley, and on 
the declaration of the war with Spain in April, 1898, he 
resigned to recruit the First U. S. V. Cavalry, a regi- 
ment of “Rough Riders” made up mostly of his acquaint- 
ances on the Western plains, including cowboys and 
muners, with some members of the college athletic clubs 
of New York and Boston—men who could ride, shoot 
and live in the open. He was commissioned lieutenant- 
colonel, May 6, 1898, and promoted to the rank of 
colonel after the battle of La Quassina, San Juan, when 
Col. Leonard Wood was promoted to brigadier-general 
and assigned to the governorship of Santiago. 

When the war closed, the Republican party of New 
York State nominated him their candidatet for gov- 
ernor, and he was elected over Van Wyck, Democrat; 
Kline, Prohibitionist; Hanford, Social Labor, and 
Bacon, Citizens’ ticket, by a plurality of 17,786 votes — 
- ina total vote of 1,343,968. He served as governor of 
- New York, 1899-1900. His administration was con- 
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spicuous by his thorough work in reforming the canal 
boards; instituting an improved system of civil service, 
including the adoption of the merit system in county 
offices, and in calling an extra session of the legislature 
to secure the passage of a bill he had recommended at 
the general session, taking as real estate the value of 
railroads and other franchises to use public streets, in 
spite of the protests of corporations and Republican 
leaders. . 

He was nominated Vice-President of the United 
States by the Republican National Convention that met 
at Philadelphia, June, 1900, where he was forced by the 
demands of the Western delegates to accept the nomi- 
nation, with William McKinley for President, and he 
was elected November 6, 1900. He was sworn into 
office as the twenty-sixth President of the United States, 
September 14, 1901, by reason of the assassination of 
President McKinley, Roosevelt being at the time less 
than forty-three years old, the youngest man in the his- 
tory of the United States to attain the chief magistracy. 

In November, 1904, he was triumphantly elected to 
succeed himself, and began his elective term in the presi- 
dency March 4, 1905. The next four years were crowded 
with honorable achievement. On his retirement in 1909 
he left the country for a year’s travel and hunting in 
Africa, and on his return was the See of a remark- 
able international ovation. 


CHAPTER IX 
HIRAM W. JOHNSON 
CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


Hon. Hiram W. Johnson, Governor of California 
and the Progressive nominee for Vice-President of the 
United States, was born forty-six years ago. He was 
educated at the University of California, where he 
pitched baseball on the varsity nine, edited the college 
paper, and eloped with his wife in his junior year. 


FIGHTS SACRAMENTO GAMBLERS RING 


Governor Johnson was admitted to the bar and 
began practice in Sacramento, where he made both a 
legal and political reputation, the latter for his-inde- 
pendence. He fought the gamblers’ ring that controlled 
Sacramento, and closed his fight there by winning for 
Mayor Clark the suit through which the ring tried to 
oust him. 

Johnson moved to San Francisco soon after the 
Clark case, and he repeated his Sacramento success in 
the larger city. His reputation as a criminal lawyer is 
especially high on the Coast, where it is said the Gov- 
ernor tackles railroads and bosses before breakfast and 

laughs at gun fighters and bad men all day long. 
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On one occasion a professional “bad man” was intro- 
duced as a witness in a criminal trial to testify against 
Johnson’s client. “Are you wearing your bowie-knife 
and your two revolvers today?” Johnson asked the bad 
man pleasantly as his first question. _That was the 
armament this human battleship was advertised to carry. 

“You wouldn’t dare ask me that outside,” growled 
the bad man, shifting -uneasily in his chair. “Tl ask 
you that outside or anywhere,’ snapped Johnson. 
“Shall we vo outside now?” : 


> 


PROVES “BAD MAN’S” MASTER 


But the gun fighter had nothing to say. On one 
other occasion Johnson challenged another artillery 
expert in court in the same terms, and this man like- 
wise neglected to accept the. invitation. It was the 
nerve the lawyer had displayed in these cases and in 
Sacramento, as well as his success with the Clark ouster 
cases, that took him into the Ruef prosecution at a 


critical time. Ruef was trying to substitute himself for _ 


William H. Langdon in the office of district attorney. 
This would have enabled him to discharge Heney and 
become his own prosecutor. Rudolph Spreckels hur- 
riedly retained Johnson on Heney’s advice and Johnson 
easily baffled Ruef’s attempt. When Heney was shot | 
in the courtroom Johnson took charge of the prosecution 
and convicted Ruef. 
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DIVORCES RAILROAD FROM POLITICS 


Then Johnson formally opened the battle against 
the Southern Pacific interests, announcing his determi- 
nation to drive the railroad and its employees out of 
politics. That fight began in March, 1910, and the field 
campaign continued more than five months, and cov- 
ered 13,000 miles. In every speech the Southern Pa- 
cific was attacked. 


BEATS SOUTHERN PACIFIC’S CANDIDATES 


The result was that he defeated in the primary four 
candidates, including two whose backers had asserted 
loudly they would win “hands down.” In the election 
that followed, two years ago, Johnson carried even the 
city of San Francisco, the headquarters of the Southern 
Pacific’s influence. Through all this fighting the key- 
note to Governor Johnson’s position has been his utter- 
ance: “I get my Republicanism from men_ like 
Roosevelt.” 


CHAPTER X 
ISSUES OF THE DAY 
THE PRIMARY IDEA 


Broadly speaking, there are two types of primary in 
the United States: the Northern and the Southern 
type. The Northern type is this: Upon a certain day, 
at least sixty days before any general election, and at 
a certain place in each precinct, the sheriff of a county 
calls a primary election at which all parties are com- 
pelled to participate and vote for the nomination of all 
officers, from township trustee to United States Sen- 
ator. The room wherein the election is held, the voting 
booths, the election judges, and the printed ballots are . 
paid for out of the county treasury. Candidates for 
nomination to the various county offices are placed upon 
the ballot by petition, filed with the county clerk, at or 
before a stated time, containing the certified list of 
names of petitioning partisans of the candidates. Can- 
didates for State offices, including United States Sen- 
ator, are placed upon the ballot upon petition of a cer- 
tain per cent of the total party vote in the State, or in 
a certain number of counties of the State, filed in the 
office of the Secretary of State. In most of the States 
which have a primary of the Northern type, separate 
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ballots are printed, one for each party; and when a 
legal voter appears at the polling place he is given his 
choice of ballots, and if there is a doubt about his party 
fealty,—that is to say, if a Republican challenger sus- 
pects that the Democrat is voting the Republican ballot, 
——the Democrat is compelled to swear in his vote just 
as he would at the regular election. 

The votes are counted and sent to the county clerk, 
who in turn certifies the vote on county candidates to 
the local authorities, and who in turn certify the vote 
- upon district, State and senatorial candidates to the Sec- 
retary of State. A plurality nomination prevails in all 
of the Northern States on all county, district, and State 
offices, except in Washington. ‘There a majority is 
required. 


INITIATIVE AND REFERENDUM. 


The plan of the initiative and referendum may be 
briefly illustrated by the following extracts from the 
constitutional amendment of the State of Oregon: 

“The legislative authority of the State shall be 
vested in a Legislative Assembly, consisting of a Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives; but the people 
reserve to themselves power to propose laws and amend- 
ments to the Constitution and to enact or reject the 
same at the polls, independent of the Legislative Assem- 
bly, and also reserve power at their own option to 
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approve or reject at the polls any act of the Legislative 
Assembly. : 

“The first power reserved by the people is the initia- 
tive, and not more than eight per cent of the legal 
voters shall be required to propose any measure by such 
petition, and every such petition shall include the full 
text of the measure so proposed. Initiative petitions 
shall be filed with the Secretary of State not less than 
four months before the election at which they are to be 
voted upon (and a majority vote adopts the measure). 

“The second power is the referendum, and it may 
be ordered (except as to laws necessary for the imme- 
diate. preservation of the public peace, health, or safety) 
either by the petition signed by five per cent of the legal 
voters, or by the Legislative Assembly, as other bills 
are enacted. Referendum petitions shall be filed with 
the Secretary of State not more than ninety days after 3 
the final adjournment of the session of the Legislative 
Assembly which passed the bill on which the referendum 
is demanded. The veto power of the Governor shall not 
_ extend to measures referred to the people.” 


THE PEOPLE AND THE COURTS 


“In the threatened clash between democracy and the 
courts, there is but one outcome. Of course, for the © 


-moment, the courts stand as the national champions of — “2 


_ individual and property rights. But it should never be _ : 
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forgotten that in truly democratic countries, the judges 


are chosen by the people directly, or through the medium 
of selected executives; so that this condition is not 
necessarily an enduring one. The popular will, when | 


_ persistently bent upon a definite goal, is bound to pre- 


vail in the end. In the best interests of conservatism, 
therefore, the safest course for the judiciary will be not 


_ flatly to dam the course of public opinion when once 
clearly defined, lest a flood sweeping all before it result. 


That happened in the case of our Civil War. The true 


function of the courts should be to hold back the impend- 
ing waters until the issue is clear, and thenceforth to so 


shape or divert the current of affairs that both the indi- 


_ vidual and the public welfare may interact upon one 


another, to the good of both.”—From “American Rail- 
way Problems,” by William Z. Ripley, Professor of 


—_Keonomies in Harvard University. 


CHAPTER XI 
BEFORE THE BATTLE 


“WE STAND AT ARMAGEDDON, AND WE BATTLE FOR THE 
-LORD~ 


The following is the peroration of the remarkable 
address delivered by Theodore Roosevelt at the Audi- 
torium, Chicago, on the evening before the Republican 
National Convention of 1912 opened. It is said to have 
been the greatest oration of his career: 

We who stand for the cause of the uplift of human- 
ity and the betterment of mankind are pledged to eter-. 
nal war against wrong, whether by the few or the many, 
by a plutocracy or by amob. We believe that this coun- 
try will not be a permanently good place for any of 
us to live in unless we make it a reasonably good place 
for all of us to live in. ; 

The sons of all of us will pay in the future if we 
of the present do not do justice to all in the present. 
Our cause is the cause of justice for all in the interest 
of all. The present contest is but a phase of the larger 
struggle. Assuredly the fight will go on whether we 
win or lose; but it will be a sore disaster to lose. What 
happens to me is not of the-slightest consequence. I 
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am to be used, as in a doubtful battle any man is used, 
to his hurt or not, so long as he is useful, and is then 
cast aside or left to die. 

I wish you to feel this. I mean it; and I shall need 
no sympathy when you are through with me, for this 
fight is far too great to permit us to concern ourselves 
about any one man’s welfare. If we are true to our- 
selves by putting far above our own interests the tri- 
umph of the high cause for which we battle, we shall not 
lose. 3 

It would be far better to fail honorably for the cause 
we champion than it would be to win by foul methods, 
the foul victory for which our opponents hope. 

But the victory shall be ours, and it shall be won, 
as we have already won so many victories, by clean and 
honest fighting for the loftiest of causes. 

We fight in honorable fashion for the good of man- — 
kind; fearless of the future, unheeding of our individual 
fates, with unflinching hearts and undimmed eyes; we 
stand at Armageddon, and we battle for the Lord. 

[ Armageddon was the hill or city of Megiddo, which 
occupied a prominent position on the southern rim of 
the plain of Esdraelon, the great battlefield of Pales- 
tine. It was famous for two great victories: of Barak 


_ over the Canaanites (Judges iv, 15) and of Gideon over 
the Midianites (Judges vii); and for two great dis- 
asters: the death of Saul and of Josiah. 


\ ; : ; 


CHAPTER XII 
REPUBLICAN ISSUES TODAY 


THE PARTY OF PROGRESSIVES AND CONSERVATIVES—ITS 
ORIGIN—-RECORD OF THE PARTY 


The Republican party is today as it has been for 
fifty-six years the party of sturdy American principles, 
progressive and conservative, accomplishing what it 
advocated and advocating what it believed to be the best 
ideals of government for a great people loving liberty 


and restrained by a national conscience. It has not been > 


influenced by hysterical impulse, but has for years re- 
sisted that tendency in its own ranks and withstood it in 
the assaults of its opponents. It has triumphed over 


other parties since its organization because of its courage | 


to fight for the principles which were formulated by the 
conscience of the people without regard to party affili- 
_ ations, and at the same time it has been governed by a 
conservatism which checked revolutionary tendencies. 
The Republican party had its origin not in revolu- 


tionary doctrine, but in the sober judgment of the people 


of the North that compromise with slavery was no longer 
possible in the development of the great territory of the 
West which was soon to be-organized into States and 
have an equal part in the Union. It was in accord with 


the scriptural truth that a house divided against itself 
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could not stand—that the nation could not live part slave 
and part free. 

The first Republican President was a man of the 
people coming from the West where the strains of the 
Puritan and the cavalier met to form the best type of 
Amerie¢an independence. All the Republican Presidents 
have come from that same great section of the country, 
the Mississippi Valley, the newer New England, which 
has become the center of political thought as well as the 
center of population. 

Thus, in these years, the Republican party has en- 
deavored to make this a nation and not a confederation 
of States, and to demonstrate anew that this govern- 
ment possesses national power and the congress has 
the power to legislate for all American territory. 

The record of the Republican party is written in the 
amendments of the Constitution, and in the Statutes, 
but it is also written in the most remarkable period of 
development of the United States. This record is also 
written in the position this government now holds among 
the great powers of the world. Its record is one of 
sturdy Americanism, good business management and 
wise diplomacy. What more can be asked of a political 
party inviting the support of the voters of the country? 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE PRE-CONVENTION CAMPAIGN 


A SURVEY OF THE POLITICAL FIELD PRIOR TO THE 
NATIONAL CONVENTIONS 


The political differences of the adherents of Presi- 
dent Taft and ex-President Roosevelt were not of the 
impulse of the moment, but really date back to the time 
of President Taft’s address at Winona, Minn., while 
he was making a tour of the country. This is what has 
been referred to as the “Winona speech” by his oppo- 
nents. The principal feature of this discourse was the 
tariff, and President Taft seemed to speak from a local 
standpoint. Other statesmen have declared—and with 
good reason—that the tariff question is a local issue; 
that the country is so broad, so diversified in its sec- 
tional occupations that what legislation might seem 
favorable to one part of the country would appear 
unfavorable to another. 

However this may be, it was shortly after the 
Winona address had been delivered that friends of 
Colonel Roosevelt, through the means of the press and 
on the public platform, began to attack President 
Taft’s policies. As Roosevelt has always been popular 
with the masses of the people since he entered public 
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life, there was soon stirred up a factional fight among 
followers of the Republican party all over the land. 
Not only laymen, but Governors of States aligned 
themselves for Roosevelt or Taft, and it was on the 
petition of a number of Governors that Roosevelt made 
the now historic statement, “My hat is in the ring,” 
and declared himself as candidate for the Republican 
nomination for President against his erstwhile friend 
and protege, President Taft. 


CONCLUSION OF CONTESTS 


The pre-convention contests were practically con- 
cluded on June 8, all the Republican and Democratic 
delegates to the two conventions having been elected 
with the exception of the Vermont delegation to the 
Baltimore convention, consisting of eight delegates 
who were chosen later. The Republican contest was 
concluded with elections in Arizona and South Dakota, 
and with the convening of the Ohio State convention. 

During the week ending June 8, a total of 132 
Democratic delegates were elected, which practically 
ended the pre-convention contest in both parties. 
President Taft had, at this time, an instructed strength 
from 526 to 536, or within four of the number neces- 
sary to nominate, and Colonel Roosevelt had to his 
credit a total of 470 votes—or 70 less than the number 
required for nomination. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE REPUBLICAN CONVENTION 


CHICAGO, JUNE 18-22, 1912 


TrEmporARY CHAIRMAN—LElihu Root, New York. 
PERMANENT CHAIRMAN—Same. 

SEcRETARY— William Hayward, New York. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY—Lafayette B. Gleason. 
SERGEANT-AT-ARMsS—William F’. Stone, Maryland. 
NuMBER OF DELEGATES—1078. 

NECESSARY TO A CHOICE—540. 


The Republican National Convention of 1912 
assembled in the Coliseum, Chicago, on Tuesday, June 
18, the local arrangements having been made by a com- 
mittee of citizens headed by Fred W. Upham, chairman. 
Seats were provided in the great hall for 14,192 persons, 
including the delegates and alternates for whom special 
sections were reserved. There were 550 seats prepared - 
for the accommodation of the press and all were fully 
occupied throughout the proceedings. 
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Victor Rosewater, of Nebraska, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, called the Convention 
to order at noon. The packed aisles were cleared with 
some difficulty, and the chairman then called upon the 
Rev. James I’. Callaghan of St. Malachy’s Church, Chi- 
cago, to deliver the opening invocation. 

When the doors of the Coliseum swung open to the 
public at ten o’clock on the second day of the conven- 
tion, more than 25,000 persons clamored for admit- 
tance, although the hall has seating capacity for only 
11,000. | 

ROOT STARTS PROCEEDINGS 


Chairman Root finally pounded the table with his 
gavel at 11:15 and ordered the sergeant-at-arms to 
clear the aisles. A swarm of delegates and alternates 
wandered aimlessly about the hall in search of their 
seats. Surrounding Governor Deneen’s seat on the 


floor for fifteen minutes before the call to order, were 


A 
r 


the Roosevelt leaders in earnest consultation. In the 
group were Senator Dixon, Governor Hadley, William 
Flinn and Governor Johnson of California. 


Another fifteen minutes passed before Chairman 


Root again took up his gavel and with emphatic blows 
on the table insisted upon quiet and order. 


As Governor Hadley advanced to the front of the 


stage to open the debate, a round of cheers from the 
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Roosevelt forces greeted him. When the tumult subsided 
Governor Hadley began an explanation of the situation 
confronting the convention. 


HADLEY STATES POSITION 


He reviewed the events leading up to the ruling 
of National Committee Chairman Rosewater, which 
quashed the Hadley motion to purge the temporary 
roll. “We could have met immediately and forcibly re- 
sisted this arbitrary and unparliamentary ruling,” said 
Hadley, and he was roundly cheered. ‘We could have 
forcibly insisted on calling the roll on that motion and 
we could have forcibly taken control. Instead we chose 
to wait patiently until today.” 

Governor Hadley did not attempt to go into details 
of various contested cases, saying he would leave that 
to other speakers. He read the “indictment” of the 
national committee as uttered by Colonel Roosevelt in 
his Monday night speech in this city. “It may be true 
that there are many persons who do not agree with us 
that Theodore Roosevelt should be our candidate for 
President, but there can be no difference of opinion that 
his voice today is the greatest of the western world,” 
said Hadley. 

READS MINORITY STATEMENT 


He then read a statement from fourteen members 
of the national committee protesting against the action 
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of the majority in seating many of the delegates, par- 
ticularly in the California, Texas and Washington 
cases. Governor Hadley made an earnest plea that 
personalities be left out of the debate, declaring the 
question was so clearly one of principle that it should 
not be involved by anything else. It was not a ques- 
tion of any man’s candidacy, he said, not a question of 
the next campaign, but embraced the very existence of 
the Republican party itself. Hadley was given the 
closest attention throughout. In closing he declared 
that when the vote on the sub-roll came he would con- 
tend that on the question submitted only the votes of 
those delegates whose seats were not contested be al- 
lowed the ballot. “All law, all precedents agree,” he 
said, ‘“‘that no man should be a judge in his own case.” 


READS HADLEY LIST 


The clerk, for the information of the convention, 
then read the list of delegates which the Hadley motion 
would strike from the roll and the list of those it would 
seat. When the announcement was concluded Henry 
_J. Allen of Kansas was presented to speak in support 
of the Hadley motion. Allen denounced the methods 
of the Washington state leaders at the state convention, 
saying the conditions were such that all Roosevelt men 
were practically barred from the hall. He denounced 
the national committee as unfair and prejudiced, and 
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then took a final fling at the credentials committee, 
which as yet remained to be named. 

A round of applause greeted James EK. Watson, 
who concluded the argument against the Hadley mo- 
tion. From the gallery came a shout of “Hooray for 
Sunny Jim.” Watson asked whether the delegates felt 
able to judge on the merits of all the cases involved in 
Hadley’s motion. He pointed out that but few of the 
contests had been discussed by the speakers and said, 
among other things, “You are in no position, you are 
‘in no temper—if you will excuse my saying so—to 
judge these cases.”” Watson was interrupted several 
times and there were renewed calls for Hadley. 


OVATION FOR HADLEY 


The Governor appeared finally and was accorded 
the greatest demonstration of the convention up to this 
time. It was different from most convention spectacles 
in that it was spontaneous and not preconcerted, but it 
was unprecedented in that it was a demonstration, not 
for a candidate, but for a delegate. It was an expres- 
sion of absolute confidence in Hadley in the face of the 
amazing announcement just made, which, if unex- — 
plained would convey the idea that he had deserted the 
Roosevelt colors and surrendered to the enemy. The 
Governor stood there silently surveying the cheering 
and frantic crowd. He did not flush, he did not smile, 
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but if he was not deeply touched and very proud he 
must be either less or more than a human being. 


HOW THE TEST VOTE WAS REACHED 


Watson then, in accordance with the programme ar- 
ranged with Hadley, moved to send Hadley’s resolu- 
tion—the resolution to substitute the Roosevelt con- 
testants for the Taft men—to the credentials commit- 
tee. 


Governor Deneen moved as an amendment that 


_ none of the seventy-two men whose seats were contested 


should vote either for the election of members of the 
committee on credentials or on the report of that com- 
mittee when it should be presented. This would pre- 
vent any man whose seat was contested for acting as 
judge in his own case or in that of any other contested 
delegate. 


So tense was the interest in the result of the vote 
on the question of seating the Roosevelt seventy-two 
delegates in place of the seventy-two Taft men that 
‘the crowd patiently awaited the roll call. Only a few 
of the State delegations called for a roll call, the rest 
being content with the announcement of their chairman. 
When Taft’s very substantial victory on this vital issue 
was announced there was a rousing but brief cheer, and 


_ the crowd began to file out without waiting the an- 
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nouncement of the committee’s appointments. Then 
the convention adjourned until the following day. 


ROOSEVELT STAMPEDE FAILS 


Chairman Root did not try to stop the demonstra- 
tion until after it had been in progress about forty 
minutes. The effort of the Roosevelt men to work up 
the demonstration into a stampede, however, failed. 
Only a half dozen of the State standards were taken 
from their places to the front of the platform. | The two 
leaders, Watson and Hadley, finally came out on the 
platform again. Hadley explained the proposition, 
saying that he and Watson had reached no agreement 
except as to the parliamentary order in which the ques- 
tion should be put before the convention. Governor 
Charles S. Deneen of Illinois, he said, would make the 
motion for the Roosevelt side. 


THURSDAY S SESSION 


In anticipation of another exciting day people be- 
gan crowding the doors of the Coliseum before nine 
o’clock, Thursday, the third day cf the convention. In 
spite of the large number of persons outside, orders 
were issued that no one would be admitted except em-. 
ployees and newspaper men until 11 o’clock. The as- 
sistant sergeant-at-arms and ushers, about 1,000 in 
number, also were excluded until this hour. 
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PRAYER OPENS SESSION 


The gavel fell a few minutes after noon, and Rey. 
Dean Walter Sumner of the Cathedral of SS. Peter 
and Paul offered the following prayer: “In the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. Almighty God, look down, we beseech Thee, 
and bless the convention here assembled. Grant unto 
its members self-restraint, cool judgment and all wis- 
dom that their deliberations may insure to the nation 
civic righteousness, industrial peace and social justice; 
that all men may have an abundance of life and the 
mind to serve Thee in godly living, maintaining the 
sanctity of the home and the integrity of the nation. 
Amen.” There was a ripple of applause from one end 
of the vast hall to the other at the end of the prayer. 


RECESS IS TAKEN 


Floor Leader Watson of the Taft forces obtained 
recognition immediately. He explained that the cre- 
dentials committee was not ready to report and moved 
that a recess be taken until four o’clock. 

Senator Root smilingly bowed his acknowledge- 
ment when the crowd greeted with applause his appear- 
ance on the rostrum at a few minutes after 4. Ap- 
parently all the delegates were in their places. No 
sooner had Chairman Root called the convention to 
order than Taft floor leader Watson again was recog- 
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nized to move an adjournment until eleven o’clock Fri- 
day morning to allow the credentials committee to com- 
plete its labors. The motion prevailed without objec- 
tion and the crowd, disappointed, but good-natured, 
began filing out. 


SECOND SESSION IS BRIEF 


With the knowledge the committee on credentials 
had not nearly completed its work, delegates to the Re- 
publican national convention were slow to move toward 
the Coliseum Friday. Up to 10:45 a. m. only a 
handful of delegates were in their seats, but from that 
time on they poured in from every aisleway. Chairman — 
Root, Senator Crane, James EK. Watson, Governor 
Hadley, Senator Borah, former Governor Fort of New 
Jersey and the other leaders of both factions sat idly 
on the platform. Hadley and Crane engaged:smilingly 
in conversation while they waited word from the com- 
mittee on cr edentials. 


PROCEEDINGS ARE BEGUN 


When it finally came Senator Root prepared to call 
the convention to order. “Play ball,” shouted a man in 
the gallery. The delegates applauded Senator Root as — 
he rose in his place. The gavel fell at 12:26, and prayer — 
was offered by Rev. John Balecom Shaw of the Second 
' Presbyterian Church of Chicago. When Dr. Shaw had 
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finished Senator Root said: “The business in order is 
the report of the committee on credentials.” - 

He introduced W. T. Dovell of Washington, a 
member of the committee, who submitted the report 
favoring the seating of the Taft delegates in the ninth 
district in Alabama. Scattering applause greeted the 
conclusion of the report. 


MINORITY REPORT SUBMITTED 


Governor Hadley of Missouri, floor leader of the 
Roosevelt forces, was applauded as he arose and intro- 
duced R. R. McCormick to submit a minority report. 
McCormick, waving a document, said the minority of 
the committee had asked permission to file a minority 
report, but it had been refused. Senator Root then said 
it was customary for the minority to present its views 
to the convention informally, and this custom would be 
followed. He directed that the views of the minority, 
as presented by McCormick, be read for the informa- 
tion of the convention. 

When the reading had ended Governor Hadley 
moved that the minority report favoring the seating of 


_ the Roosevelt delegates be substituted for the majority. 


Heney of California seconded the motion. When Gov- 
ernor Hadley was recognized for the motion he was 


cheered. After he got to the platform Governor Had- 


ley made his motion, which was a renewal of the fight 
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to keep all contested delegates from voting. He sought 

-to bar seventy-two delegates from casting their ballots 
until such time as their cases -had been settled. The 
original list contained names of ninety-two contested 
delegates when presented on Monday. On ‘Tuesday 
it was scaled down to seventy-eight; Wednesday it was 
seventy-two. 

Watson moved to lay the motion of Governor Had- 
ley on the table. A roll call was demanded and sec- 
onded. It was ordered. The vote was yeas, 569; nays, 
499; ten not voting. This was a gain for the Taft 
forces and a distinct loss to the Roosevelt adherents, 
and the Taft people applauded and cheered for a 


minute. 
VOTE ON’ ALABAMA CASES 


The motion to table the motion of Governor Had- 
ley to substitute the minority report for the majority 
report in the Alabama cases then was put and Hadley 
demanded another roll call and it was granted, despite 
cries of “No, no,” from the floor. The vote was 605 to 
464 this time, and the big Taft victory called out a — 
cheer. The plan of Governor Hadley to force a roll 
call on the motion to adopt the majority report, was 
abandoned after this decisive victory and it was put 
through viva voce. . Pending a further report from the 
committee on credentials Senator Root announced the 
convention would “rest arms.” 
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At 2:45 the chairman’s gavel fell and the report 
on the Arizona contests was presented, seating the Taft 
delegates. At 3:57 the chairman rapped for order and 
W. T. Dovell of Washington brought in the credentials 
committee report on the fourth California district, seat- 
ing the two Taft delegates, and moved its adoption. 

Hugh T. Halbert of Minnesota brought in the 
minority report. He was greeted with cheers as he 
read the report denouncing the seating of the Taft dele- 
gates as the “tyrannical overthrow of the will of the 
people of California.” 


HENEY TAKES PLATFORM 


Francis J. Heney took the platform and opened the 
argument for the minority report. He said the ques- 
tion at issue went to the very root of self-government 
whether the law of a sovereign state, submitted to by 
both factions in the party, should be set aside by the 
mandate of the national committee. He reviewed the 
political history of California, saying two years ago the 
people emancipated themselves from the corrupt rule 
of a corrupt machine controlled by the railroads. He 
compared California in the past with “machine con- 
trolled Pennsylvania and Colorado.” Heney con- 
cluded with the statement that Tryon secured less votes 
than fourteen other Taft delegates in California who 
failed of election. 


* 
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GOVERNOR JOHNSON TALKS 


Governor Johnson of California followed. He 
strode to the front of the stage, clutching a legal docu- _ 


ment in his hand. “This question,” he said, “is far more ~ 


than the question of seating two individual delegates 
by a report of a committee on credentials or by action 
of this convention. The question goes to the very root 
of republicanism. It is, ‘Shall the people rule?” 
| “You men of the Kast may sneer at the new pro-. 
gressivism that has come like a giant out of the West, 
but all thinking men today recognize that the revolu- 
tion is on in this country and progressivism is sure to 
triumph.” Johnson declared the present convention 
had demonstrated the absolute necessity of extending 
the Presidential preference primary and extolled the 
direct primary as the fundamental principle of progres- 
sivism. F 
TAFT S AGREEMENT 
He said President Taft agreed to and accepted the 
California primary law when he accepted the delegates 
named for him, to be voted for in group. Under that 
acceptance he said Taft was estopped from accepting 
the vote of a single delegate from California. Gov- 
ernor Johnson’s speech time expired in the midst of his 
speech. He asked five minutes more and it was 
granted. He spoke with great vehemence and app at ; 
ently in great anger. 
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“Never again,’ said Johnson, “will you find a con- 
vention chosen like this one. The conventions of the 
future will be made up of delegates elected by the 
people and by states as was done in California.” The 
governor concluded with a tribute to Colonel Roosevelt, 
which started an incipient demonstration. It lasted 
little more than a minute. “Theodore Roosevelt,” he 
said, “has demonstrated in this campaign that all the 
people—not a part of them—have the right to rule in 
this nation.” 

NEW PARTY FORECASTED 


Palmer stirred the Roosevelt delegates to enthusi- 
-asm by declaring that Michigan,. the mother of the 
Republican party, might soon give birth to a new pro- 
gressive party. John D. Mackay of Detroit attempted 
to reply to Palmer, but was interrupted by the dele- 
gates and the galleries. “The yeas have it,” yelled one 
voice. “All aboard, toot, toot,” said another. The 
Taft delegates were declared seated on a viva voce vote 
and the convention, with utter confusion reigning, ad- 

- journed until the following day. 3 


REV. HILL OFFERS PRAYER 


Chairman Root, when some semblance of quiet had 


been secured, introduced the Rev. John Wesley Hill, of 


lg New York, who opened the proceedings with prayer, 
saying in part: “We rejoice in the great things repre- 
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sented here, today—the party of freedom and equality, 
courage and patriotism, progress and prosperity, with’ 
its background of triumphant history. We thank Thee 
for the principles, achievements and leaders of this 
party: for Lincoln and Grant, for Garfield, Harrison 
and McKinley; the heroes and patriots of vanished 
years; yea, the patriots of today, who are striving for 
the maintenance of that democracy which is the guaran- 
tee of human rights and equal justice to all.” 


JOHNSON LEAVES HALL 


Shortly after Senator Root had called the conven- 
tion to order, Governor Johnson, one of the Roosevelt 
leaders, left the convention hall. His reason for so 
doing was explained in the following statement, which 
he gave out: 


“T shall not sit in this convention during the nomi- 


nation of the President, nor shall I consider myself in — 


any manner bound by its acts. Not only was a fraud- 
ulent roll foisted upon us to defeat the will of the 
people, but the law of the State of California solemnly 
passed by that State and acquiesced in by the President 
_and every faction in California, has been nullified. The — 
basic right of the people to rule and the fundamental 
principle of the direct primary have been outraged and 
defied. As the Governor of California, sworn to up- 
hold its laws, I feel that my duty is plain, and that as — 
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well my self-respect demands that I shall no longer 
remain in the convention. All of the California dele- 
gation are in thorough accord with-me, and desire to 
remain with me, but I. have requested them to remain 
to carry out the general plans of the Roosevelt dele- 
gates.” 

It was 11:47 when the last of the Washington cases 
was disposed of and at 12:35 the session suspended. It 
was an official recess, delegates moving about the floor 
and gathering in groups. But there was little sign of 


‘impatience. 


CONVENTION RECONVENES 


At 1:39 Senator Root again called the convention 


- to order. 


ROOT INTRODUCES ALLEN 


“My first act as permanent chairman of this conven- 
tion,’ said the Senator, stepping forward amid a burst 


of cheers, ‘is to ask unanimous consent that our Repub- 


lican brother--Henry J. Allen of Kansas—be per- 


mitted to make a statement. The chair hears no objec- 


tions.” 

Allen announced that he would “read a statement 
just placed in my hands by Colonel Theodore Roose- 
velt.”” A wild demonstration on the floor interrupted 
him. The Roosevelt men from New Jersey, bearing a 


standard pulled from the floor, started a procession. 


‘ 
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California, Minnesota, Nebraska, Llinois, Indiana, 
West Virginia and Oklahoma joined the line. Penn- 
sylvania, Maine and North Carolina took their places. 
And in a roar of cheering and whistling the march 
proceeded until it encountered a squad of police in 
the rear of the hall. It was twenty-one minutes before 
order was restored. 


7 READS ROOSEVELT STATEMENT 

Mr. Allen declared he had no wish to start a demon- 
stration. He asked for quiet and was accorded close 
attention during the reading of the Roosevelt state- 
ment. It follows: 

“A clear majority of the delegates honestly elected 
to this convention were chosen by the people to nomi- 
nate.me. Under the direction and with the encourage- 
ment of Mr. Taft the majority of the national commit- | 
tee, by the so-called ‘steam roller’ methods and with 
scandalous disregard of every principle of elementary 
honesty and decency, stole eighty or ninety delegates, 
putting in the temporary roll call a sufficient number 
of fraudulent delegates to defeat the legally expressed 
will of the people and to substitute a dishonest for an 
honest majority. 


FRAUDULENT DELEGATES 


“The convention now has declined to purge the roll - 
of the fraudulent delegates placed thereon by the de- — 
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funct national committee; and the majority, which thus 
endorsed fraud, was made a majority only because it 
included the fraudulent delegates themselves, who all 
sat as judges on one another’s cases. If these fraudu- | 
lent votes had not thus been cast and counted the con- 
vention would have been purged of their presence. 
This action makes the convention in no proper sense 
-any longer a Republican convention representing the 
real Republican party. Therefore I hope the men 
elected as Roosevelt delegates will now decline to vote 
on any matter before the convention. I don’t release 
any delegate from his honorable obligation to vote for 
me, if he votes at all; but under the actual conditions 


I hope he will not vote at all. 


CONVENTION IS FRAUD 


“The convention as now composed has no claim to. 
represent the voters of the Republican party. It rep- 
resents nothing but successful fraud in overriding the 
will of the rank and file of the party. Any man nomi- 
nated by the convention as now constituted would be 
merely the beneficiary of this successful fraud; it would 
be deeply discreditable to any man to accept the con- 
vention’s nomination under these circumstances; and 

any man thus accepting it would have no claim to the 
% support of any Republican on party grounds and 
would have forfeited the right to ask the support of any 
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honest man of any party on moral grounds.— THEODORE 
_RoosEvELt.” 
MR. ALLEN’S STATEMENT 


When he reached the point where Mr. Roosevelt 
asked that his followers refrain from voting on any 
other proposition in the convention a burst of cheers, 
groans and hisses interrupted him. Mr. Allen then 
proceeded: Sane 

“Gentlemen of the Convention: We have reached 
a point where a majority of the Roosevelt delegates 
feel that they cannot longer share in the responsibility 
for the acts of this convention. We have contended — 
with you until we have exhausted every parliamentary 
privilege in the effort to have placed upon the roll the 
names of men legally elected. 

“When, by using the votes of the delegates whose 
rights to sit in this convention are challenged, you took 
a position which places the power of a political commit- 
tee above the authority of 77,000 majority, elected in a 
legal primary in California, we decided that your steam 
roller had exceeded the speed limit.. Since then we have 
asked for no roll call. You have now completed the 
seating of all contested delegates, using the vote 
of the contested delegates to accomplish your purpose. 
We cannot in justice to ourselves share the responsi- 
bility of a convention which has said to Ohio—the home — 
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of President Taft—that a majority of 47,000 voters, 
obtained in a legal primary election, must stand aside 
for the political dictum of a national committeeman dis- 
carded by that same majority. We cannot become par- 
ties with you in a declaration to Pennsylvania that a 
defeated committeeman, seated in an obscure room of 
this building, must nullify the 130,000 majority by 
which Pennsylvania gave expression to her wishes. 


_STATES TRUE POSITION 


“We will not put ourselves in a position to be bound 
by any act in which you say to the majority which 
rejected him in Wisconsin, to the majority who 
rejected him in Maine, to the majority who rejected 
him in Maryland, to the majority in South Dakota, 
to the majority in North Dakota, which gave him 
1,500 votes out of 59,000, to the majority which 
rejected him in Nebraska, in Oregon, Minnesota, Kan- 
sas, Oklahoma, West Virginia and North Carolina; 
that all these majorities added together went down 
_ under the mere rulings of a political committee. We 
will not join you in saying to the home state of Abra- 
ham Lincoln that the 150,000 majority with which we 
defeated Mr. Taft and his managers in Illinois was 
overruled by those very managers with the consent of 
those who have arrogated powers never intended to 
be there. 
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SENATOR PAYNE CRITICISED 


“Mr. Payne sought to question the republicanism 
of these great Republican States yesterday. Until he 
can show a better record than is shown by the results 
of his kind of conservative leadership he is estopped 
from criticism. When Theodore Roosevelt left the 
White House three years ago he left you an over- 
whelming majority in both branches of congress, and 
left you an overwhelming majority in all the Republi- 
can states; he left you a record on which you could elect 
Mr. Taft; he left you a progressive program to carry 
forward. That program was buried beneath an ava- 
lanche of words at Winona and eighteen ‘governors 


- were buried beneath an avalanche of votes which re- 


buked the recreancy to party pledges. 


“THE PEOPLE SHALL JUDGE US” 


“A big majority of the lower house gave way to 


Democrats and in the senate was reduced to a mere 
majority. So much for your conservative leadership, — 
Mr. Payne. We will not participate with you in com- ~ 


pleting the scuttling of the-ship. We will not say to 


the young men of the nation, who, reading political 


history with their patriotism and longing to catch step _ 


with the party of their fathers, that we have nothng — . 
better to offer them at this hour than this new declara- — 
tion of human rights. And we refuse to be bound by — 
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it. We have pleaded with you ten days. We have 
fought with you five days for a ‘square deal.’ We fight 
no more. We plead no longer. We shall sit in protest 
and the people who sent us here shall judge us.” 


CALL FOR NOMINATIONS 
Immediately Chairman Root announced a call of 
roll for nomination for President. Alabama was 
passed. Arizona was silent. Down the list silence fol- 
lowed the calling of each state until Ohio was reached. 
A cheer greeted the state and Warren G. Harding 
arose to place President Taft in nomination. 


NOMINATES MR. TAFT 


Warren G. Harding, of Ohio, placed the name of 
President Taft before the convention for the nomina- 


- tion, and in so doing, he referred repeatedly to the inter- 


necine strife that almost convulsed the convention. Ex- 
tolling the record of the Taft administration, Mr. 
Harding declared it would be regarded as “the marvel 
of progressive accomplishment in one administration” 
had it not been for the attack of “disloyalty” in the 
Republican ranks. He found in President Taft “the 
finest example of lofty principles since the immortal 
Lincoln bore the scourge of vengeful tongues without 


~ a murmur from his noble heart.”’ 


“Rejoicing in the gratifying record of things done,” 


he concluded, “confident of the forward movement to 
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the things we are pledged to do; mindful of the spirit 
of the time and the requirement of poise and patience; 
glad of the new hopes and higher aspirations of our 
people and their faith in national progress and the har- 
mony of his purpose therewith; measuring his capacity 
by the exactions of experience; testing his patriotism by 
every demand of honesty, courage and justice; knowing 
his devotion to his country and its people, on behalf of 
Ohio and 100,000,000 advancing Americans, I name for 
renomination our great President, William Howard 
Tatts. : 
VOTE ON PRESIDENT 


The roll call was then ordered on the nomination © 
for President. The delegates kept tab on the voting 
and realized Taft had won the nomination before an- 
nouncement had been made. The Taft delegates stood 
on chairs and cheered. Immediately upon the formal 
announcement by Senator Root of the nomination of 
President Taft the roll call for nomination for Vice- 
President was announced. 

Alabama yielded to New York, and J. VanVechten 
Alcott took the platform.to renominate Vice-President 
Sherman. Alcott’s speech did not last three minutes, 
and was received without enthusiasm. Harry Dough- — 
erty, of Ohio, merely moved a second for Sherman’s 
nomination. . 
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At 10:30 Delegate Estabrook, of New Hampshire, 
moved the convention adjourn without delay and the 
motion was adopted. The delegates filed out in silence. 
As the last of the delegates left the hall the band played 
“Praise God, from Whom All Blessings Flow.” 


CHAPTER XV 
SENATOR ROOT’S KEYNOTE SPEECH 


THE STRUGGLE FOR LEADERSHIP—TEST OF PARTY S FIT- 
NESS—STANDING FOR ORDER AND LIBERTY 


Senator Root, on taking the gavel as temporary — 
chairman of the Republican National Convention, said: 

“Gentlemen of the Convention: Believe that f 
appreciate this expression of confidence. I wish I were 
more competent for the service you require of me. 

“The struggle for leadership in the Republican 
party which has so long engrossed the attention and — 
excited the feelings of its members is about to be deter- 
mined by the selection of a candidate. The varying 
claims of opinion for recognition in the political creed | 
of the party are about to be settled by the adoption of 
a platform. 

“The supreme council of the party in this great 
national convention, representing every State and Ter- 
ritory in due proportion, according to rules long since — 
established, is about to appeal to the American people 
for a continuance of the power of government which the 
party has exercised with but brief interruptions for more 
than half a century, and that appeal is to be based upon 
the soundness of the principles approved, and the quali- 
ties of the candidates selected, by the convention. 
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TEST OF PARTY'S FITNESS 


“In the performance of this duty by the convention, | 

and in the acceptance of its conclusions by Republicans, 

_ 1s to be applied the ever-recurring test of a party’s fit- 
ness to govern, its coherence, and its formative and con- 
trolling power of organization. 

“And these depend upon the willingness of the 
members of the party to subordinate their varying indi- 
vidual opinions and postpone the matters of difference 
between them in order that they may act in unison 
upon the great ,questions wherein they agree; upon 
their willingness and capacity to thrust aside the dis- 
appointment which some of them must always feel in 
failing to secure success for the candidates of their 
preference; upon the loyalty of party members to the 
party. itself, to the great organization whose agency in 
government they believe to be for the best interests of 
‘the nation, and for whose continuance in power their 
love of country constrains them to labor. 

__ “Without these things, there can be no party worthy 
of the name. Without them, party association is a rope 
of sand, party organization is an ineffective form, party 
responsibility disappears, and with it disappears the 
right to public confidence. 

“Without organized parties, having these qualities of 
_ coherence and loyalty, free popular government becomes 
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a confused and continual conflict between a vast multi- 
tude of individual opinions, individual interests, indi- 
vidual attractions and repulsions, from which effective 
government can emerge only by answering to the uni- 
versal law of necessary organization and again forming 
parties. 

“Throughout our party’s history in each presidential 
election we have gone to the American people with the 
zonfident and just assertion that the Republican party 
is not a mere fortuitous collection of individuals, but is 
a coherent and living force as an organization. It is 
effective, responsible, worthy of confidence, competent 
to govern. 

“The traditions of its great struggles for liberty, for 
the supremacy of law, for the preservation of constitu- 
tional government, for national honor, exercise a con- 
trolling influence upon its conduct. 


ENTITLED TO BELIEF IN SINCERITY 
“The lofty purpose of its great originators has been — 
transmitted by spiritual succession from generation to 
generation of party leaders, and it is no idle rhetoric 
when we say, as we have so often said, and are about 
to say again to the American people: 
““We are entitled to your belief in the sincerity of 
the principles we profess and the loyalty of our candi- | 
dates to those principles, because we are the party of 
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Lincoln, and Sumner, and Seward, and Andrew, and 
Morton, and Grant, and Hayes, and Garfield, and 
Arthur, and Harrison, and Blaine, and Hoar, and 
McKinley.’ 

“We claim that we are entitled to a popular vote of 
confidence at the coming election because we have dem- 
onstrated we are the party of affirmative, constructive 
policies for the betterment and progress of our country 
in all the fields upon which the activity and influence of 
government can rightly enter. 

“We claim it because we have shown ourselves a 
party of honest, efficient, and economical administra- 
tion, in which public moneys are faithfully applied, 
appointments are made on grounds of merit, efficient 
service is rigorously exacted, graft is reduced to a 
minimum, derelictions from official duty are sternly 
punished, and a high standard of official morality is 
maintained. 


CHAPTER XVI 
GOVERNOR HADLEY’S SPEECH 


AN ABLE ARGUMENT FOR THE CONTESTING DELEGATES 
TO THE CONVENTION 


As Gov. Hadley advanced to the front of the stage 
to open the debate on the second day, a round of cheers 
from the Roosevelt forces greeted him. When the tu- 
mult subsided the governor began an explanation of 
the situation confronting the convention. He said: 

“Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention: 
I am going to trespass for a few moments upon your 
time to endeavor to explain the situation. Upon the 
convening of this convention yesterday I offered a mo- 


tion asking that some seventy-eight names it was | 


claimed had been improperly or rather unfairly placed — 


upon the temporary roll should be stricken off and that 


in their place should be inserted the names of delegates — 


that had been regularly elected by the Republican voters 
of the different states and congressional districts. 

“The chair ruled, without a point of order being 
raised, that my motion was out of order, but indicated 
that in accordance with precedent he would hear some 


remarks as to why the decision he had already given — 


should not stand. 
198. 
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BEGINS HIS ARGUMENT 


“T thereupon undertook to present for the considera- 
tion of the chairman of the national committee the rea- 
sons why this convention assembled here under and pur- 
suant to the call of the national committee had at its - 
inception the right to say who should or who should not 
participate in the work of this convention. Argument 

- to the contrary was offered by the gentleman from In- 
diana, Mr. Watson. 

“At the conclusion of this argument, theoretically 
addressed to the chair, but in reality addressed to the en- 
tire body of this convention, he again sustained his point 
of order and arbitrarily declined to entertain an appeal 
from the decision of the chair or submit that appeal 
which I then took to a vote of the convention. 

“One of two courses was then open to this conven- 
tion to pursue. We could submit to the ruling of the 
chair or we could arbitrarily and forcibly meet the ar- 
bitrary and unparliamentary ruling of the chairman and 
undertake to call the roll upon an appeal that he had 

‘declined to recognize and had declined to submit to the 
consideration of the convention. _ 


ASKS THAT NAMES BE STRICKEN OFF 


_ “We preferred to await the action of a temporary 
‘chairman and then renew the motion which upon last 
evening I did renew and which the chairman of this con- 
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vention has ruled is a proper motion to be considered by 
this convention. (Applause.) | 

“That motion now presented is to the effect that del- 
egates numbering seventy-eight, who have been placed 
upon the temporary roll of this convention by the action 
of the national committee from Washington, from 
California, from Arizona, from Texas, from Indiana, 
from Kentucky, and one or two other states be stricken 
off and that in their place be inserted the names of the 
men whom fourteen members of that national committee 
have asserted at the time and have asserted again were 
honestly elected by the people of those several states and 
ought to sit upon the floor of this convention and par- 
ticipate in its deliberations today. (Applause.) 

“IT want to present to you the indictment that has 
been made public throughout this country against the 
action of the national committee in order that you may 
understand the seriousness and importance of this ques- 


tion which affects not only the success of our party in > 


the next campaign, but, more than that, the question of 
its existence itself. . 


WHY COLONEL SHOULD BE NAMED 


“Upon last Monday evening in the second largest 


hall in this city before a vast audience gathered together _ 
by the magic of a single name and inspired by the mag- 


netism of a single personality these words were spoken: — 


e 
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“*T have carefully examined the facts in these cases 
and I say to you there is no element of doubt that the 
men in question were honorably and legally chosen by 
the people and that the effort of the majority of the 
national committee to unseat them represents nothing 
but naked theft, carried on with the sole and evil pur- 
pose of substituting the will of the bosses for the deliber- 
ately expressed judgment of the people of the United 
States.’ 

“T do not know whether a majority of this conven- 
tion agrees with me upon the proposition that Theodore 
Roosevelt ought to be our candidate for president of the 
United States, but there can be no difference upon the 
proposition in the mind of any intelligent man that his 
voice is today the greatest voice of the western world. 


CAN COMMAND SUPPORT 


“He can command the support of more people and 
he can lead a larger number of American voters in a 
cause for which he fights than any other man who lives _ 
beneath the folds of the American flag. 

“But I will concede, if you please, that in the excite- 
ment of a campaign with personal interests involved a 
man may indulge in extravagance of statement and be 
deceived as to the facts presented to him by his partisans © 
_and his friends. I wish, however, to read to you the ~ 
statement of fourteen members of the national commit- 
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tee, many of whom are not even supporters of the nomi- 
nation of Theodore Roosevelt: 

“<The undersigned members of the Republican 
national committee report that the persons whose names 
appear upon the attached list, marked Exhibit No. 1, 
and who have been reported as legal members of this 
convention, are not in fact legally entitled to seats in 


this convention. — porwrs TO THE LIST 


““And they further report that none of those per- 
sons should be allowed to take part in any proceedings 
of this convention or to vote upon any proposition 
submitted to the convention until the question of their 
seats be determined by the uncontested delegates to the 
convention itself.’ 

“Gentlemen of the convention, let me appeal to you 
that this is not a question to be dealt with in any spirit 
of personal controversy, or banter, or exchange of re- 
marks in the course of debate. 

“It is a question vital and fundamental in impor- 
tance if our party is to live and to succeed in the future 
in rendering the great service to the American people 
that it has rendered in the past. 

ASKS FOR JUSTICE 

“No candidate can go forth from this convention 
with the hope of success if the American people believe 
the nomination was given to him by the votes of dele- 
gates dishonestly seated here in this convention. 
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“So I ask of you that you give to those who shall 
argue this question on behalf of the minority members 
of this committee and on behalf of the majority mem- 
bers of this committee the same careful attention and 
earnest consideration that you would endeavor to give it 
if you were a sworn jury engaged in the trial of a ques- 
tion of fact in a matter of litigation in the courts. 


NOT JUDGE IN OWN CASE 


“That has been the rule in every Republican conven- 
tion ever assembled, and when in 1892 William McKin- 
ley, the chairman of that convention, asked the judg- 
ment of such distinguished men as I mentioned yester- 
day the answer was given to him that as a matter of 
common justice no man should be a judge in his own 
case. 
“We have not only that precedent here but we have 
it from sources of English jurisprudence. When an 
unjust king called upon an English judge to hand down 
a certain decision the answer was: ‘It is written in the 
law of England that no man shall be a judge in his own 
case. And we say to you we will submit this case to 
you upon the facts with one limitation—that those who 
challenge us shall not determine their own case or have 
any vote in determining the question of whether they 
shall be the beneficiaries of the fraud which we claim has 
been committed in their own behalf.” | 


CHAPTER XVII 


PRESIDENT TAFT’S VIEWS 


IMPORTANCE OF THE ISSUES AT STAKE—THE THIRD TERM 
QUESTION 


J 


On the night of his renomination President Taft 
made the following statement at the White House: 

“A national convention of one of the great parties 
is ordinarily important only as a preliminary to a na- 
tional campaign for the election of a President. The 
Chicago convention just ended is much more than this, 
and is in itself the end of a preconvention campaign, 
presenting a crisis more threatening and issues more im- 
portant than those of the election campaign which is to 
follow between the two great national parties. The 
question here at stake was whether the Republican party 
was to change its attitude as the chief conservator in the 
nation of constitutional representative government and 
was to weaken the constitutional guaranties of life, lib- 
erty, and property, and all other rights declared sacred 
in the Bill of Rights, by abandoning the principle of the 
absolute independence of the judiciary, essential to the 
maintenance of those rights. The campaign carried on 
to seize the Republican party and make it the instru- 
ment of reckless ambition, and the unsettling of the 
fundamental principles of our government was so sud- 
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den and unexpected that time was not given clearly to 
show to the people and the party the dangers which con- 
fronted them. 

THIRD TERM QUESTION 

“Tt was sought to break the wise and valuable tra- 
dition against giving more than two terms to any one 
man in the Presidency, and the danger from its breach 
could not be measured. 

“The importance of the great victory which has been 
achieved cannot be overestimated. All over this coun- 
try patriotic people are breathing more freely that a 
most serious menace to our Republican institutions has 
been averted. 

“Tt is not necessary to speak of the result in Novem- — 
ber or of the issues which will arise between the Re- 
publican and Democratic parties in the presidential 
campaign to follow. It will be time enough to do that 
after the action of the Baltimore convention. It is 
enough now to say that whatever may happen in No- 
vember, a great victory for the Republican party and 
_the United States has already been won. The party 
remains as a great, powerful organization for carrying 
out its patriotic principles as an agency of real progress 
in the development of the nation along the constitutional 
lines upon which it was constructed and has ever been 
maintained; and its future opportunity for usefulness 
is as great as its achievements in the past.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM 


TEXT OF THE DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES ADOPTED AT 
CHICAGO 


The Republican party, assembled by its represen- 

tatives in national convention, declares its unchanging 
_ faith in government of the people, by the people, for the 
_ people. We renew our allegiance to the principles of 

the Republican party and our devotion to the cause of 

Republican institutions established by the fathers. 

It is appropriate that we should now recall with a 
sense of veneration and gratitude the name of our first 
great leader who was nominated in this city, and whose 
lofty principles and superb devotion to-his country are 
an inspiration to the party he honored—Abraham Lin- 
coln. In the present state of public affairs we should 
be inspired by his broad statesmanship and by his tol- 
erant spirit toward men. 


VIEWS RECORD WITH PRIDE 


The Republican party looks back upon its record 
with pride and satisfaction, and forward to its new re- 
sponsibiliti.s with hope and confidence. Its achieve- 
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ments in government constitute the most luminous 
pages in our history. Our greatest national advance has 
been made during the years of its ascendency in public 
affairs. It has been genuinely and always a party of 
progress; it has never been either stationary or reac- 
tionary. It has gone from the fulfillment of one great 
pledge to the fulfillment of another in response to the 
public need and to the popular will. 

“We believe in our self-controlled representative 
democracy, which is a government of laws, not of men, 
and in which order is the prerequisite of progress. 

The principles of constitutional government, which 
make provision for orderly and effective expression of 
the popular will, for the protection of civil liberty and 
the rights of men, and for the interpretation of the law 
by an untrammeled and independent judiciary, have 
proved themselves capable of sustaining the structure 
of a government which, after more than a century of 
development, embraces 100,000,000 of people, scattered 
over a wide and diverse territory, but bound by common 
_ purpose, common ideals, and common affection to the 
constitution of the United States. 


GROWTH OF UNITED STATES 


Under the constitution and the principles asserted 
and vitalized by it the United States has grown to be 
one of the great civilized and civilizing powers of the 
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earth. It offers a home and an opportunity to the 
ambitious and the industrious from other lands. Rest- 
ing upon the broad basis of a people’s confidence and a_ 
people’s support, and managed by the people them- 
selves, the government of the United States will meet 
the problems of the future as satisfactorily as it has 
solved those of the past. 

The Republican party is now, as always, a party of 
advanced and constructive statesmanship. It is pre- 
pared to go forward with the solution of those new 
questions which social, economic and political develop- 
~ ment have brought into the forefront of the nation’s 
interest. It will strive, not only in the nation but in the ~ 
several states, to enact the necessary legislation to safe- 
guard the public health; to limit effectively the labor of 
women and children; to protect wage earners engaged 
in dangerous occupations; to enact comprehensive and 
generous workmen’s compensation laws in places of the 
present wasteful and unjust system of employers’ liabil- 
ity; and in all possible ways to satisfy the just demand 
of the people for the study and solution of the complex . 
and constantly changing problems of social welfare. 


RIGHTS OF THE-INDIVIDUAL 


In dealing with these questions it is important that 
the rights of every individual to the freest possible 
development of his own powers and resources and to 


Cecil Lyon of Texas and Governor Hadley of Missouri at the Chicago Convention. 
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United States Senator and Chairman of the Republican National 
Convention of 1912 
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the control of his own justly acquired property, so far 
as those are compatible with the rights of others, shall 
not be interfered with or destroyed. 

The social and political structure of the United 
States rests upon the civil liberty of the individual, and 
for the protection of that liberty the people have wisely, 
in the national and state constitutions, put definite 
limitations upon themselves and upon their govern- 
mental officers and agencies. 'To enforce these limita- 
tions, to secure the orderly and coherent exercise of gov- 
ernmental powers, and to protect the rights of even the 
humblest and least favored individual are the function 
of independent courts of justice. 

The Republican party reaffirms its intention to 
uphold at all times the authority and integrity of the 
courts, both state and federal, and it will ever insist that 
their powers to enforce their process and to protect life, 
liberty, and property shall be preserved inviolate. An 
orderly method is provided under our system of govern- 
ment by which the people may, when they choose, alter 
or amend the constitutional provisions which underlie 
_ that government. 


LAWS AGAINST LONG DELAYS 
Until these constitutional provisions are so altered 


or amended, in orderly fashion, it is the duty of the 
courts to see to it that when challenged they are 
~ enforced. 
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That the courts, both federal and state, may bear 
the heavy burden laid upon them to the complete satis- — 
faction of public opinion, we favor legislation to prevent 
long delays and the tedious and costly appeals which 
have so often amounted to a denial of justice in civil 
cases and to a failure to protect the public at large in 
criminal cases. 

Since the responsibility of the judiciary is so great, 
the standards of judicial action must be always and 
everywhere above suspicion and reproach. While we 
regard the recall of judges as unnecessary and unwise, — 
we favor such action as may be necessary to simplify the 
process by which any judge who is found to be derelict 
in his duty may be removed from office. 

Together with peaceful and orderly development at 
home, the Republican party earnestly favors all 
measures for the establishment and protection of the 
peace of the world and for the development of closer 
relations between the various nations of the earth. It 
believes most earnestly in the peaceful settlement of 
international disputes and in the reference of all jus- 
ticiable controversies between nations to an international 
court of, justice. 


MONOPOLY AND PRIVILEGE 


The Republican party is opposed to special privilege | 
and to monopoly. It placed wpon the statute book the 
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interstate commerce act of 1887, and the important 
amendments thereto, and the anti-trust act of 1890, and 
it has consistently and successfully enforced the pro- 
visions of these laws. It will take no backward step to 
permit the re-establishment in any degree of conditions 
which were intolerable. 


Experience makes it plain that the business of the 
country may be carried on without fear or without dis- 
turbance, and at the same time without resort to prac- 
tices which are abhorrent to the common sense of justice. 


The Republican party favors the enactment of legis- 
lation supplementary to the existing antitrust act which 
will define as criminal offenses those specific acts that 
uniformly mark attempts to restrain and to monopolize 
trade, to the end that those who honestly intend to obey 
the law may have a guide fer their action, and that those 
who aim to violate the law ay the more surely be 
punished. 

The same certainty should be given to the law pro- 
hibiting combinations and monopolies that characterizes 
other provisions of commercial law, in order that no 
part of the field of business opportunity may be re- 
stricted by monopoly or combination, that business suc- 
cess honorably achieved may not be converted into 
crime, and that the right of every man to acquire com- 
modities, and particularly the necessaries of life, in an 
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open market uninfluenced by the manipulation of trust 
or combination may be preserved. 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 

In the enforcement and administration of federal 
laws governing interstate commerce and enterprises 
impressed with a public use engaged therein, there is 
much that may be committed to a federal trade commis- 
sion, thus placing in the hands of an administrative 
board many of the functions now necessarily exercised 
by the courts. This will promote promptness in the 
administration of the law and avoid delays and tech- 
nicalities incident to court procedure. . 


THE TARIFF 

We reaffirm our belief in a protective tariff. The 
Republican tariff policy has been of the greatest benefit 
to the country, developing our resources, diversifying 
our industries, and protecting our workmen against 
competition with cheaper labor abroad, thus establishing © 
for our wage earners the American standard of living. 

The protective tariff is so woven into the fabric of 
our industrial and agricultural life that to substitute 
for it a tariff for revenue only would destroy many 
industries and throw millions of our people out of em- 
ployment. The products of the farm and of the mine 
should receive the same measure of protection as other 
products of American labor. - 
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We hold that the import duties should be high 
enough while yielding a sufficient revenue to protect 
adequately American industries and wages. Some of 
the existing import duties are too high, and should be 
reduced. Readjustment should be made from time to 
time to conform to changed conditions and to reduce 
excessive rates, but without injury to any American 
industry. 

To accomplish this correct information is indispen- 
sable. ‘This information can best be obtained by an 
expert commission, as the large volume of useful facts 
contained in the recent reports of the tariff board has 
_ demonstrated. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS REQUIRE STUDY 


The pronounced feature of modern industrial life is 
its enormous diversification. To apply tariff rates justly 
to these changing conditions requires closer study and 
more scientific methods than ever before. The Repub- 
lican party has shown by its creation of a tariff board 
its recognition of this situation and its determination to 
be equal to it. 

_ We condemn the Democratic party for its failure 
either to provide funds for the continuance of this board 
or to make some other provision for securing the infor- 
mation requisite for intelligent tariff legislation. We | 
protest against the Democratic method of legislating on 
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these vitally important subjects without careful investi- — 


gation. 

“We condemn the Democratic tariff bills passed by 
the house of representatives of the Sixty-second con- 
gress as sectional, as injurious to the public credit, and 
as destructive of business enterprise. 


COST OF LIVING 


The steadily increasing cost of living has become a 
matter not only of national but of worldwide concern. 
The fact that it is not due to the protective tariff system 
is evidenced by the existence of similar conditions in 
countries which have a tariff policy different from our 
own, as well as by the fact that the cost of living has 


increased while rates of duty have remained stationary ~ 


or been reduced. 

The Republican party will support a prompt scien- 
tific inquiry into the causes which are operative, both in 
the United States and elsewhere, to increase the cost of 
living. When the exact facts are known it will take the 
necessary steps to remove any abuses that may be found 
to exist, in order that the cost of the food, clothing and 
shelter of the people may in no way be unduly or arti- 
ficially increased. 

BANKING AND CURRENCY 


The Republican party has always stood for a sound 


currency and for safe banking methods. It is responsi- 
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ble for the resumption of specie payments, and for the 
establishment of the gold standard. It is committed to 
the progressive development of our banking and cur- 
rency system. 

Our banking arrangements today need further 
revision to meet the requirements of current conditions. 
We need measures which will prevent the recurrence of 
money panics and financial disturbances, and which will 
promote the prosperity of business and the welfare of 
labor by producing constant employment. 

We need better currency facilities for the movement 
of crops in the west and south. We need banking 
arrangements. under American auspices for the encour- 
agement and better conduct of our foreign trade. In 
attaining these ends, the independence of individual 
banks, whether organized under national or state char- 
ters, must be carefully protected, and our banking and 
currency system must be safeguarded from any possi- 
bility of domination by sectional, financial, or political 
interests. 


MONEY FOR THE FARMERS 


It is of great importance to the social and economic 
welfare of this country that its farmers have facilities 
for borrowing easily and cheaply the money they need 
to increase the productivity of their land. 


It is as important that financial machinery be pro- 
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vided to supply the demand of farmers for credit as it 
is that the banking and currency systems be reformed 
in the interest of general business. 

Therefore, we recommend and urge an authoritative 
investigation of agricultural credit societies and corpo- 
rations in other countries, and the passage of state and 
federal laws for the establishment and capable super- 
vision of organizations having for their purpose the 
loaning of funds to farmers. . 


THE CIVIL SERVICE 


We reaffirm our adherence to the principle of 
appointment to public office based on proved fitness, 
and tenure during good behavior and efficiency. | 

The Republican party stands committed to the 
maintenance, extension and enforcement of the civil 
service law, and it favors the passage of legislation 
empowering the President to extend the competitive 
service so far as practicable. We favor legislation to 
make possible the equitable retirement of disabled and 
superannuated members of the civil service, in order 
that a higher standard of efficiency may be maintained. 

We favor the amendment of the federal employés 
hability law so as to extend its provisions to all govern- 
ment employés, as well as to provide a more liberal 
scale of compensation for injury and death. 
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We favor such additional legislation as may be 
necessary more effectually to prohibit corporations from 


contributing funds, directly or indirectly, to campaigns 


for the nomination or election of the President, the Vice 
President, Senators, and Representatives in Congress. 

We heartily approve the recent act of congress 
requiring the fullest publicity in regard to all campaign 
contributions, whether made in connection with pri- 
maries, conventions or elections. 


CONSERVATION POLICY 


We rejoice in the success of the distinctive Republi- 
can policy of the conservation of our national resources 
for their use by the people without waste and without 
monopoly. We pledge ourselves to a continuance of 
such a policy. 7 

We favor such fair and reasonable rules and regula- 
tions as will not discourage or interfere with actual bona 
fide homeseekers, prospectors, and miners in the acquisi- 
tion of public lands under existing laws. 


PARCELS POST 


In the interest of the general public, and partic- 
ularly of the agricultural or rural communities, we favor 
legislation looking to the establishment, under proper 


He regulations, of a parcels post, the postal rates to be 
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graduated under a zone similar in proportion to the 
length of carriage. 


PROTECTION OF AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP 

We approve the action taken by the president and 
the congress to secure with Russia, as with other coun- 
tries, a treaty that will recognize the absolute right of 
expatriation and that will prevent all discrimination of 
whatever kind between American citizens, whether 
native born or alien and regardless of race, religion, or 
previous political allegiance. The right of asylum is a 
precious possession of the people of the United States, 
and it is to be neither surrendered nor restricted. 


| THE NAVY 

We believe in the maintenance of an adequate navy 
for the national defense, and we condemn the action of 
the Democratic house of representatives in refusing to 
authorize the construction of additional ships. 


MERCHANT MARINE 


We believe that one of the country’s most urgent 
needs is a revived merchant marine. There should be 
American ships, and plenty of them, to make use of the 
great American interoceanic canal now nearing com- 


pletion. 
FLOOD PREVENTION 


The Mississippi river is the nation’s drainage ditch. 
Its flood waters gathered from thirty-one states and the 
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Dominion of Canada, constitute an overpowering force 
which breaks the levees and pours its torrents over many 
million acres of the richest land in the union, stopping 
mails, impeding commerce, and causing great loss of 
life and property. 

These floods are national in scope and the disasters 
they produce seriously affect the general welfare. The 
state unaided cannot cope with this giant problem, 
hence, we believe the federal government should assume 
a fair proportion of the burden of its control so as to 
prevent the disasters from recurring floods. 


RECLAMATION 


We favor the continuance of the policy of the gov- 
ernment with regard to the reclamation of arid lands; 
and for the encouragement of the speedy settlement and 
improvement of such lands we favor an amendment to 
the law that will reasonably extend the time within 
which the cost of any reclamation project may be repaid 
by the land owners under it. 


RIVERS AND HARBORS 


We favor a liberal and systematic policy for the 
improvement of our rivers and harbors. Such improve- 
ments should be made upon expert information and 
after a careful comparison of cost and prospective 
benefits. 
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ALASKA 

We favor a liberal policy toward Alaska to promote 
the development of the great resources of that district, 
with such safeguards as will prevent waste and 
monopoly. 

We favor the opening of the coal lands to develop- 
ment through a law leasing the lands on such terms as 
will invite development and provide fuel for the navy 
and the commerce of the Pacific ocean, while retaining 
title in the United States to prevent monopoly. 


PHILIPPINE POLICY 
The Philippine policy of the Republican party has 
been and is inspired by the belief that our duty toward 
the Filipino people is a national obligation which should . 
remain entirely free from partisan politics. 


IMMIGRATION 

We pledge the Republican party to the enactment 
of appropriate laws to give relief from the constantly 
growing evil of induced or undesirable immigration 
which is inimical to the progress and welfare of the 
people of the United States. 


SAFETY AT SEA 


We favor the speedy enactment of laws to provide 
that seamen shall not be compelled to endure involun- 


tary servitude, and that life and property at sea shall be = 
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safeguarded by the ample equipment of vessels with life 
saving appliances and with full complements of skilled, 
able bodied seamen to operate them. 


REPUBLICAN ACCOMPLISHMENT 


The approaching completion of the Panama canal, 
the establishment of a bureau of mines, the institution of 
postal savings banks, the increased provision made in 
1912 for the aged and infirm soldiers and sailors of the 
republic and for their widows, and the vigorous adminis- 
tration of the laws relating to pure food and drugs all 
mark the successful progress of Republican administra- 
tion, and are additional evidence of its effectiveness. 


ECONOMY AND EFFICIENCY 


We commend the earnest effort of the Republican 
administration to secure greater economy and increased 
efficiency in the conduct of government business. Ex- 
travagant appropriations and the creation of unneces- 
sary offices are an injustice to the taxpayer and a bad 
example to the citizen. 


CIVIC DUTY 


We call upon the people to quicken their interest 
in public affairs, to condemn and punish lynchings and 
other forms of lawlessness, and to strengthen in all pos- 
sible ways a respect for law and the observance of it. 
Indifferent citizenship is an evil from which the law 
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affords no adequate protection and for which legislation 
can provide no remedy. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO ; 

' We congratulate the people of Arizona and New 
Mexico upon the admission of those states, thus merging 
in the union in final and enduring form the last remain- 
_ Ing portion of our continental territory. 


REPUBLICAN ADMINISTRATION 

We challenge successful criticism of the sixteen 
years of Republican administration under Presidents 
McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft. We heartily reaffirm 
the indorsement of President McKinley contained in 
the platform of 1900 and of 1904, and that of President 
Roosevelt contained in the platform of 1904 and 1908. 

We invite the intelligent judgment of the American 
people upon the administration of William H. Taft. 
The country has prospered and been at peace under his 
presidency. During the years in which he had the 
codperation of a Republican congress an unexampled 
amount of constructive legislation was framed and 
passed in the interest of the people and in obedience to 
their wish. That legislation is a record on which any 
administration might appeal with confidence to the fav- 
orable judgment of history. 

We appeal to tke American electorate upon the rec- 
ord of the Republican party and upon this declaration 
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of its principles and purposes. We are confident that 
under the leadership of the candidates here to be nomi- 
nated our appeal will not be in vain; that the Republi- 
can party will meet every just expectation of the people 
whose servant it is; that under its administration and 
its laws our nation will continue to advance; that peace 
and prosperity will abide with the people, and that new 
glory will be added to the great republic. 


CHAPTER XIX * 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE CANDIDATE FOR-PRESIDENT 


William Howard Taft of Ohio, the Republican 
nominee for President of the United States, to succeed 
himself, is now in his 55th year, having been born in 
Cincinnati September 15, 1857 . Mr. Taft comes of dis- 
tinguished ancestry. His father, Alfonso Taft, was 
secretary of war in the cabinet of General Grant and 
later attorney general in the same President’s second 
cabinet. It is a rare coincidence in American politics to 
find the son filling the same important position that his 
father did, but this is not the only position that Mr. Taft 
has filled (that of secretary of war in President Roose- 
velt’s cabinet), as he also succeeded his father on the 
bench as judge of the superior court of Ohio on which 
has father had sat about twenty years before him. This, 
it may be remarked, is the only elective office that Mr. 
Taft ever occupied besides the presidency. 

In Cincinnati Mr. Taft was generally referred to as 
“Bill” Taft, and to those familiar with American cus-_ 
toms this in itself tells the story. As secretary of war 
- in the cabinet of President Roosevelt he was known as 
- one of the President’s most intimate friends and most 
224 
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trusted advisers. His opinion was not restricted to that 
of the affairs of his own department, but entered into 
that of all other departments of the, American govern- 
ment and his varied abilities have been tested not only 
in this country, but abroad, so that to-day he is one of 
the few American statesmen whose fame may be truly 
said to be of world-wide character. 

‘Mr. Taft represents the seventh generation of Tafts 
in America, his forbears having come from England 
in 1669 and settled in Massachusetts. His grandfather, 
Judge Peter Rawson Taft, moved to Cincinnati in 1841, 
and from that time the Taft family has been conspicu- 
ous in the history of the city. 

William Howard Taft’s father was a leading jurist 
and diplomat, having served as a judge of the Superior 
court of Cincinnati, and after serving in two capacities 
in the second cabinet of Gen. Grant was then appointed 
minister to Austria, where he served two years and was 
; then transferred to St. Petersburg. 

The President’s mother, Mrs. Louise M. Torrey 
_ Taft, was of old New England stock, holding strictly to 
those rigid religious tenets handed down by her Puritan 
ancestors. She was a woman of great strength of char- 
acter and brilliancy of mind, one ably qualified through 
nature’s gifts to shape the destinies of her three sons. 
_ William Howard Taft attended first the public 
schools of Cincinnati, graduating from the Woodward 
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High School in 1874, and later entering Yale, from 
which university he graduated in 1878, being the salu- 
torian of his class., Following the graduation exercises 
young Taft returned to Cincinnati, where he began the 
study of law in his father’s office, at the same time doing 
court reporting for the newspaper owned by his brother, 
Charles P. Taft. His salary at first was $6 a week. 
So well did young Taft perform his duties, how- 
ever, that Murat Halstead, editor of the Cincinnati 
Commercial Gazette, employed the young man to work 
for that paper at an increased salary of $25 a week. 
Despite these duties, however, he still pursued the law, — 
taking a course at the Cincinnati Law School, where ~ 
Champ Clark and many other prominent men received 
their sheepskins. He graduated in 1880, dividing first 
honors with another student, and was admitted to the 
bar soon afterward. . 
In 1880 the young lawyer was called to public office, 
where he has been in one capacity or another ever since. 
First he was Assistant Prosecuting Attorney of Hamil- 
ton County. Here he rendered signal service by help- 
ing to drive out the old Campbell ring, whose influence 
had long dominated Cincinnati’s courthouse. | 
In 1881 he became Collector of Internal Revenue 
for the First Ohio District, and demonstrated the same 


ability that he had shown in the law. A year later he 


resigned that office and went back to the practice of 
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his profession, joining in partnership with H. G. Floyd, 
his father’s old partner. In 1883 he became Assistant 
County Solicitor. Two years later Governor Foraker 
appointed him Judge of the Superior.Court to succeed 
Judson Harmon, who had resigned to enter President 
Cleveland’s Cabinet. 

In 1886 Judge Taft married Miss Helen Herron, 
daughter of Hon. John W. Herron, of Cincinnati. 

It is said by those who knew Judge Taft at that time 

that the young man’s ambition looked forward to a 
career in the judiciary. His home training, his years 
of preparatory education and his personal tastes, to- 
gether with his natural endowments, all eminently fitted 
him for such a course in life. 
So great were his abilities on the bench that when 
his first term grew to a close he was triumphantly 
elected for another period. Already, however, his 
ability had attracted outside attention, and he had 
served but two years of the five-year term for which he 
was elected when President Harrison asked him to take 
the difficult post of Solicitor-General of the United 
States. 

Mr. Taft accepted this position in 1890. Here he 
was associated with Joseph Choate and other giants of 
the law, and acquitted himself with a brilliancy that 
demonstrated clearly to his contemporaries a faculty 
involving not only wide learning and tremendous appli- 
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cation, but the power of clear and forceful presentation _ 
of argument. During his term of office he handled the 
seal fisheries controversy with Great Britain and a tariff 
case in which the law was attacked on the ground that — 
Speaker Reed had counted a quorum. when the bill 
passed the House. Both of the cases he won. 

In 1892 Mr. Taft was sent back to Ohio as Judge of 
the Sixth Federal Circuit. He spent seven years on the 
Federal bench, his tenure of office being generally rec- 
ognized as an apprenticeship for a later appointment to 
the Supreme Court. This was then the acme of his am- 
bition. 


Judge Taft remained on the Federal bench until 


1900, when President McKinley appointed him Presi- 
dent of the United States Philippine Commission. 

In 1904 he accepted the portfolio of war in the Cab- 
inet of President Roosevelt, and continued in that office 
until he resigned to engage in his presidential campaign 
of 1908. . 

In June, 1908, he was nominated for President by 
the Republican National Convention at Chicago, andin 
the following November he was elected to the presi- 
dency by a considerable majority. Up to this time there ~ 
had been nothing in Mr. Taft’s career that had elicited _ 
anything but boundless praise. He fell heir, however, a5: 
to a political situation calculated, by its complex sides 
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and factional friction, to create party dissension and 
party criticism. 
Mr. Taft’s home life is as ideal as one could wish to 
see. His household is an excellent example of the best 
type of the American family. Mrs. Taft, conceded to 
be one of the most accomplished and brilliant women in 
Washington, has proved herself to be eminently fitted 
to take up the duties of the wife to a President. She 
reads incessantly and is not only abreast of the times 
but is well versed in the world of literature. The at- 
mosphere of the Taft home, whether in Washington 
during the heat of the Administration or in Beverly, 
Mass., in the summer, is one of quiet, gracious hospi- 
tality. 
The 'Tafts have three children, all of them display- 
ing the marked abilities characteristic of Mr. and Mrs. 

Taft. Robert Alphonso, the eldest, is a student and is — 
eventually to become a lawyer. Miss Helen Herron 
Taft is studying at Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, -and 
Charles Taft, the youngest of the family, is attending 
school. 
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CHAPTER XX , 
JAMES S. SHERMAN | 
CANDIDATE FOR VICE PRESIDENT 
games Schoolcraft Sherman, who was renominated 
at Chicago, June 22, 1912, for a second term as Vice 
President of the United States, has been long in the 
public eye. Before his victory over John W. Kern, the 
Democratic vice presidential candidate in 1908, gave 
him the right to sit as presiding officer in the United 
States Senate, a position which it is generally conceded 
he fills with ability second to none of the long list of 
illustrious men who preceded him, Mr. Sherman had al- 
ready seen twenty years’ service in the lower house of 
Congress. 
Trained for a lawyer, after having received an edu- 
cation in private academies and Hamilton College, Mr. 
Taft’s running mate abandoned his profession in 1906 
to devote his time to banking, a profession more ap- | 
pealing to him, and in which he has been markedly 
successful. : 
Mr. Sherman was born October 24, 1855, in Utica, 
_ N. Y., the son of Richard U. and Mary Frances Sher- 
man. His father was an editor, but, like the son, gave 
a large part of his time to politics. There was one 
marked point of difference between father and son, how- 
ever. The elder Sherman was a Democrat. As a 
leader of that party in the New York assembly he won 
distinction as a parliamentarian. 
230 
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Mr. Sherman went to the Chicago convention in 
1908 a Hughes delegate, with Speaker Cannon as his 
second choice. He opposed the nomination of Mr. Taft, 
with whom he was later selected to run. The Vice 
President declares that he had no idea that his name was 
to be submitted to that convention. 

In the recent fight, however, the Taft-Sherman 
forces were solidly united, and Mr. Sherman succeeded 
in his State in triumphing over Col. Roosevelt, who .in 
the last gubernatorial campaign there had triumphed 
over him. : 

Mr. Sherman’s career as Vice-President has been 
marked by two or three outstanding episodes. His sym- 
pathies were not with the progressive faction of the 
Republican party, and his efforts to thwart the aims of 
_ Colonel Roosevelt in New York State politics in 1910 
brought down upon Mr. Sherman’s head a reproof from 
President Taft. If he bore any resentment Mr. Sher- 
man concealed it well, for in a speech he delivered at 
Decatur, IL. shortly afterward, he expressed the high- 
est regard for Mr. Taft and defended his administra- 
_ tion with the most whole-hearted fervor. 

Mr. Sherman’s home life has been unusually happy. 
The Vice-President married Miss Carrie Babcock, 
daughter of an Oneida County lawyer, in 1881. They 
have three sons: Sherrill, who is 30 years old, Richard 
Updyke, aged 28, and 'Thomas Moore Sherman, aged 
twenty-six. . | 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION 


BALTIMORE, JUNE 25—JULY 3. 


TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN—Alton B. Parker, New 
York. 
- PeRMANENT CHaAIRMAN—Senator Ollie James, 
Kentucky. . 

SEcRETARY—E. EK. Britton, North Carolina. 

Assistant SECRETARY—Urey Woodson, Kentucky. 

SERGEANT-AT-ARMsS—William I. Martin. 

NuMBER OF DELEGATES—1,088. 


NECESSARY TO A CHOICE—726, — . 


The Democratic National Convention of 1912 as- 
sembled at Baltimore, Maryland, on Tuesday, June 25. 
The delegates were prompt in arriving and the great 
hall was filled to its capacity at noon when the assem- 
blage was called to order by Norman E. Mack of Buf- 
falo, New York, chairman of the democratic national _ 
committee. When the aisles had been cleared the 
opening invocation was delivered by Cardinal Gib- Ss 
bons, who spoke as follows: : 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS DELIVERS PRAYER 


“Let the light of thy divine wisdom direct the delib- 
erations of this convention and shine forth in all its 
proceedings and enactments, so that they may tend to 
the preservation of peace and good will and the promo- 
tion of concord and harmony. May the delegates assem- 
bled to select a candidate for chief magistrate be ever 
mindful that they are the sons of the same Heavenly 
Father, that they are the brothers of the same national 
family, that they are fellow citizens of the same glori- 
ous republic, that they are joint heirs of the same herit- 
age of freedom; and may it be their highest ambition 
to transmit this precious inheritance unimpaired to 
their children and their children’s children. May the 
consciousness of this community of interests or of des- 
tiny banish from their hearts all bitterness, hatred, and 
ill-will, and inspire them with sentiments of genuine 
charity, benevolence, and mutual respect and forbear- 
ance.” 

COLONEL BRYAN SPEAKS 


There was a remarkable demonstration as the Car- 
dinal concluded. 'The applause was scattering at first 
and then a great wave of hand-clapping and cheering 
broke over the audience. Chairman Mack pounded his 
gavel in vain for several minutes, before quiet was 
restored. After the names of the national committee’s 
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selections for temporary organization had been an- 
nounced, Mr. Bryan arose to place in nomination for 
the office of temporary chairman the name of John W. 
Kern of Indiana. In placing Senator Kern’s name 


before the convention Mr. Bryan frequently was inter- — 


rupted ‘by cheers, cries of- protest and calls for 
“Parker,” and brought the Bryan sympathizers to their 
feet with the following sentence as his concluding 
_ words: “I, pray you, delegates, now that dawn of day 
has come, do not rob the people of the right to have 
our party as their pillar of cloud by day.” Then one 


of the surprises happened. Senator Kern arose and, ~ 


after stating his reasons for not desiring to enter the 
contest for temporary chairman of the convention, he 
concluded by saying: “If this be a contest between the 
people and the powers, I am not fit to be its leader. 
There is only one man fit to lead the hosts of progress, 
and that is William Jennings Bryan.” 

Some ten minutes before noon Right Reverend 
John G. Murray of Baltimore, chaplain of the day, 
arrived at the hall. Judge Parker mounted the plat- 
form at 12:05, amid scattering handclaps, and the con- 
vention was called to order at 12:21 p. m. 

The entrance of William Jennings Bryan was 
again the signal for a wild outburst of cheering. The 


Nebraska man entered the hall some time before the 
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call to order, and acknowledged his hearty reception 
‘by bowing and smiling at the cheering throng. 

Chairman Parker’s gavel fell at 12:21. The con- 
fusion subsided slowly, but finally the convention got 
under way. Bishop Murray opened the day’s delib- 
eration with prayer. The first business to come up was 
the report of the credentials committee, which was 
made by Governor Blanchard of Louisiana. 


BLIND SENATOR FOR PEACE 

A round of cheers greeted Senator Gore of Okla- 
homa, who was next introduced. ‘Let us have peace,” 
said Mr. Gore in the course of his talk. “Let us have 
peace at any price, at any sacrifice save that of honor. 
Let us here put every Democrat under bonds to keep 
the peace.” <A burst of applause greeted this senti- 
ment. Senator Gore closed with a plea for harmony 
which called out much enthusiasm. 

An effort was made from the floor to upset the 
arrangement for the following day’s session and ad- 
journ the convention until two o’clock Thursday after- 
noon. The attempt failed and at 2:17 the convention 
adjourned until eight o’clock p. m. 


. THE NIGHT SESSION 

The night session was called to order at 8:32 p. m. 
Immediately after the prayer Representative Coving- 
ton of Maryland, chairman of the committee on rules, 
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was recognized to present the committee’s report. The 
report, as read by Mr. Covington, would place the 
nomination for President and Vice-President on the 
program of the convention immediately after the report 
of the committee on credentials and before the adop- 
tion of the platform. . 


DEMONSTRATION FOR WILSON — 


A few moments later Peck referred to Governor 
Wilson, and the name started a demonstration. “This,” 
he said, “is the position taken by the great progressive 
governor of New Jersey,” and the storm broke. The 
New Jersey delegation began the uproar. A dozen 
pictures of Wilson appeared, and were scattered 
through the hall. 

From the galleries a shower of Wilson lithographs 
fell upon the delegates. Galleries and floor joined in 
the cheering; delegates and spectators climbing upon 
chairs. A black and white banner, inscribed “Give us 
Wilson and we'll give you Pennsylvania,” appeared — 
over the Pennsylvania delegation, and it started an- 
other cheer. 

As the big clocks at either end of the hall began 
‘to point toward eleven, the delegates grew restless and 
cries of “vote, vote,” came from all parts of the floor. 


_ The debate continued until 11:55 p. m., when the con- a 


- vention was adjourned until the following day. 
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THURSDAY S SESSION 


Temporary Chairman Parker began pounding for 
order in the first session on Thursday at 12:45 p. m. 
Five minutes later the delegates were listening atten- 
tively to the opening prayer of Rabbi A. Muttmacher. 
The prayer ended, the convention plunged into the 
South Dakota contests, R. S. Morris of Pennsylvania ° 
submitting the minority report favoring the Wilson 


delegates. 


ROLL CALL IS BEGUN 


_The call of the roll was begun on a question of 
substituting the minority, or Wilson, report for the 
majority, or Clark, report. It went along with no 
decided change from the previous ballots until New 
York was reached. “New York,” called the clerk and 
the convention noise died away. “Ninety votes aye,” 
called out Leader Murphy of Tammany Hall. It was 


' the first time the New York delegation had voted with 


the progressives and there was a great cheer from the 
Wilson people. f 

When Ohio was reached the Harmon people at- 
tempted to force the eighteen Wilson delegates to vote 
for the Ohio governor, but they broke away and the 
vote in the delegation was twenty-eight for the Clark 
report, eighteen for Wilson, two absent. The result 
was announced as follows: Ayes (for Wilson), 63914; 


: noes (for Clark), 437; not voting, 514; absent, 2. 


Be Sa ais 
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The report of the committee on permanent organi- , 
zation was then presented. It nominated Olhe James 
of Kentucky as permanent chairman; E. I. Britton of 
North Carolina as secretary, and Urey Woodson as 
associate secretary. The other offices were filled by 
the selection of the temporary officers. Senator Bank- 
head of Alabama, Representative Hughes of New Jer- 
sey, Senator Pomerene of Ohio, and Mayor I[itz-_ 
gerald of Boston were appointed as a committee to . 
notify Mr. James of his election, after the report of 
the committee had been adopted by a viva voce vote. 

_ They escorted the big Kentuckian up the center 
aisle and Judge Parker thanked the convention for its 
conduct while he presided and introduced “One of the 
greatest leaders of American Democracy, Ollie James.” 
Senator La Follette, the Republican progressive, 
arrived at the convention hall as Mr. James sat down 
and was escorted to the platform. He had hardly 
reached there when a motion to recess until eight p. m. 
was put and carried. 


EARLY MORNING SESSION 


Enthusiasm on the part of the delegates on Thurs- 
day night delayed the nomination speeches and it was 
7:10 o’clock Friday morning before the session, which - 
began at eight p. m. Thursday, adjourned. Following 
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the Clark demonstration, which lasted more than an 
hour and was quieted at 1:30 a. m., Henry Wade 
Rogers of New Haven named Governor Simeon E. 
Baldwin of Connecticut. 

At the conclusion of Rogers’ speech the Connecti- 
cut delegation began a demonstration for Baldwin. It 
lasted only a few minutes. At 2:08 a. m. the call-of 
the states was resumed. Delaware yielded to New Jer- 
sey. John W. Westcott of that state went forward to 
nominate Governor Woodrow Wilson, but the Wilson 
people did not wait for the opening of the speech 
before beginning their demonstration. 

At 3:15.a. m. the Wilson demonstration had been 
under way an hour and five minutes. At this time the 
noise began to subside and the sergeants-at-arms 
started in to clear the aisles, the police assisting. At 
3:25 a.m. Mr. Westcott began his nominating speech 
of Governor Wilson. By the time Mr. Westcott was 
well into his speech a somewhat quiet had settled over 
the big hall. : 

It was four o’clock when Mr. Westcott concluded 
and his peroration set off another demonstration by 
the Wilson forces. ‘The sleepy delegates awoke to life 
and, aided by the band, they raised a din. Once more 
the standards were wrenched from their places, the 
Wilson banners again put in appearance, and the 
parade around the hall once more was on. 
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Chairman James, when the demonstration had been 
fifteen minutes under way, decided that it had gone far 
enough and pounded his desk, ordered the sergeant-at- 
arms to clear the aisles, and then ordered the roll call 
resumed. When Indiana was called Senator Shively 
took the platform to nominate Governor Marshall. It 
was then 4:35 a. m. 

DEMONSTRATION FOR MARSHALL .. 

The Senator concluded his speech at 5:05 a. m. and 
a Marshall demonstration’ was begun. ‘The Indiana 
delegation swung out a big Marshall banner. A band 
appeared on the floor of the convention and led the 
parade through the aisles. The music served to awaken 
the few spectators left in the galleries for a short time. 
The demonstration, however, lasted only five minutes. 
Towa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine and Massa- 
chusetts passed. When Michigan was reached P. H. ~ 
O’Brien made a brief speech seconding the nomination 
of Wilson. | 

Governor Earl Brewer of Mississippi took the plat- 
form to second the nomination of Underwood. The 
Governor made a speech bristling with figures of 
speech. He was frequently interrupted and when his 
time was up his voice was drowned in a flood of noise. 
The nominating speeches were then closed and the first 
ballot for the presidential nomination was begun at 
6:43 o’clock. 


THOMAS R. MARSHALL 
Copyright 1912, Moffet, Chicago 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE NOMINATION OF WILSON 


‘HOW IT HAPPENED—COMMENTS AND CONGRATULATIONS 
—EFFECT UPON NOMINEE 


The nomination of Woodrow Wilson, Governor of 
New Jersey, for President of the United States, came 
after one of the most sensational struggles ever wit- 
nessed in a national convention. It was a long fight; 
the convention was in its eighth day and a total of 
forty-six ballots were taken before the nomination of 
Governor Wilson became an actuality. In itself this 
length of sessions and number of roll calls is a record 
which has never been equaled in either of the great 
national parties since the historic deadlock in the Dem- | 
ocratic convention of 1860. The principal fight of the — 
convention of 1912 was between Speaker Champ Clark 
and Governor Wilson, although other candidates were 
also involved during the proceedings. At one time 
Mr. Clark had more than half of the 1,088 delegates. 
Then Wilson began to creep up on him. On the sev- 
enth day’s session Governor Wilson passed Clark and 
when the convention convened on the last day the open- 
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ing roll call was the forty-third. Wilson’s nomination 
was accomplished in the forty-sixth ballot. The vote 
for Wilson was 990, and Clark received 84. 

After the nomination was made unanimous at 3:33 
p. m. the convention adjourned until evening. The 
night session was devoted to the nomination of a Vice- 
Presidential candidate. 


RIVALS CONGRATULATE WILSON 


For a time congratulations poured in on Governor 
Wilson at his summer home in Sea Girt at the rate of 
nine hundred an hour. William Jennings Bryan did 
not intrust his congratulations to the wire, but used the 
telephone. He told the Governor he was happy, satis- 
fied, and wished him the victory he predicted would 
come in November. Among the many congratulatory 
telegrams received by the nominee for President were 
the following: 


“Just leaving Washington. I congratulate you on 
your hard-earned victory. I will do all I can to elect 
you.”—CHamp CLARK. 

“Accept my congratulations on your nomination. 
It will be my pleasure to support your candidacy to 
my utmost strength.’—Oscar W. UnpErwoop. 

‘I have prayed to live to see a real Democrat Presi- 
dent before I die. Next March my prayer will be 
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answered. Congratulations to you and to our coun- | 
try.’—SENATOR TILLMAN. 

From Washington, where Congress was in session, 
the Democratic Senators, upon receipt of the news of 
‘Wilson’s nomination, joined in the following message 
to him: “We congratulate you and the country on 
your nomination. We are confident of your over- 
whelming victory.” 


WILSON LAUDS THE PRESS 


In a message to the New York World, Governor 
Wilson expressed his appreciation for the newspaper 
support which his candidacy for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination received. He said: “The support 
of the great Democratic and independent newspapers, 
volunteered at almost the same stage in the campaign 
-and spoken with splendid energy and conviction, has 
played no small part in the result. I am happy to 
believe that they spoke the progressive opinion of the 
country as well as of the party, and that their confi- 
dence in me sprang from what they wanted to see done, 
not from any personal feeling with regard to myself.” 


CHAPTER XXIII 


WILSON’S ACCEPTANCE SPEECH 


AN OUTLINE OF THE NATION’S NEEDS—VITAL QUESTIONS 
REVIEWED—REMEDIAL MEASURES SUGGESTED 


Governor Wilson delivered his formal speech of 
acceptance, August 7, while standing on the veranda of 


his summer home in Sea Girt, New Jersey. The strik- : 


ing points of his address follow: 


“The government must develop our waterways; we _ 


_must have a parcels post as complete as that of any 
nation; we must not only husband but develop our 
national resources; working hours must be made 


_ rational and tolerable; the trusts are no longer infant 


industries needing protection; we must revive our mer- 
chant marine and fill the seas again with our fleets; 
competition can be in a large measure revived by for- 
bidding the practices that killed it. 3 

_ “The nation has grown immensely rich, but the 
riches are in the hands of the few; the nation has awak- 
ened to the fact that the people find life hard to sus- 
tain; privilege and private advantage have interlaced 


their subtle threads through the framework of our | 
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present law; the tariff question has not been business, 
but politics; it has become a system of favors to the 
rich, favoring a small group instead of the people as a 
whole; the Payne-Aldrich tariff act is the most con- 
spicuous example ever afforded of special favors and 
monopolistic advantages extended by the Republican 
party to those who give campaign contributions. 

“There should be an immediate revision of the tariff 
downward, unhesitatingly and steady, but business 
foundations must not be too radically or too suddenly 
disturbed; prices climb faster than we can push our 
earnings up. They are not fixed by the law of supply 
and demand, but by the: private agreement of the 
monopolies; big business is not dangerous because big, 
but because it is an unwholesome inflation created by 
privileges and exemptions; the present anti-trust law 
has proved ineffectual. Trusts have grown under its 
ban very luxuriantly; we must supplement the present 
trust law with civil and criminal statutes to punish and 
prevent their methods. 

“There is a vast confederacy of giant industries, a 
money trust, which is dangerous, controlling both credit 
and enterprise; the labor question is a question only be- 
cause we have not found the rule of right in adjusting 
the interests of labor and capital; the welfare of our 
workingmen. is the essence of our national life. They 
are the backbone of the nation.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 


DEMOCRATIC KEYNOTE SPEECH. 


BY ALTON B. PARKER 


We meet while the hills yet echo to wild cries of 
“liar!” “thief !’ and “traitor!’ and furious wails of 
“fraud!” “bribery!” “treachery!” and “corruption!” 
and our ears are weary with the din of the articulate 
shrieking and passionate vilification of the most shame- 
ful brawl of our national history. 

Our candidates, however, are, without exception, 
men of such lofty mien that we meet immune from the 
distemper which seized the Chicago convention and 
privileged to discharge a solemn public duty calmly, 
deliberately, seriously. The cause of government by the 
people the world over has been materially checked by 
the disgraceful brawl which terminated in the bedlam of 
Chicago. Every good citizen has been put to shame by 
' the brutality and the abuse which characterized this 
wrangle between a President and an ex-President. — 
Gratitude, friendship, party loyalty, patriotism and 
common decency were forgotten in the tussle. 

The assault upon the unwritten prohibition against 
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a third term made in the wild scramble for the Re- 
publican nomination warns us of the vital necessity of 
incorporating im our constitution a safeguard against 
repeated terms. In the very beginning of our consti- 
tution making it was urged by delegates participating 
that safety required a constitutional limitation of the 
period of years one man might hold the office of Presi- 
dent. History warned them of the coming of a man 
whose insatiable lust of power would be as consuming 
as Caesar’s, towering high above his love of country. 
The danger seemed, even to the pessimists, to have 
passed with the establishment of a precedent by Wash- 
ington, Jefferson and their successors. Indeed, where 
lives the man who has not either heard or said that an 
unwritten law forbids more than two terms, and if any 
one could be so foolhardy as to seek further he would be 
crushed by the wrath of a patriotic and intelligent 
people. . 

For the ills that flow from the tariff increase from 
an average of 20 per cent to 50, the Republican party 
is responsible. For the continuance of that rate against 
the efforts of a Democratic congress, a Republican presi- 
dent is to blame. It is evident, therefore, that relief can 
come only through the election of a Democratic presi- 
dent and congress. During all these years of enforced 
levies upon the many for the benefit of the few it has 
been demonstrated that the tariff is, as accurately de- 
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scribed by a trust magnate, “the fruitful mother of 
trusts.” 

The reason for the inactivity of the Republican offi- 
cials is plain. The tariff beneficaries were contributors 
to campaign funds of the party, which in turn pro- 
tected the special privileges enjoyed by the donors. The 
same party which shut out foreign competition was 
found willing to permit the formation of combinations 
which effectually banished home competition. The 
common law on the subject and the Sherman act were 
treated by Republican officials as repealed by implica- 
tion. Need it be said that the protected interests, for 
these larger privileges, made large contributions? 

It is not the wild, cruel methods of revolution and 
violence that are needed to correct the abuses incident 
to our government. Neither material nor moral prog- 
ress lies that way. If we are to preserve the heritage 
bequeathed us, we shall need all the powers that the 
school, the church, the court, the deliberative assembly, 
_ and the quiet thought of our people can bring to bear. 

For their crimes against American citizenship the 
present leaders of the Republican party should be 


destroyed. For making and keeping the bargain to i 


take care of the tariff protected interests, in considera- 
tion of campaign funds, they should be destroyed. 

For encouraging the creation of combination to re- 
strain trade and refusing to enforce the law, they should 
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be destroyed. For the lavish waste of the public funds, 
for the fraudulent disposition of the people’s domain, 
and for their contribution toward the division of the 
- people into classes, they should be destroyed. 

For the efforts to seize for the executive department 
of the federal government powers rightfully belonging 
to the states, they should be destroyed. All destruction 
will be theirs this very year if we but do our duty. 


CHAPTER XXV 


SENATOR JAMES’ SPEECH 


PERMANENT CHAIRMAN OF THE DEMOCRATIC CONVEN- 
TION CALLS TAFT’S VICTORY DISHONEST 


“T am deeply grateful to this great convention of 
patriotic American Democrats for the high honor you 
have bestowed upon me in calling me to preside over 
your deliberations while you select the next president 
of this republic. . 

“T congratulate the Democrats of the nation upon 
the fortunate auspices under which we have assembled. 
Here no charge of bribery hovers above this hall, no cry 
of thief and robber is hurled by one fellow Democrat 
at another. . 3 


CALLS TAFT VICTORY DISHONEST 


“The Republican party itself, recognizing that 
President Taft had been unfaithful to the great mass 
of Americans, refused by an honest majority of the 
convention to renominate him, and it was only brought 
about by the most wholesale, conscienceless and deliber- 
ate unseating of delegates honestly elected that was 
ever perpetrated in American. politics. | 

“The Republican party, flushed with many victories, 
imperious as a tyrant, unheeding the demands of the 
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people, took the reins of the government in 1908 under 
the solemn promise that they would revise the tariff in 
the interest of the consumer. Instead of keeping this 
promise as they should have done, because it was their 
bond of honor, they betrayed it. They raised the tariff 
higher than ever before until it reached its maximum of 
protection—being 47 per cent. 

“The Democratic party appealed on their record in 
the Sixty-first Congress upon the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
bill to the American people and we received from them 
a verdict of guilty against the Republican party and 
the bestowal of power upon ourselves. How faithfully 
we have kept our promises to them is but a résumé of 
our official action.” 

“Having control of but one branch of the law making 
power, that of the house of representatives, we under- 
took to reform the tariff in the interest of the consuming 
publie. : 

“First, we reduced the tariff upon woolen clothes 40 
per cent. This bill went to the senate, and, though it 
was controlled by the opposition party, we found suffi- 
cient assistance from the ranks of our opponents to pass 
it up to the President. The President returned it to 
congress with his veto. We undertook to pass this 
bill over his veto. Our constitution requires two- 
thirds to accomplish this. We had more than 100 ma- — 
jority in favor of the passage of the bill, his veto to the 
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contrary notwithstanding. We lacked only eleven votes 
of having the necessary two-thirds to pass it through 
the house of representatives over the President’s veto. 
And today the wool trust stands not behind a majority 
of the lawmakers of the republic, but behind the veto 
of the President and the eleven more than one-third of 
the representatives of the American people picking the 
pockets of the poor and ragged people of America.” 


SEVERE CRITICISM OF TAFT 


Here followed severe criticism of the Republican 
party for what Mr. James considers its attitude toward 
labor and capital. Mr. James charged that four mem- 
bers of Taft’s cabinet appeared upon the floor as a lobby ~ 
with the patronage club to sustain the President’s veto. 

Mr. James then reviewed other tariff work of the 
Democrats and declared: 

“We undertook to pass it over the President’s veto. 
_ We lacked less than a dozen votes of the sufficient num- 
ber, and today the harvester trust, the lumber trust, 
the beef trust all stand hidden behind President Taft. 
Mr. Taft has the distinction of being the only President | 
who ever vetoed bills cheapening clothing to the people, — 
lumber to the homeless, and meat and bread to hungry i 
Americans, and free farming implements to the toiling a 
farmer. This bill would ek saved to the consuming es 
public $350,000,000 a year.” ere 
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CALLS ACTION PARADOXICAL 


“The platform adopted by one branch of the Repub- 
lican party at Chicago indorses the veto of President 
Taft, yet at the same time they had to censure and con- 
demn the record of from 30 to 100 Republicans in the 
house of representatives who supported us in favor of 
the passage of these bills.” 3 

Mr. James then declared in favor of direct election 
of senators, income tax, and rigid enforcement of the 
Sherman anti-trust law. 

“{ would proceed against the great monopolies,” he 
. said, “under the criminal statutes and place upon them 

the felon’s stripes. 

_ “We are not opposed to big business. We recognize 
that in a big country there must be big business, but we 
_ say with all the emphasis of our souls that big business, 
like little business, must obey the law.” 

After declaring the Democratic party would nct be 
controlled by the “money trust,” Mr. James then invited 
Col. Roosevelt into the Democratic party thus: | 


INVITES T. R. TO JOIN DEMOCRATS 
“President Taft did not take time to carry out, but 
he kicked out the Roosevelt policies. ‘The atonement 
that Roosevelt offers the American voters, that he suc- 
ceeded in deceiving them by the election of President 
Taft, is in presenting to them the one who made the mis- 
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take, who was himself. The atonement is not sufficient. 
If he wants to come with clean hands and a clear con- 
science, let him join with us, and do what ought to have 
been done four years ago, elect a Democratic President. 

“The progressive spirit that sweeps this country 
now is called by some the principles of the progressives, 
by others the doctrines of the insurgents, but back yon- 
der when a voice in the western wilderness cried out for 
them they were called the vagaries of Bryan, the 
dreamer. All just men must admit that the one living 
American whose name will shine in history studded by 
a thousand flaming stars along beside that of Jefferson 
and Jackson, is that of William Jennings Bryan of 
Nebraska.” . 

“FLAG WAVES ABOVE UNITED PEOPLE” _ 

Mr. James then said the Democratic congress killed 
Cannonism and gave the most liberal pensions to federal 
soldiers, and concluded: 

“The war is over, and that flag, the brightest, dear- 
est colors ever knit together in a banner of the free, 
waves above a united people, where it is loved by every 
heart and would be defended by every hand. And, 
coming from the South, as I do, I can say that if Abra- 
ham Lincoln were alive this night there is not a foot — 
of soil under Dixie’s sky under which he might not pitch — 
his tent and pillow his head upon a Confederate soldier’s 
knee and sleep, and sleep in safety there.” 


CHAPTER XXVI1 
THE DEMOCRATIC PLATFORM 


We, the representatives of the Democratic party of 
the United. States, in national convention assembled, 
reaffirm our devotion to the principles of democratic 
government formulated by Thomas Jefferson, and en- 
forced by a long and illustrious line of Democratic 
Presidents. 

TARIFF REFORM 

We declare it to be a fundamental principle of the 
Democratic party that the federal government, under 
the constitution, has no right or power to impose or col- 
lect tariff duties, except for the purpose of revenue, and 
we demand that the collection of such taxes shall be lim- 
ited to the necessities of government, honestly and eco- 
nomically administered. 

‘The high Republican tariff is the principal cause of. 
the unequal distribution of wealth; it is a system of tax- 

ation which makes the rich richer and the poor poorer; 
under its operations the American f armer and the labor- 
ing man are the chief sufferers; it raises the cost of the 
necessaries of life to them, but does not protect their 
product or wages. : . 

The farmer sells largely in free markets, and buys 
_ almost entirely in the protected markets. 
| 255 
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In the most highly protected industries, such as cot- 
ton and wool, steel and iron, the wages of the laborers are 
the lowest paid in any of our industries. oS 

We denounce the Republican pretense on that sub-_ 
ject and assert that American wages are established by = 
competitive conditions and not by the tariff. | os 


We favor the immediate downward revision of the — 


existing high and, in many cases, prohibitive tariff 
duties, insisting that material reductions be speedily’ 
made upon the-necessaries of life. Articles entering into _ 
competition with trust-controlled products and articles — 
of American manufacture which are sold abroad more — 
_ cheaply than at home should be put upon the free list. 

We recognize that our system of tariff taxation is 
intimately connected with the business of the country, — 
and we favor the ultimate attainment of the principles 

we advocate by legislation that will not injure or destroy 
legitimate industry. : 
» We denounce the action of President Taft in vetoing 
the bills to reduce the tariff in the cotton, woolen, metals, 
and chemical schedules and the farmers’ free list bill, all Ze 
of which were designed to give immediate relief to the 
masses from the exactions of the trusts. 

The Republican party, while promising ‘tariff 
revision, has shown by its tariff legislation that such a 
revision is not to be in the peoples’ interest, and, wate 
been faithless to its pieces of 1908, it should no longer a 
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enjoy the confidence of the nation. We appeal to the 
American people to support us in our demand for a 
tariff for-revenue only. 


HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The high cost of living is a serious problem in every 
American home. ‘The Republican party, in its plat- 
form, attempts to escape from responsibility for present 
conditions by denying that they are due to a protective 
tariff.. We take issue with them on this subject and 
charge that excessive prices result in a large measure 
from the high tariff laws enacted and maintained by the 
Republican party and from trusts and commercial con- 
spiracies fostered and encouraged by such laws, and we 
assert that no substantial relief can be secured for the 
people until import duties on the necessaries of life are 
- materially reduced and these criminal conspiracies 
broken up. 


ANTI-TRUST LAW 


A private monopoly is indefensible and intolerable. 
We therefore favor the vigorous enforcement of the 
criminal as well as the civil law against trusts and trust 
officials and demand the enactment of such additional 
legislation as may be necessary to make it impossible for 
a private monopoly to exist in the United States. 

-. We favor the declaration by law of the conditions 
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upon which corporations shall be permitted to engage in 
interstate-trade, including, among others, the preven- 
tion of holding companies, of interlocking directors, of 
stock watering, of discrimination in price, and the con- 
_ trol by any one corporation of so large a proportion of 
any industry as to make it a menace to competitive con- 
- ditions. 

We condemn the action of the Republican adminis- 
tration in compromising with the Standard Oil Com- 
pany and the Tobacco Trust and its failure to invoke 
the criminal provisions of the anti-trust law against the 
officers of those corporations after the court had de- 
clared from the undisputed facts in the record they had 
violated the criminal provisions of the law. 

We regret that the Sherman anti-trust law has re- 
ceived a judicial construction depriving it of much of 
its efficacy and we favor the enactment of legislation — 
which will restore to the statute the strength of which it 
has been deprived by such interpretation. 

Believing that the most efficient results under our 
system of government are to be attained by the full ex- | 
ercise by the states of their reserved sovereign powers, 
we denounce as usurpation the efforts of our opponents 
to deprive the states of any of the rights reserved to 
them, and to enlarge and magnify by indirection the 
powers of the federal government. | | 

We insist upon the full exercise of all the powers of 
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the government, both state and national, to protect the 
people from injustice at the hands of those who seek 
to make the government a private asset in -business. 
There is no twilight zone between the nation and the 
state in which exploiting interests can take refuge from 
both. It is as necessary that the federal government 
shall exercise the powers reserved to it, but we insist 
that federal remedies for the regulation of interstate 
commerce and for the prevention of private monopoly 
shall be added to and not substituted for state remedies. 


RIGHTS OF STATES 
We believe in the preservation and maintenance in 
_ their full strength and integrity of the three codrdinate 
branches of the federal government—the executive, the 
legislative and the judicial—each keeping within its own 
bounds and not encroaching upon the just powers of 
either of the others. 


INCOME TAX, DIRECT ELECTIONS 

We congratulate the country upon the triumph of 
_ two important reforms demanded in the last national 
platform—namely: the amendment of the federal con- 
stitution authorizing an income tax and the amendment 
providing for the popular election of senators, and we 
call upon the people of all the states to rally to the sup- 
port of the pending propositions :and secure their ratifi- 
cation. 7 


od 
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~ We note with gratification the unanimous sentiment 
in favor of publicity before the election of campaign 
contributions—a measure demanded in our national 
platform of 1908 and at that time opposed by the Re- 
publican party—and we commend the Democratic 
house of representatives for extending the doctrine of 
publicity to recommendations, verbal and written, upon 
which presidential appointments are made, to the own- 
ership and control of newspapers, and to the expendi- 
tures made by and in behalf of those who aspire to pres- 
idential nominations, and we point for additional justi- 
fication for this legislation to the enormous expenditures 
of money in behalf of the President and his predecessor 
in the recent presidential contest for the Republican — 
nomination for President. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRIMARIES 


The movement toward more popular government 
should be promoted through legislation in each state — 
which will permit the expression of the preference of the 
electors for national candidates at presidential prima- 
ries. ke 

_ We direct that the national committee incorporate 
in the call for the next nominating convention a require- 


ment that all expressions of preference for presidential 


candidates shall be given and the selection of delegates 
and alternates made through a primary election con- 2 
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ducted by the party organization in each state where © 
such expression and election are not provided for by 
state law. 

Committeemen who are hereafter to constitute the 
membership of the Democratic national committee and 
whose election is not provided for by law shall be chosen 
in each state at such primary elections and the service 
and authority of committeemen, however chosen, shall 
begin immediately upon the receipt of their credentials. 


CAMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS 


We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment 
of a law prohibiting any corporation from contributing 
to a campaign fund and any individual from contribut- 
ing any amount above a reasonable maximum. 


TERM OF PRESIDENT 


We favor a single presidential term and to that end 
urge the adoption of an amendment to the constitution 
making the President of the United States ineligible for 
re-election, and we pledge the candidate of this conven- 
tion to this principle. 


DEMOCRATIC CONGRESS 


At this time when the Republican party, after a 
generation of unlimited power in its control of the fed- 
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eral government, is rent into factions, it 1s opportune 
to point to the record of accomplishments of the Demo- 
cratic house of representatives in the Sixty-second con- 
gress. We indorse its action and we challenge compar- 
ison of its record with that of any congress which has 
been controlled by our opponents. 

We call the attention of the patriotic citizens of our 
country to its record of efficiency, economy, and con- 
structive legislation: 

It has, among other achievements, revised the rules 
of the house of representatives so as to give to the repre- 
sentatives of the American people freedom of speech 
and of action in advocating, Ce. and perfecting 

remedial legislation. 

It has passed bills for the relief of the people and the 
development of our country; it has endeavored to revise 
the tariff taxes downward in the interest of the consum- 
ing masses and thus to reduce the high cost of living. 

It has proposed an amendment to the federal con- 
stitution providing for the election of United States 
senators by the direct vote of the people. 

It has secured the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico as two sovereign states. 

It has required the publicity of campaign expenses 
both before and after election and fixed a limit upon the 


election expenses of United States senators and repre- 
sentatives. 
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It has also passed a bill to prevent the abuse of the 
writ of injunction. — 

It has passed a law establishing an eight hour day 
for workmen on all national public work. 

It has passed a resolution which forced the President 
to take immediate steps to abrogate the Russian treaty. 
And it has passed the great supply bills which lessen 
waste and extravagance and which reduce the annual 
expenses of the government by many millions of dollars. 

We approve the measure reported by the Demo- 
cratic leaders in the house of representatives for the 
creation of a council of national defense which will de- 
termine a definite naval program with a view to in- 
creased efficiency and economy. The party that pro- 
claimed and has always enforced the Monroe doctrine 
and was sponsor for the new navy, will continue faith- 
fully to observe the constitutional requirements to pro- 
vide and maintain an adequate and well proportioned 
navy sufficient to defend American policies, protect our 
citizens, and uphold the honor and dignity of the nation. 


REPUBLICAN EXTRAVAGANCE 


We denounce the profligate waste of the money 
wrung from the people by oppressive taxation through 
the lavish appropriations of recent Republican con- 
gresses, which have kept taxes high, and reduced the 
purchasing power of the people’s toil. We demand a 
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return to that simplicity and economy which befits a 
Democratic government, and a reduction in the number 
of useless offices, the salaries of which drain the sub- 
stance of the people. 


COMMON CARRIERS 


We favor the efficient supervision and rate regula- 
tion of railroads, express companies, telegraph and tel- 
ephone lines engaged in interstate commerce. To this 
end we recommend the valuation of railroads, express 
companies, and telegraph and telephone lines by the 
interstate commerce commission, such valuation to take 
into consideration the physical value of the property, 
the original cost, the cost of reproduction, and any ele- 
ment of value that will render the valuation fair and 
just. 

We favor such legislation as will effectually prohibit 
the railroads, express, telegraph and telephone compa- 
nies from engaging in business which brings them into 
competition with their shippers; also legislation prevent- 
ing the overissue of stocks and bonds by interstate rail- 
roads, express companies, telegraph and telephone lines, 
and legislation which will assure such reduction in trans- 
portation rates as conditions will permit, care being 
taken to avoid reduction that would compel a reduction 
of wages, prevent adequate service, or do injustice to 
legitimate investments. ae 
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BANKING LEGISLATION 


We oppose the so-called Aldrich monetary bill or 
the establishment of a central bank, and we believe the 
people of this country will be largely freed from panics 
and consequent unemployment and business depression 

by such a systematic revision of our banking laws as will 
render temporary relief in localities where such relief is 
needed, with protection from control or domination by 
what is known as the “money trust.” 

Banks exist for the accommodation of the public and 
not for the control of business. All legislation on the 
_ subject of banking and currency should have for its 
purpose the securing of these accommodations on terms 
of absolute security to the public and of complete pro- 
tection from the misuse of the power that wealth gives 
to those who possess it. 

We condemn the present methods of depositing gov- 
ernment funds in a few favored banks, largely situated 
in or controlled by Wall street, in return for political 
favors, and we pledge our party to provide by law for 
their deposit by competitive bidding by the banking 
institutions of the country, national and state, without 
discrimination as to locality, upon approved securities 
and subject to call by the government, 
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RURAL CREDITS 


Of equal importance with the question of currency 
reform is the question of rural credits or agricultural 
finance. Therefore we recommend that an investigation 
of agricultural credit societies in foreign countries be 
made, so that it may be ascertained whether a system of 
rural credits may be devised suitable to conditions in the 
United States; and we also favor legislation permitting 
national banks to loan a reasonable proportion of their 
funds on real estate security. 

We recognize the value of vocational education and 
urge federal appropriations for such training and exten- 
sion teaching in agriculture in codperation with the sev- 
eral states. 
| WATERWAYS ~ 


We renew the declaration in our last platform relat- 
ing to the conservation of our natural resources and the 
development of our waterways. ‘The present devasta- 
tion of the lower Mississippi valley accentuates the 
movement for the regulation of river flow by additional 
bank and levee , protection below, and the diversion, 
storage and control of the flood waters above and their 
utilization for beneficial purposes in the reclamation 
of arid and swamp lands and the development of water 
power, instead of permitting the floods to continue, as 
heretofore, agents of destruction. 7 
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We hold that the control of the Mississippi river is. 
a national problem. ‘The preservation of the depth of 
its water for the purpose of navigation, the building of 
levees to maintain the integrity of its channel and the 
prevention of the overflow of the land and its conse- 
quent destruction, resulting in interruption of inter- 
state commerce, the disorganization of mail service, and 
the enormous loss of life and property impose an obliga- 
tion which alone can be discharged by the peas al 
government. ~ 

We favor the hoe of the United States and 
the respective states in plans for the comprehensive 
treatment of all waterways with a view of codrdinating 
plans for channel improvement with plans for drainage 
of swamp and overflowed lands, and to this end we favor 
the appropriation by the federal government of suffi- 
cient funds to make surveys of such lands, to develop 
plans for draining such lands, and to supervise the work 
of construction. 

We favor the adoption of a liberal and cumprehen- 
sive plan for the development and improvement of our 
inland waterways with economy and efficiency, so as to 
permit their navigation by vessels of standard draft. 


POST ROADS 


We favor national aid to state and local authorities 
in the construction and maintenance of post roads. 


. 
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RIGHTS OF LABOR 


We repeat our declarations of the platform of 1908 
as follows: 

“The courts of justice are the bulwark of our liber- 
ties and we yield to none in our purpose to maintain 


their dignity. Our party has given to the bench a long ~ 
line of distinguished justices, who have added to the — 


respect and confidence in which this department must 
be jealously maintained. We resent the attempt of the 
Republican party to raise a false issue respecting the 


judiciary. It is an unjust reflection upon a great body — 


of our citizens to assume that they lack respect for the 
courts. 


“It is the function of the court to interpret the laws 


which the people enact, and if the laws appear to work: 


economic, social, or political injustice it is our duty to 
change them. The only basis upon which the integrity 


of our courts can stand is that of unswerving justice and — 


protection of life, personal liberty and property. If 
judicial processes may be abused, we should guard them 
against abuse. . 


“Experience has proved the necessity of a modifica- ) 


tion of the present law relating to injunction and we 


reiterate the pledges of our platforms of 1896 and 1904 


in favor of a measure which passed the United States 
senate in 1896, relating to contempt in federal courts 
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and providing for trial by jury in cases of indirect 
contempt. 

“Questions of judicial practice have arisen, espe- 
cially in connection with industrial disputes. We believe 
that the parties to all judicial proceedings should be 
treated with rigid impartiality and that injunctions 
should not be issued in any case in which an injunction 
would not issue if no industrial dispute were involved. 

“The expanding organization of industry makes it 
essential that there should be no abridgement of the 
right of the wage earners and producers to organize for 
the protection of wages and the improvement of labor 
conditions, to the end that such labor organizations and 
their members should not be regarded as illegal combi- 
nations in restraint of trade. . : 

“We pledge the Democratic party to the enactment 
of a law creating a department of labor represented sep- 
arately in the president’s cabinet, in which department 
shall be included the subject of mines and mining.” | 

We pledge the Democratic party, so far as the fed- 
eral jurisdiction extends, to an employes’ compensation 
law providing adequate indemnity for injury to body or 
loss of life. 

‘AGRICULTURE 


We believe in encouraging the development of a 
modern system of agriculture and a systematic effort to 


~ 
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improve the conditions of trade in farm products so as 
to benefit both the consumers and producers. And as 
an efficient means to this end we favor the enactment by 
congress of legislation that will suppress the pernicious 
practice of gambling in agricultural products by organ- 
ized exchanges or others. | 


CONSERVATION 


We believe in the conservation and the development 
for the use of all the people, of the natural resources of 
the country. Our forests, our sources of water supply, 
our arable and our mineral lands, our navigable 
streams, and all other material resources with which our 
country has been so lavishly endowed, constitute the 
foundation of our national wealth. Such additional leg- 


islation as may be necessary to prevent their being © 


_ wasted or absorbed by special or privileged interests, 
should be enacted and the policy of their conservation 
should be rigidly adhered to. 

The public domain should be administered and dis- 
posed of with due regard to the general welfare. Res- 
ervations should be limited to the purpose which they 
purport ‘to serve and not extended to include land 
wholly unsuited therefor. The unnecessary withdrawal 
_ from sale and settlement of enormous tracts of public 
land, upon which tree growth never existed and cannot 
be promoted, tends only to retard development, create 
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discontent, and bring reproach upon the policy of 
conservation. 

The public land laws should be administered in a 
spirit of the broadest liberality towards the settler exhib- 
iting a bona fide purpose to comply therewith, to the 
end that the invitation of this government to the landless 
should be as attractive as possible, and the plain pro- 
visions of the forest reserve act permitting homestead 
entries to be made within the national forests should not 
be nullified by administrative regulations which amount 
to’ a withdrawal of great areas of the same from 
settlement. 

Immediate action should be taken by congress to 
make available the vast and valuable coal deposits of 
Alaska under conditions that will be a perfect guaranty 
against their falling into the hands of monopolizing cor- 
porations, associations or interests. 


' MERCHANT MARINE 


We believe in fostering by constitutional regulation 
of commerce the growth of a merchant marine which 
shall develop and strengthen the commercial ties which 
bind us to our sister republics of the south, but without 
imposing additional burdens upon the people and with- 
out bounties or subsidies from the public treasury. We 
urge upon congress the speedy enactment of laws for 
the greater security of life and property at sea and we 
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favor the repeal of all laws and the abrogation of so 
much of our treaties with other nations as provide for 
the arrest and imprisonment of seamen charged with 
desertion or with violation of their contract of service. 
Such laws and treaties are un-American and violate the 
spirit if not the letter of the constitution of the United 
States. 

We favor the exemption from tolls of American 
ships engaged in coastwise trade passing through the 
Panama canal. 

We also favor legislation forbidding the use of the 
Panama canal by ships owned or controlled by failroad 
carriers engaged in transportation competitive with the 


canal. ~ 
PURE FOODS AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


We reaffirm our previous declarations advocating 


the union and strengthening of the various govern- 
mental agencies relating to pure foods, quarantine, vital 


statistics, and human health. Thus united and admin- —— 


istered without partiality to or discrimination against 
: any school of medicine or system of healing, they would 
constitute a single health service, not subordinated to 
any commercial or financial interests but devoted 
_exclusively to the conservation of human life and effi- 
ciency. Moreover, this health service should codperate 
_ with the health agencies of our various states and cities 
- without interference with their prerogatives or with the. 
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freedom of individuals to employ eh medical or 
hygienic aid as they may see fit. 


CIVIL SERVICE LAW 


The law pertaining to the civil service should be hon- 
estly and rigidly enforced, to the end that merit and 
ability shall be the standard of appointment and promo- 
tion rather than service rendered to a political party; 
-and we favor a reorganization of the civil service with 
adequate compensation commensurate with the class of 
work performed for all officers and employés; we also 
favor the extension to all classes of civil service em- 
ployés of the benefits of the provisions of the employers’ 
liability law. We also recognize the right of direct peti- 
tion to congress by employés for the redress of 
grievances. - 

LAW REFORM 

We recognize the urgent need of reform in the 
administration of civil and criminal law in the United _ 
States and we recommend the enactment of such legis- 
lation and the promotion of such measures as will rid the 
present legal system of the delays, expense, and uncer- 
tainties incident to the system as now administered. 


THE PHILIPPINES 


We reaffirm the position thrice announced by the 
Democracy in national convention assembled against a 


’ 
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policy of imperialism and colonial exploitation in t> 


Philippines or elsewhere. We condemn the experiment 
in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder which has in- — 
volved us in enormous expense, brought us weakness 
instead of strength, and laid our nation open to the 
charge of abandonment of the fundamental doctrine of 
self-government. We favor an immediate declaration 
of the nation’s purpose to recognize the independence of 
the Philippine islands as soon as a stable government 
can be established, such independence to be guaranteed 
by us until the neutralization of the islands can be se- 
cured by treaty with other powers. In recognizing the 
independence of the Philippines, our government should 
retain such land as may be necessary for coaling stations 
and naval bases. 


ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO 


We welcome Arizona and New Mexico to the sister- 
~ hood of states and heartily congratulate them upon their 
auspicious beginning of great and glorious careers. 


ALASKA 


We demand for the people of Alaska the full enjoy- 
ment of the rights and privileges of a territorial form of 
government, and we believe that the officials appointed 
to administer the government of all our territories and 
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the District of Columbia should be qualified by previous 
bona fide residence. 


THE RUSSIAN TREATY 

We commend the patriotism of the Democratic 
members of the senate and house of representatives 
which compelled the termination of the Russian treaty 
_of 1832, and we pledge ourselves anew to preserve the 
- sacred rights of American citizenship at home and 
abroad. No treaty should receive the sanction of our 
government which does not recognize that equality of 
all of our citizens, irrespective of race or creed, and 
which does not expresslv guarantee the fundamental 
right of expatriation. 

The constitutional rights of American citizens should 
protect them on our borders and go with them through- 
out the world, and every American citizen residing or 
having property in any foreign country is entitled to 
and must be given the full protection of the United 
States government, both for himself and his property. 


PROTECTION OF NATIONAL UNIFORM 
We commend to the several states the adoption of a 
law making it an offense for the proprietors of places of 
public amusement and entertainment to discriminate 
against the uniform of the United States, similar to the 
law passed by congress applicable to the District of 
Columbia and the territories in 1911. 


y 
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PARCELS POST 


We favor the establishment of a parcels post or 
postal express and also the extension of the rural deliv- 
ery system as rapidly as practicable. 


PANAMA CANAL EXPOSITION 


We hereby express our deep interest in the great 
Panama Canal exposition to be held in San Francisco 
in 1915 and favor such encouragement as can be prop- 
erly given. 

PENSIONS 


We-renew the declaration of our last platform relat- 
ing to a generous pension policy. 


RULE OF THE PEOPLE 


We call attention to the fact that the Democratic 
party’s demand for a return to the rule of the people 
expressed in the national platform four years ago has 
now become the accepted doctrine of a large majority 
of the electors. We again remind the country that only 
by a larger exercise of the reserved power of the people 
can they protect themselves from the misuse of dele- 
gated power and the usurpation of governmental instru- 
mentality by special interests. For this reason. the 
national convention insisted on the overthrow of Can- 
nonism and the inauguration of a system by which 
United States senators could be elected by direct vote. 
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The Democratic party offers itself to the country as an 
agency through which the complete overthrow and 
extirpation. of corruption, fraud, and machine rule in 
American politics can be effected. 


CONCLUSION 


Our platform is one of principles which we believe 
to be essential to our national welfare. Our pledges are 
made to be kept when in office as well as relied upon 
during the campaign, and we invite the codperation of 
all citizens, regardless of party, who believe in maintain- 
ing unimpaired the institutions and traditions of our 
country. 


CHAPTER XXVil 
THE DEMOCRACY IN HISTORY 


ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE PARTY OF THOMAS 
J EFFERS ON 


The history of the Democratic party is the history 
of the Republic. It had its origin as soon after the 
formation of the thirteen colonies as the people came to 


a realization of their rights as individuals. Mr. Jeffer-- 


son, the founder of the party, came from aristocratic sur- 
roundings, but his sympathies from the beginning were 
” His brain conceived and his 
hand wrote the Declaration of Independence, altogether 
the most notable document of its kind that ever came 
from human hands. Prof. Moses Coit Tyler, who has 
made the most careful examination of the literature of 
that period, says in his History of American Literature 
that this product from the pen of the first great Dem- 


- with the “common people. 


ocrat has been more extensively quoted in all languages — 


and in all races than any other. It has been the universal 


voice for all peoples asserting their independence against 


the oppression of an alien race. In South America, in 


Greece, in the far East, it has been quoted word for . 


word. Americans_accustomed to the cheap oratory of 


“patriot” declaimers are apt to forget the significance 3 


of this fact, which, however, remains as the most splen- 
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did instance of American patriotic literature, never to 
be forgotten; never to be belittled. 

It has been remarked of Mr. Jefferson, and truly, 
that while other charters of liberty proclaim the liberties 
of a single people, his great pronouncement deals with 
the liberties of the human race. We find an explanation 
of this in the fact that for several years after he wrote . 
the Declaration of Independence Mr. Jefferson lived in 
Paris, in the immediate vortex of the great events which 
constituted the French Revolution. ‘There he was an 
immediate witness of those facts which Thomas Carlyle 
has made immortal in his History. Other patriots have 
dealt with the rights of their own people. “We declare,” 
says Mr. Jefferson; “the equality of all mankind.” That 
was his theme. It was that which alienated him from 
the people of his own class and placed him upon the 
pedestal belonging exclusively to the great champions 
of human liberty the world over. De Tocqueville said, 
thirty years after Mr. Jefferson’s death: “The people 
-of this Republic will maintain the full dignity of their 
institutions so long as they preserve the ideals which 
their founders have established.” The French states- 
man, like the Virginian, was an aristocrat by birth, but 
he had learned by the study of human history, as Jeffer- 
son had learned, that all men were created equal. He 
was quick to perceive that this was the basic fact of the 
then new republic. | 
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Thus was the fundamental principle of the demo- 
cratic doctrine established. All the children of God, the 
entire brotherhood of man, belong to the same family 
and have equal rights. These doctrines which we now 
accept as truisms were considered anarchical and heret- 
ical over a hundred years ago. 

These general principles found full scope for their 
application to the immediate affairs of human kind 
amidst the events that signalized the foundation of the. 
republic. ‘There was no differentiation of parties, as we 
know them, until after the thirteen colonies had sep- 
arated themselves from the parent monarchy. It was 
then that the wise hand and great brain of the founder 
of the Democratic party came to the front to shape the 
Declaration of the new republic, 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
WOODROW WILSON 


Woodrow Wilson, Democratic nominee for President 
of the United States, was born in Staunton, Va., De- 
cember 28, 1856. He is of Seotch-Irish extraction. In 
1885 he married Miss Helen Louise Axson, of Atlanta, 
Georgia. : 

While it was as a lawyer that he made his first bow 
to the world, it was as a writer and reformer that 
brought frequent mention of his name and landed him 
in the New Jersey governor’s chair, although for years 
the state had been safely Republican. 

Graduating from Princeton University in 1879, he 
practiced law in Atlanta two years before he became an 
educator. He taught history and political economy for 
three years in Bryn Mawr College and also at Wesleyan 
University before being engaged as a teacher of juris- 
prudence and politics at Princeton. He became presi- 
dent of Princeton August 1, 1902, and held that posi- 
tion until October, 1910, when he resigned to become 
governor of New Jersey, receiving a huge majority. 

Mr. Wilson was the first man not a clergyman ever 
chosen president of Princeton. The traditions of the old 
university had been shaped and formulated by minds 
trained in pulpit work. And it had happened that the 
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tendency of those traditions was in the direction of main- 
taining the institution as a “rich man’s university.” 

__ As became his training by a devoutly religious father, 
President Wilson did not neglect what he regarded as — 
proper observance of the traditional religious spirit of 
the place. But, in a quiet but effective manner, he began 
systematic inculcation of the idea that the university was 
not maintained exclusively for rich men’s sons. 

The spirit of reverence for wealth and class began 
to vanish and one of democracy to appear. It could no 
longer be said that in Princeton wealth or similar in- 
fluence would promote entrance or grant retention of 
students who failed in examination. An interesting 
statement of Mr. Wilson’s views on the situation at the 
time, which interfered with prospects of the university’s 
future, follows: 

“He felt that in this country at the present time — 
there was too strong a tendency to glorify money 
merely. That with the increasing wealth of the country ° 
this tendency would be accentuated. In short, he feared 
we would rapidly drift into a plutocracy. To meet 
this condition he felt that the corrective of an education 
along purely democratic lines should be given to our 
boys in our institutions of learning. At Princeton, 
whither come many sons of millionaires, he felt. we 
should so impress these boys with ideas of democracy © 
and personal worth that when they became, in the ordi- 
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nary course of nature, masters of their fathers’ fortunes, 
they should use their undoubted power so as to help, not 
hurt, the commonwealth.’’. 


PLAN TO DOOM SNOBBERY 


President Wilson injected a plan to bring the vari- 
ous class lines into closer personal relations. The inno- 
vation was adopted by the trustees, but when the 
wealthy alumni heard of it, the preceptional system was 
attacked and Wilson denounced as a confiscator, a So- 
cialist and other things. But fighting for his democratic 
ideals he became more determined in their defense and 
more convinced of their necessity. It is said his political 
‘transformation began at this time. In an address before 
a body of alumni at Pittsburgh he thus expressed him- 
self: 

“You can’t spend four years at one of-our modern 
universities without getting in your thoughts the con- 
viction which is most dangerous to America—namely, 


‘that you must treat with certain influences which now 


dominate in the commercial undertakings of the coun- 
try. 
_ DEMOCRACY IN COLLEGES DEMANDED 


“The great voice of America does not come from the 
seats of learning. It comes in a murmur from the hills 
and woods and the farms and factories and the mills, 
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rolling on and gaining volume until it comes to us from 
the homes of common men. . Do these murmurs echo in 
the corridors of universities? I have not heard them. 

“The universities would make men forget their com- 
mon origins, forget their universal sympathies, and join 
a class—and no class ever can serve America. 

“T have dedicated every power that there is within 
me to bring the colleges that I have anything to do with 
to an absolutely democratic regeneration in spirit, and I 
shall not be satisfied—and I hope you will not be—until 
America shall know that the men in the ‘colleges are 
saturated with the same thought, the same sympathy, 
that pulses through the whole great body politic. I 
know that the colleges of this country must be recon- 
structed from top to bottom. and I know that America 
is going to demand it.” 


NOMINATED FOR GOVERNOR 


Shortly afterward came his nomination for governor 
of New Jersey, and he resigned his presidency to engage 
in the campaign. At first it was considered as scarcely 
possible that he would give up the profession of letters 
for the world of politics and surrender .a certainty as the 
head of a great university for the uncertainty connected 


with a nomination for office. Mr. Wilson began a _ 


speech-making campaign showing that he had more than 
@ mere passing acquaintance with “practical politics.” 
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-With marvelous versatility he turned from the pro- 
fessor’s desk to the political platform and at once be- 
came a most popular political speaker. He astonished 
the state and the country by his mental force and phys- 
ical endurance, and, as before stated, was elected by a 
huge majority. 

HIS WIFE AND FAMILY 

Mrs. Wilson is described as a little above the average 
height, slender and almost girlish, yet rounded and 
graceful; her eyes soft yet sparkling with animation, 
and hair brown and wavy. 

The Wilson family is one of unusual charm. It 
consists of three daughters, Margaret, Jessie Woodrow 
and Eleanor Randolph. One is just as pretty as a girl 
can be, but all are decidedly attractive and possess the 
mental characteristics of their father—serious minded- 
ness, yet tempered with a keen sense of humor that adds 
zest to every moment of their lives. 

Margaret Wilson, the oldest, is 26 and she bears a 
striking resemblance to her father, even more so than 

her sisters, though they too, insist that. they have his 

~ cast of features. Margaret is the musician of the fam- 

ily, with ambitions to make her career on the concert 
stage. The White House probably will not alter her 
plans, for she is enthusiastically devoted to her career. 
The two eldest daughters, Margaret and Jessie 
Woodrow, were born in Gainesville, Ga., where the 
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family used to visit relatives of Mrs. Wilson during 
Professor Wilson’s vacation while a member of the | 
faculty of Bryn Mawr College. Jessie Woodrow is now 
25, and Eleanor Randolph, the youngest, born at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., is 22. 

The girls’ early education was much on the order 
of that received by their father from his clerical sire. 
The Democratic candidate was not shown the alphabet 
till he was nine; but his mental growth was being stimu- 
lated by most unusual home tutoring. Mrs. Wilson, 
who is, like her husband, a clergyman’s child, applied the 
same theories to Margaret, Jessie and Eleanor. 

Margaret never saw the inside of a schoolroom till 
she was 10. Her sisters also were taught at home by 
their mother and a German governess. Before they 
were ready for school the family of the young professor 
was established in Princeton, and the children attended 
a private school conducted by Miss Pine, sister of the 
Princeton Dean. They were all prepared early for col- — 
lege. 

Margaret and Jessie both entered the Baltimore 
Woman’s College—Margaret in 1903 and her sister a 
year later. At the end of her second year Margaret = 
decided to give all her time to her voice, a beautiful 
mezzo-soprano, rich-toned and resonant. She is a short, 
slender, blonde girl, wiry and vivacious, and would 
make a splendid boy; she loves golfing with her father 
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or a dashing game of tennis or baseball equally as well. 
She dances charmingly, rides horseback easily as any 
Southerner, swims, plays basketball and converses as 
delightfully as the Governor. 

Miss Jessie, the decidedly beautiful sister, is also the 
most serious. She is a social settlement worker, and 
through this work in Kensington, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia, she has become the youngest member of the 
National Board of the Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation. Strangers mistake her for the youngest of the 
family, so girlish are her face and slender figure. 

She has been devoted to the church since childhood, 
but is merry as a bell and is as much interested in ath- 
letics as her sisters, though not so strenuous. She also 
plays tennis, rides, swims and dances. She is a blonde, 
like her mother and elder sister, with a delicate rose 
complexion and large blue eyes. 

Once a month at least this slip of a girl goes to New 
York to committee or board meetings and deals with 
executive problems that perplex associates older than her 
mother. All her work is voluntary. She has bred in her 
through a long ancestry of ministers and teachers the 
love of service. : : | 

Eleanor, the “baby,” is the only one who bears a 
nickname. ‘To the family and her intimates she is 
“Nell.” Tall, dark and attractive, she is often mistaken 


y -stor the oldest of the Wilson sisters. When ready for 
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college she expressed a desire to go to school in the 
South, among her mother’s people. Mrs. McNeely 
Dubose, wife of the President of St. Mary’s College, at 
Raleigh, N. C., was an intimate friend of Mrs. Wilson, 
and Eleanor was sent there. Her aunt, Mrs. George 
_ Howe, sister of Governor Wilson, also lives at Raleigh. 

After two years at St. Mary’s Miss Eleanor deter- 
mined to follow the artistic bent inherited from her 
mother, and for the last two winters she has been study- 
ing painting at the Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia. She is now about at the stage where her mother 
abandoned her art studies in New York to marry Gov- 
ernor Wilson. Both mother and daughter exhibit a fine 
appreciation of tone and color. 

Miss Eleanor is as lively as her eldest sister and brim- 
ful of fun. She was the one whose visit to Chihuahua, 
Mexico, caused so much newspaper anxiety last winter. 
She was there visiting schoolgirl friends when the revolu- 
tion became serious and caused exaggerated reports con- 
cerning her safety. At no time, she said, was she in. 
danger. Rather she enjoyed the excitement of wit- 
nessing a battle, and, altogether, had a very fine time. — 
Each of the Wilson sisters is a worker with a purpose. ~ 
Not one is the least bit priggish. Indeed, they exem- 
plify all of the democratic spirit that their father fought 
for at Princeton. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
THOMAS R. MARSHALL 


DEMOCRATIC VICE-PRESIDENTIAL NOMINEE 


Thomas Riley Marshall was born in North Manches- 
ter, Ind., March 14, 1854. He is a descendant of 
former Chief Justice Marshall of the United States 
- Supreme Court, and also, on the maternal side, of 
Charles Carroll, a signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. He received a common-school education and 
later graduated from Wabash College. Then studying 
law, he was admitted to the bar on his twenty-first 
birthday. 

Like Governor Wilson, of New Jersey, Marshall had 
never held a political office until elected governor of 
Indiana, in 1898. He was not unversed in politics, 
however, having been chairman of his district. In 1906 
he was asked to take the nomination for Congress from 
the district he represented, by the Democratic Central 
Committee, but declined. He said he had strong per- 
sonal reasons for not wishing to go to Washington as a 
member of either house of Congress. 


_- AFRAID HE WOULD WIN 


“Tt isn’t very likely you would have to go,” was the 
answer, “but nearly every decent Democrat in this vicin- 
ity has been defeated for Congress once and sometimes 
twice. It’s about time you took a licking like a man and 
a Democrat. What do you want, anyhow?” 
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“T would take a licking, all right,” Marshall replied, 
“but I’m afraid I would be elected. The only thing I 
want from the party is a nomination for governor.” 

When Marshall won the nomination for the gov- 
ernorship in 1908 he went before the convention and 
threw the nomination back at the delegates unless he 
could have assurance of a united party back of him. 
Taft carried the state with a Republican majority of 
10,000. ~ Marshall had a Democratic majority of 14,000. 

The rise of Governor Marshall in politics until he 
has become a national figure has been as quick and spec- 
tacular as any in American history. A few years ago 
he was hardly known by anyone except a large circle of 
friends in Indiana. After his friends proposed him as 
a Democratic candidate for the presidency, he was criti- 
cised because he refused to “hustle” for the honor. 

“The presidential nomination,” he said, “is a thing 
too big to run after and too big to run away from. It’s 
sure to overtake you if you should happen to be the man 
really wanted for it by the people. It is the opportunity 
for service rather than the honors that go with the presi- 
dency that is most attractive to me. I don’t suppose I 
have the ordinary motives for ambition; I have a wife, 
but she will mourn me as sincerely when I am gone if 
I never become President. I have no mother, no father, 


no brother, no sister, to bask in the reflected glory of a 
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any honors that might come tome. I am the last of my 
family.” 
PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

Governor Marshall is homely in his ways and con- 
versation, and possesses a sense of humor that is infec- 
tious. However, this does not prevent him being serious 
and having a taste for insurgency and progressiveness 
in public affairs. Last year, in giving his views as to 
why Demecrats lose, he said: 

“TI believe the Democratic party has lost national 
elections through the strength rather than the weakness 
of its platforms. It has had too many planks in its 
platforms. England has never tried to settle two great 
questions at one time. ‘The Democratic platforms usu- 
ally call for the settlement of several, which divides a 
natural support, and some of the planks always drive 
voters away who would naturally vote the ticket. I 
believe we can. win in 1912 on a platform which stands 
for a revenue tariff, economy in appropriations and a 
notice that the general government will be treated again 
as the creature and not the creator of the states.” 


HIS BELIEFS 


: Governor Marshall has ever believed in the will of 
the people and has strong convictions about popular gov- 
ernment, saying: “The voice of the people is the voice 
of God when they know what they are talking about.” 
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But beyond all, he believes in home. “Tommy” Mar- 
shall was always a “mother’s boy.” One biographer 
says he was never away from his mother at night till she 
died. He was taught, and teaches it himself, that home 
is the best place for a man not forced to be elsewhere. 
This love of home life is said to be his one peculiarity. 

At about the age of 42 he was married to Miss Lois 
I. Kimsey at Angola, Ind., and they have been married 
lovers ever since. Mrs. Marshall is a modest, refined 
little woman, who knows politics and politicians. More - 
than that she knows who are not politicians. She knows 
the voters. If she is not listening to her husband’s cam- 
paign speeches, she is meeting the folks and getting their 
side. They always want to meet Mrs. Marshall, and she 
always accompanies her husband, nor would he go with- 
out her. 


CHAPTER XXX 


THE FIGHT FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE 
BY MRS.’ OLIVER H. P, BELMONT 


Suffrage, forced to fight for its existence, will wage 
an interesting battle and one which will be memorable 
in the history of this state. Women do not seek the 
right to vote simply because they are obsessed with the 
idea of voting. Upon the whole the act of voting is not 
pleasant or interesting. Neither do they seek the bal- 
lot because they are of opinion that men enjoy a privi- 
lege and that they are deprived of a like privilege; nor 
because a right is given to men and withheld from 
women. Not at all. 

Women seek the ballot because they realize that the 
ballot is the dominant influence in the commonwealth. 
They know that evils exist today which would not exist 
if women were allowed to vote. A delegation of 1,000 
slaves, serfs, or aliens before a legislative committee — 
would have little or no influence. In what respect do 
women differ? But a thousand women entitled to vote 
from any senatorial district would have a mighty effect 
on its senator. : 

No man will say—that is, no thinking, educated 
- man will say that women in this city have not proven 
their value in public, educational, charitable, and other 
institutions by helping and improving them. Where- 
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ever woman’s influence has been exercised there has 
been a material improvement in conditions. The work 
done by Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell and Miss Louisa 
Schuyler on broad philanthropic lines is too well known 
to be more than mentioned. How much more could 
have been done if their noble efforts to improve public 
institutions had been aided with the potential influence 
of women’s votes! Women will ever work along cer- 
tain lines. It is their nature. It will be natural for 
them to seek the improvement of those conditions which 
affect women. 

Suffrage advocates appeal to fair minded electors 
in all states to give to women equal rights under the 
law. ‘To give to them that which is their due in strict 
accord with the spirit of American institutions. In 
1776 there was taxation without representation, and 
our forefathers bled that it should not continue; in 
1861 the nation was half slave and half free, and our 
fathers bled that it should not so continue; and in 
1912 one-half of the people, save in six states, are 
taxed without representation, are classed as aliens and 
slaves and deprived of their right to vote; and we, 
the daughters of these progenitors, now give battle 
that it shall not so continue! } 

FUTURE OF RACE AT STAKE 

And since every man in generations to come must 

be born of woman he who resists that which seeks to 
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improve the condition of women of today resists that 
which will improve the male of years to come. Many 
of these conditions can only be effected by legislation 
or by the exercise of persons held in by political in- 
fluence. Neither one nor the other can be moved 
save by those who wield political strength. The voteless 
woman is a sentimental dreamer who can be politely 
pushed aside, but the woman with votes behind her 
is a person to be attentively heeded. 

This the women know, and they know, too, wherein 
lies their weakness. Fair minded men realize that 
women are anxious to help the weak and the suffering; 
to raise and assist those who need women’s help; and 
they realize our distressing political condition. They 
are beginning to understand that better conditions 
will result from women’s influence if the women be 
given the power to exercise the gifts they possess, 
and to do this women must vote. It is in the air! 


“WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UNITED STATES 
In the United States women possess woman suffrage 
upon equal terms with men at all elections in six 
states: In Wyoming, established in 1869; in Colorado, 
in 1893; in Utah, in 1896; in Idaho, in 1896; in 
Washington, 1910, and in California, 1911. The 
question of woman suffrage in Ohio, Oregon, Michigan, 
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Wisconsin and Nevada will be decided by the voters 
of these states at the presidential election of 1912, 
female suffrage amendments having already passed 
the legislatures of these states. 

Owing to a decision of the Supreme Court of 
Arizona, woman suffrage in-that state will not be 
acted upon by the voters until 1914. In Kansas 
women possess school suffrage established in 1861, 
municipal suffrage established in 1887 and bond. suf- 
frage in 1908. In 1911 the legislature of Kansas 
submitted an amendment to the constitution for full 
woman suffrage, except for president, to be submitted 
to popular vote. 

In 1887 Montana gave tax-paying women the right 
to vote on questions submitted to tax-payers; in 1894 
bond suffrage was given to women in Iowa; in 1898 
the women of Minnesota were given the right to vote 
for library trustees, and in the same year Louisiana 
gave women tax-payers the right to vote in person 
or by proxy on all questions of taxation. In 1908 
Michigan adopted a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for tax-paying suffrage for women tax-payers. 

School suffrage for women prevails in some form 
in thirty states, as follows: Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Iowa, Illinois, 
Indiana, Idaho, Kansas, Michigan, Massachusetts, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraksa, New 
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Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Ohio, South Dakota, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Washington, Wyoming and Wisconsin. 


THE MOVEMENT ABROAD 


As an indication of how rapidly the status of 
woman abroad is changing, these facts will impress 
every reader: the women of China have recently been 
enfranchised and the suffrage rights of women in vari- 
ous other European countries have been extended. 
In nearly every country the women suffragists are 
so active that to present any complete chronicle of 
what they have accomplished would require a magazine, 
or a weekly, instead of a book, according to Dr. 
Schirmacher—a prominent suffragist and author of 
Germany. 

One surprising fact is that there is a woman’s 
rights movement in nearly every country. There is 
an energetic suffrage movement in Russia, where of 
all countries one would suppose the women had least 
to hope for. There are active suffragist movements 
in Servia and Bulgaria, Egypt and Turkey. The 
success of the movement in northern Europe, especially © 
in Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Finland and 
Iceland is known to everyone who has given the subject 
any attention. The same is true of New England 
and South Africa. 
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Wherever the influence of the United States has 
been marked there has always been a strong movement 
for woman’s rights. The United States has been the 
- Jeader; the success of the movement abroad has been 
very largely in proportion to the influence which the 
United States has had. Thus Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, Greece, India and Persia have given the 
suffrage movement no foothold. But the progress of 
the movement in other countries has shown that it 
advances with wonderful rapidity, and that ancient 
prejudice does not stand up against it nearly as long 
as one would expect. 


HOW WOMAN USES THE BALLOT 


Every Australian who is twenty-one years old is 
a voter in both state and municipal elections. In 1869 
the woman’s suffrage movement began in Australia. 
The right to vote in state affairs was granted to women 
first in New Zealand in 1893, in South Australia in 
1895, in West Australia in 1899, in New South Wales 


in 1903, in Queensland in 1905 and in Victoria in 


1908. Since women have exercised the right to vote 
in New Zealand the following legal reforms have been 
enacted: 

1. Divorces are granted to the wife and to the 
husband upon the same grounds. 


“So ener 
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2. The husband can no longer deprive the wife 
and children of their inheritance by means of a will. 

8. The conditions of suffrage in municipal elec- 
tions were made the same for both women and men. 

4, The saloons are closed on election days. 

5. Women are admitted to the practice of law. 

6. The age of consent for girls was raised to 
seventeen. 


IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Since women vote in South Australia the following 
reforms have been effected there: 

1. A modification of the marriage law (the hus- 
band must provide for the wife and children if his 
brutality leads to divorce). An enlargement of 
woman’s sphere in the business world. Separate prop- 
erty rights. 

2;. Greater strength was given to the law com- 
pelling the father of illicit children to fulfill his pecun- 
iary duties. | 

3. A severe penalty for trafficking in girls. 

4. 'The increasing of the age of consent to seven- 
teen. 

5. Improved laws providing for the care of de- 
pendent children. 

6. The maximum working week of fifty-two hours 
for children engaged in industry. 
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7. Laws suppressing pornography. 

8. Laws prohibiting the sale of liquor and tobacco 
to children. 

9. Women were appointed to the positions of 
inspectors of schools, prisons, hospitals, ete. 


FINLAND’S ADVANCED POSITION 


The story of woman’s suffrage in Finland is in- 
teresting and typical. Taking advantage of the col- 
lapse of Russia in the Far East, Finland—in 1906— 
established universal active and passive suffrage for 
all male and female citizens over twenty-four years 
of age. She was the first Kuropean country to take 
this step. In March, 1907, the Finnish women exer- 
cised for the first time the right of suffrage in state 
elections. Nineteen women were elected to the parlia- 
ment (comprising two hundred representatives). The 
women belonged to all parties, but most of them were 
adherents of the Old-Finnish party (having six repre- 
sentatives) and of the Socialist party (having nine 
representatives). Ten of the women representatives 
were either unmarried or were widows. They belonged 
quite as much to the cultured, property-owning class 
as to the masses. This parliament was dissolved in 
1908. In the new elections of July, twenty-five 
women were elected as representatives. Here again 
most of the elected women belonged to the Old-Finnish — 
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party (with six representatives) and to the Socialists 
(with thirteen representatives) . 

In both parliaments the women presented numerous 
Measures, some of general concern, others bearing on 
women’s rights. Some of the measures provided for: 
the improvement of the legal status of illicit children, 
parental authority, the protection of maternity, the 
abolition of the husband’s guardianship over the wife, 
the better protection of children, the protection of the 
woman on the street, the abolition of the regulation 
of prostitution, and the raising of the age of consent. 


WOMAN'S POSITION 


This is Dr. Schirmacher’s conclusion: In_ the 
greater part of the world woman is a slave and a 
beast of burden. In these countries she rules only in 
exceptional cases—and then through cunning. Equal- 
ity of rights is not recognized; neither is the right 
of woman to act on her own responsibility. Even in 
most countries woman is not free or of age. In these 
countries, too, she exists merely as a sexual being. 
Woman is free and regarded as a human being only 
in a very small part of the civilized world. Even in 
these places we see daily tenacious survivals of the 
old barbarity and tyranny. 

Hence it is not true that woman is the “weaker,” 
the “protected,” the “loved,” and the “revered” sex. 
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In most cases she is the overworked, exploited, and 
(even when living in luxury) the oppressed sex. These 
circumstances dwarf woman’s humanity, and limit the 
development of her individuality, her freedom, and 
her responsibility. These conditions are opposed by 
the woman’s rights movement. ‘The movement hopes 
to secure the happiness of woman, of man, of the 
child, and of the world by establishing the equal rights 
of the sexes. These rights are based on the recognition 
of equality of merit; they provide for responsibility 
of action. Most men do not understand this ideal; 
they oppose it with unconscious egotism. 

Man by opposing woman, caused the struggle be- 
tween the sexes. Only equality of rights can bring 
peace. Woman is already certain of her equality. 
Man will learn by experience that renunciation can 
be “manly,” that business can be “feminine,” and that 


all privilege is obnoxious. The emancipation of woman — 


is synonymous with the education of man. Educating 
is always a slow process; but it inspires limitless hope. 
When “ideas” have once seized the masses, these ideas 
become an irresistible force. This is irrefutably proved 
by the strong growth of our movement since 1904 in 


all countries of European civilization, and by the é: 
awakening of women even in the depths of oriental — 


civilization. The events of the past five years justify 
us in entertaining great hopes. | 


CHAPTER XXXI 


THE PROHIBITION PARTY IN PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CAMPAIGNS 


ITS HISTORY, PLATFORMS, CANDIDATES AND 
ACHIEVEMENTS 

The Prohibition Party was born in the darkest hour 
of the Civil War, when on July Ist, 1862, the devil of 
compromise, through the bribe of Internal Revenue, 
tempted Congress to officially recognize, sanction and 
legally bulwark the liquor traffic in return for a fixed 
annual tribute from its blood money proceeds; it was 
christened at Chicago, September Ist, 1869, learned the 
discipline of defeat, misrepresentation and practical poli- 
tics in three preliminary national canvasses of 1872, 76 
and 1880; received its “call” to the ministry of political 
righteousness in the electoral Pentecost of the 1884 St. 
John campaign; and through evil and good report has 
now for a quarter of a century preached the gospel of 
a clean civic conscience as the only way of national sal- 
vation from legalized wrong, organized vice and capi- 
talized appetite. ; 

‘The keynote of the Convention at Chicas held in 
Farwell Hall, September Ist, 1869, was “Come ye out 
from among them and be ye separate,” as the first step 
towards an effective union of all patriotic voters for the 
overthrow of the liquor curse. Five hundred delegates, 
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representing nineteen states and the District of Colum- 
bia, were present. This Convention was preceded by 
the formation of several state Prohibition parties; Ili- 
nois and Michigan in 1867, and Ohio in 1869. John 
Russell was the Temporary Chairman and James Black 
Permanent Chairman of the 1869 Convention, which 
adopted.the name of the National Prohibition Party, 
and appointed a National Committee, of which John 
Russell was Chairman and Gideon T. Stewart Sec- 
retary. 
The first Presidential Convention of the party was 
held February 22, 1872, in Columbus, Ohio, and nomi- 
nated James Black and John Russell, respectively, for 
President and Vice-President. The Prohibition party 
received a total of 5,607 votes in this election. Mr. 
Black was a scholar and a man of both great executive 
and constructive ability. As Chairman of the historic 
1869 convention and one of the founders of the Na- 
tional ‘Temperance Society and Publication House, he 
served his cause and his church to the limit of his 
strength and influence. His temperance library of 
over twelve hundred works was left to the National 
Temperance Society. He was born September 16, 
1823, at Lewisburg, Pa., and died at Lancaster, Pa., 
December 16, 1893. 

John Russell, the beloved “Father of the Prohibi- 
tion Party,” is of staunch Puritan descent, and has 
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given the best years of his life to the Prohibition 
reform.. He was born in Livingston County, New 
York, September 20, 1822, and was ordained a 
preacher at 21, serving as presiding elder for eight 
years. His distinguished labors in the Good Templar 
Order are only equaled by his indefatigable champion- 
ship by voice and pen of the cause, in both private and 
official position in the Prohibition party from its birth. 
It was his paper, “The Peninsular Herald,” which first 
successfully advocated a separate political party for 
the Prohibition cause. 

The second national convention, which was held in 
1876 at Cleveland, Ohio, nominated Green Clay 
Smith of Kentucky and Gideon T. Stewart of Ohio 
for President and Vice-President, changed the name of 
the party to the National Prohibition Reform Party, 
and in the ensuing election secured 9,731 votes. Gen- 
eral Smith, born of patriotic Revolutionary stock at 
Richmond, Ky., July 2, 1832, was a hero of both the 
Mexican and Civil Wars, receiving his commission as 
_ brigadier-general for gallant service at Lebanon, Tenn. 
In 1870 he entered the ministry, serving as pastor of 
the Metropolitan Baptist Church of Washington, 
D. C., until his death, June 29, 1895. . 

Gideon Tabor Stewart, the Prohibition Boanerges 
of the pioneer decades of the cause, was born in Johns- 
town, N. Y., August 7, 1824, and became one of the 
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distinguished leaders of the party. During a period of 
less than twenty years from 1876, he was nominated 
once ‘for Vice-President, three times for Governor, 
eight times for supreme judge, several times for com- 
mon pleas and circuit judge and representative in Con- 
gress. As editor of the Toledo Blade and other news- 
papers and as an able lawyer in both the State and. 
United States courts, he made a notable reputation and 
won a host of friends in the cause he loves so well. 

In 1880 the Prohibitionists, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
called General Neal Dow, of “Maine Law” fame, to 
be its presidential standard bearer, and Henry Adams 
Thompson to be his associate on the ticket. The party 
received 10,366 votes in this election. General Dow, — 
the militant Quaker of the Prohibition reform, was — 
born in Portland, Maine, March 20, 1804. Inde- 
pendent and aggressive as a young man, he carried — 
through and realized his dream of saloon abolition in 
his native State in the years from 1846 to 1851. In 
April, 1862, he was commissioned brigadier-general by 
President Lincoln for gallant service in the war. Born 
four years before the organization of Dr. James Billy 
Clark’s Temperance Society, he lived to see the cause 
he loved spreading its influence through the nation and | 
crystallizing for its final triumph. In June, 1894, — 
General Dow’s ninetieth year was celebrated by me- 
morial meetings all over the world. Mr. Thompson, , 
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the candidate for Vice-President, was born in Centre 
County, Pennsylvania, March 25, 1837, and became a 
Prohibitionist in 1874, from which time he identified 
himself by voice and pen with it. He was Chairman 
of the Prohibition National Convention in 1876, and 
President of the National Prohibition Alliance in 1877. 

_ In 1881 the Home Protection Party was formed by 
a coterie of Prohibition leaders, including Frances E. 
Willard, Colonel Bain and John B. Finch, which, in 
1882, in a joint convention in Chicago, was merged 
with the Prohibition party under the name of the Pro- 
hibition Home Protection Party, with Gideon T. 
Stewart as its national Chairman. 

The wonderful campaign of 1884, led by St. John 
and Daniel, followed, and the Prohibition party from 
then on entered upon an era of national influence and 
agitation, the striking details of which are well known 
to all Prohibitionists. John Pierce St. John, the most 
bitterly fought and most devotedly championed presi- 
dential candidate of the Prohibition party, was twice 
elected Governor of Kansas (1878-1880) on the Re- 
publican ticket, and was defeated for re-election to the 
same office in 1882 by a liquor alliance of anti-Prohi- 
bition Republicans, after his independent espousal of 
the reform. During the last quarter of a century, Goy- 
ernor St. John traveled nearly 250,000 miles and deliv- 
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ered nearly 5,000 public addresses. He served in the 
Civil War, being appointed lieutenant-colonel of the 
143d Regiment, Illinois Volunteers. He was born in 
Brookville, Ind., February 25, 1833. William Daniel, 
the colleague of Governor St. John on the ticket, was 
a distinguished son of Maryland, where he served three 
terms in the legislature, was a power both in church 
and politics, and in Glyndon Park camp grounds, 
founded in 1889, what was for many years one of the 
most influential centers of Prohibition agitation in the 
South. He was born on Deals Island, Md., January 
24, 1826. 

Since 1884 the party has advanced a distinguished 
company of leaders as its candidates. In 1888 General 
Clinton B. Fisk, of New York, a hero of the war, and 
John Anderson Brooks, of Kentucky, headed the 
ticket. In 1892 the champions were General John Bid- 
well, of California, and James Britton Cranfill, of 
Texas. In 1896, the year of the great “16 to 1” battle, 
Joshua Levering, of Maryland, and Hale Johnson, of 
‘Illinois, held the Prohibition legions intact. Woolley 
and Metcalf in 1900, Swallow and Carroll in 1904, 
Chafin and Watkins in 1908, and now again in 1912 
have covered the nation with an invitation to come out 
from the liquor parties and vote the only ticket that 
stands for Prohibition and enforcement of law. 
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. PLATFORM OF THE PARTY 


The Prohibition Party in National Convention at 
Atlantic City, N. J., July 10, 1912, recognizing God 
as the source of all governmental authority, made the 
following declarations of principles and policies: 

1. The alcoholic drink traffic is wrong; is the most 
serious drain on the wealth and resources of the nation; 
is detrimental to the general welfare and destructive 
of the inalienable rights of life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. All laws taxing or licensing a traffic 
which produces crime, poverty and political corruption, 
and spreads disease and death, should be repealed. To 
destroy such a traffic there must be elected to power a 
political party which will administer the government 
from the stanrpoint that the alcoholic drink traffic is a 
erime and not a business, and we pledge that the manu- 
facture, importation, exportation, transportation and 
sale of alcoholic beverages shall be prohibited. 

We favor:. ; 

2. Suffrage for women on the same terms as for 
men. 

3. A uniform marriage and divorce law. The 
extermination of polygamy. ‘And the complete sup- 
pression of the traffic in girls. 

_ 4, Absolute protection of the rights of labor, with- 
out impairment of the rights of capital. 
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5. The settlement of all international disputes by 
arbitration. 

6. The abolition of child labor in mines, workshops 
and factories, with the rigid enforcement of the laws 
now flagrantly violated. 

7. The election of United States Senators by — 
direct vote of the people. 

8. A Presidential term of six years, and one term 
only. ? 

9. Court review of Post Office and other depart- 
mental decisions and orders; the extension of the Postal 
Savings Bank system, and of Rural Delivery, and the 
establishment of an efficient parcels post. 

10. The initiative, referendum and recall. 

11. As the tariff is a commercial question it should 
be fixed on the scientific basis of accurate knowledge, 
secured by means of a permanent, omni-partisan tariff 
commission, with ample powers. 

12. Equitable graduated income cha inheritance 
taxes. 

13. Conservation of our forest and mineral re- 
serves, and the reclamation of waste lands. All mineral 
and timber lands, and water powers, now owned by the 
government, should be Bee Bea and leased for 
revenue purposes. 

14, Clearly defined laws for the regulation and 
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control of corporations transacting an inter-State busi- 
ness. 

_ 15. Efficiency and economy in governmental ad- 
ministration. 

16. ‘The protection of one day in seven as a day of 
rest. 

To these fundamental principles, the National Pro- 
hibition Party renews its long allegiance, and on these 
issues invites the co-operation of all good citizens, to 
the end that the true object of government may be 
attained, namely, equal and exact justice for all. 


CANDIDATES 


Eugene Wilder Chafin, the Prohibition nominee for 
President, was born on a farm near East Troy, Wis., 
November 1, 1852. By money he earned and saved 
through work on a neighbor’s farm, he paid his way 
through the University of Wisconsin and _ received 
the degree of bachelor of laws. Then he went to Wau- 
kesha, where he practiced law for twenty-five years, 
and arose to eminence in his profession. Mr. Chafin 
‘finally established his home in Chicago, where he was 
quite active as a lawyer and writer. Among the literary 
works from his pen are: “The Voters’ Handbook,” 
“Lives of the Presidents,” “Presidential Cabinet His- 
tory Cards,” and “Lincoln, the Man of Sorrows.” 
Although a Prohibitionist only since 1881, when he left 
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the Republican party, Mr. Chafin always has been a 
total abstainer. In fact, his ancestors on both sides, as 
far back as he can trace them, also were total abstain- 
ers, both of alcoholic beverages and tobacco. The Pro- 
hibition nominee has, during his public career, received 
nominations for governor, attorney-general and Con- 
gress, both in Wisconsin and Lllinois. In both states 
he has been active in the society of Good 'Templars— 
a total abstinence organization—and was accorded the 
highest honor, that of grand chief templar. Mr. Chafin 
was married to Miss Carrie A. Hawkins, of Waukesha, 
on November 24, 1881, and has one cane Miss 
Desdemona Eleanor. 

Dr. Aaron S. Watkins, of Ada, Ohio, the Vice- 
Presidential candidate, is of Quaker stock. He was 
born in Logan County, Ohio, near the town of Rushsyl- 
vania, November 29, 1863. After passing through the 
common schools he attended the university at Ada and 
graduated in 1886. He taught school for six years, 
studied law four years in the office of his brother, and 
was admitted to the bar in 1887. Finding the law 
uncongenial to his taste he abandoned it and re-entered — 
the ministry. In 1905 he became professor of litera- 
ture and philosophy in the Northern University. Three 
years later he was elected Vice-President of the uni- 
versity. 
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ormer Mayor of Milwaukee, now Socialist Candidate forthe 


Vice-Presidency | 


VICTOR L. BERGER 


Socialist Congressman from. Wisconsin and Noted Leader of the Socialist 
Movement in the United States 


CHAPTER XXXII 
THE SOCIALISE PARTY, / 


THE SOCIALISTS PLATFORM 


The representatives of the Socialist party assembled 
in a National Convention at Indianapolis, in May, and 
after brief preliminary proceedings, promptly nomi- 
nated Eugene V. Debs for President and Emil Seidel, 
the former Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee, as Vice-Pres- 
ident. ‘They also pledged themselves and their elected 
officers to the following program or platform: 


COLLECTIVE OWNERSHIP 


1. The collective ownership and democratic man- 
agement of railroads, wire and wireless telegraphs and 
telephones, express services, steamboat lines and all 
other social means of transportation and communication, 
and of large-scale industries. 

2. The immediate acquirement by the municipali- 
ties, the states or the federal government of all grain 
elevators, stockyards, storage warehouses, and other dis- 
tributing agencies in order to reduce the present extor- 
tionate cost of living. | 

3. The extension of the public domain to include 


mines, quarries, oil wells, forests and water power. 
313 
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4. The further conservation and development of 
natural resources for the use and benefit of all the peo- 


ple. 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) By the storage of flood waters and the utiliza- 


By scientifie forestation and timber protection. 
By the reclamation of arid and swamp tracts. 


tion of water power. 

(d) By the stoppage of the present actinvatat 
waste of the soil and of the products of mines and oil 
wells. 

(e) By the development of highway and waterway 
systems. 

5. 'The collective ownership of land whetever p prac- 
ticable, and in cases where such ownership is impractica- 
ble, the appropriation by taxation of the annual 
rental value of all land held for speculation. 

6. The collective ownership and democratic man- 
agement of the banking and currency system. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The immediate government relief of the unemployed 
by the extension of all useful public works. All per- ; 
sons employed on such works to be engaged directly by 
the government under a workday of not more than eight 
hours and at not less than the prevailing union wages. 
The government also to establish employment bureaus; 
to loan money to states and municipalities without inter- 
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est for the purpose of carrying on public works, and to 
take such other measures within its power as will lessen 
the widespread misery of the workers caused by the mis- 
rule of the capitalist class. 


INDUSTRIAL DEMANDS 


_ The conservation of human resources, particularly 
of the lives of and well-being of the workers and their 
families: ~ 

1. By shortening the workday in keeping with the 
increased productiveness of machinery. 

2. By securing to every worker a rest period of not 
less than a day and a half in each week. 

3. By securing a more effective inspection of work- 
shops, factories and mines. 

_ 4. By forbidding the employment of children under 
sixteen years of age. 

5. By the co-operative organization of industries in 
federal penitentiaries and workshops for the benefit of 
~ convicts and their dependents. . 

6. By forbidding the interstate transportation of 
the products of child labor, of convict labor and of all 
uninspected factories and mines. ~ 

' 7%. By abolishing the profit system in government 
work, and substituting either the direct hire of labor or 
the awarding of contracts to co-operative groups of 
workers. 
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8. By establishing minimum wage scales. 

9. By abolishing official charity and substituting a 
non-contributory system of old-age pensions, a general 
system of insurance by the State of all its members 
against unemployment and invalidism and a system of 
compulsory insurance by employers of their workers, 
without cost to the latter, against industrial diseases, ac- 
cidents and death. 

POLITICAL DEMANDS 

1. The absolute freedom of press, speech and as- 
semblage. 

2. The adoption of a graduated income tax, the 
increase of the rates of the present corporation tax and 
the extension of inheritance taxes, graduated in propor- 
tion to the value of the estate and to nearness of kin— 
the proceeds of these taxes to be employed in the social- 
ization of industry. 

3. The abolition of the monopoly ownership of 
patents and the substitution of collective ownership, with 
direct rewards to inventors by premiums and royalties. 

4, Unrestricted and equal suffrage for men and 
women. 7 : , 

5. The adoption of the initiative, referendum and 
recall and of proportional representation, nationally 
as well as locally. 

6. The abolition of the Senate and the veto power — 
of the President. . 
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7. The election of the President and the Vice-Pres- 
ident by direct vote of the people. 

8. ‘The abolition of the power usurped by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to pass upon the con- 
stitutionality of the legislation enacted by Congress. 
National laws to be repealed only by act of Congress or 
by a referendum vote of the whole people. 

9. The abolition of the present restrictions upon the 
amendment of the constitution, so that that instrument 
may be made amendable by a majority of the voters in 
a majority of the States. : 

10. The granting of the rights of suffrage in the 
District of Columbia with representation in Congress 
and a democratic form of municipal government for 
purely local affairs. 

11. The extension of democratic government to all 
United States territory. 

12. The enactment of further measures for general 
education and particularly for vocational education in 
useful pursuits. -The Bureau of Education to be made 
a department. 

- 18. The enactment of further measures for the con- 
servation of health. The creation of an independent | 
Bureau of Health, with such restrictions as will secure 
full liberty for all schools of practice. 

14. The separation of the present Bureau of Labor 
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from the Department of Commerce and Labor and its 
elevation to the rank of a department. 


15. The abolition of all federal district courts and 


the United States circuit courts of appeals. State courts 
to have jurisdiction in all cases arising between citizens 
of the several states and foreign corporations. The 
election of all judges for short terms. 

16. The immediate curbing of the power of the 
courts to issue injunctions. 

17.. The free administration of justice. 

18. The calling of a convention for the revision of 
the constitution of the United States. 


CHAPTER XXXITIT 


EUGENE V. DEBS 

THE MAN AND HIS WORK—DESCRIBED BY HIS FRIENDS 

Frederic Auguste Bartholdi the great sculptor who 
modeled the colossal statue, “Liberty Enlightening the 
World,” in New York harbor, wrote of Debs: “He is 
endowed with the most precious faculty to which one 
can aspire—the gift of language, and he uses it for the 
proclamation of the most beautiful and generous 
thoughts. His beautiful language is that of an apostle.” 

Horace Traubel, editor of the Conservator, and 


3 literary executor of Walt Whitman, wrote: “The four 


letters that spell Debs have added a new word to the 
vocabulary of the race.” * * * “Debs is not so much 
size as quality. He has ten hopes to your one hope. 
He has ten loves to your one love. You think he is a 
preacher of hate. He is only a preacher of man. If 
man is hate then Debs is a hater. When Debs speaks a 
harsh word it is wet with tears.” 

James Whitcomb Riley, the world-famed “Hoosier 
Poet” said: “God was feeling mighty good when he 
created "Gene Debs and he didn’t have anything else to 
do all day.” The poet and Mr. Debs have long been 
personal friends. When Mr. Riley was ill and con- 
fined to his room Mr. Debs sent him a bouquet of his 
favorite flowers and it was this incident that inspired 
one of Riley’s sweetest and tenderest dialect poems, 


_ herewith reproduced: 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 
EMIL SEIDEL 


CANDIDATE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 


Emil Seidel, Socialist candidate for Vice-President 
of the United States, was born in Schuylkill County, 
Pennsylvania. His parents were German emigrants 
from Pomerania, Prussia. Mr. Seidel attended the 
~ public schools up to about thirteen years of age, and 
then entered the ranks of the bread winners. His first 
employment was in a broom factory, where he received 
one dollar a week. At twenty-one he went to Germany 
and learned the trade of wood carving and pattern 
making. In 1892 he returned to America and was en- 
gaged at the Columbian Exposition in Chicago as a 
wood carver, and later removed to Milwaukee. 

The experience of Seidel as an unwilling food adul- 
terater, as a witness of the stirring events in Germany 
among the leaders of the movement, inspired him with 
a revolutionary spirit and made him a pioneer in the 
Socialist party in Milwaukee. - He was a candidate sev- 
eral times upon its ticket, was elected a member of the 
city council. For several years he served as one of the 
leaders of the Socialist group. In the spring of 1910 he 
was elected Mayor of the City of Milwaukee, the first 
city of any considerable size (population 387,000) in 
the United States to elect a Socialist mayor. 
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*The 82 pages of illustrations contained in this book are not included in the pag- 
ing. Adding the 32 pages to the 320 pages of text makes a total of 352 pages. 
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